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studies were used to gather information from the schools in the New 
York City, Chicago, and Metropolitan Los Angeles school districts. 
The research yielded 10 factors that may be associated with the 
success of the schools: (1) a safe and orderly environment conducive 
to teaching; (2) a businesslike attitude of teachers and students; 
(3) a warm and caring school climate; (4) an admissions process that 
makes scudents feel special — based on student interest in the career 
specialty, not solely on test scores; (5) a dual mission to prepare 
students for an occupation and for college; (6) high expectations for 
all students to succeed accompanied by attempts to minimize grouping 
students by ability; (7) a curriculum organized around an industry or 
a discrete set of subjects; (8) the integration of theory and 
practice in the courses of .instruction; (9) strong linkages with 
business and industry and sometimes with local institutions of higher 
education; and (10) leadership in the office of the principal that is 
inspiring, sensitive, and firm. These schools sometimes encounter 
barriers in the form of school district and teacher union regulations 
about teacher hiring and training of teachers as well as from budget 
constraints. However, they are not much more costly than regrlar 
schools and are much more effective in their urban neighborhoods than 
other schools. (Report includes the case studies, 16 references, the 
interview guide and case study outline, and delivery system 
specifications used for the cost comparisons.) (KC) 
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SUMMARY OF HNDINGS 



This research was designed to document the key factors in the success of twelve ur- 
ban high schools diat prepare students for specific occupational fields as well as foe college 
entrance. The study was undertaken in order to provide information about how these high 
schools deliver services to students and to stimulate discussion and action which will en* 
courage further development exen^lary career-related/college preparatory educati<xi. 

New York Qty, Chicago, and Metropolitan Los Angeles were the locations selected 
for this study. They were selected because they are large urban centers in which there are 
significant numbers of minority students and students from low-income families. Many of 
the schools in these cities have a high dropout rate, especially among minority and disad- 
vantaged populations. Even so, a number of schools in these locations arc experiencing 
success, despite socioeconomic problems and problems associated with large schoc^ sys- 
tems. We fek these schools were worth investigating. 

The research yielded ten fsictors which may be associated with the success of the 
schools. Each school has many, if not all, of the following characteristics: 

1 . A safe and orderly environment conducive to teaching and learning. 

2. A businesslike attitude on the part of students and teachers which creates an atmo- 
sphere df constructive energy in the school. 

3. A warm rmd. caring school climate. 

4. An admissions process that makes students feel special — based upon student interest 
in the career specialty or set of subjects, not solely upon student test scores. 

5 . A dual mission — to prepare each student for an occupation and for college. 

6. High expectations for all students to succeed accompanied by attempts to minimize 
grouping of students by ability. 

7 . A curriculum organized around an industry or a discrete set of subjects. 

8. The integration of theory and practice in the courses of instmction. 

9. Strong linkages with business and industry and sometimes with local institutions of 
higher education. 

10. Leadership in the office of the principal that is at the same time inspiring, sensitive, 
and firm. 
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Two additional comments should be made. First, in each school, site administra- 
tors and teachers encounter barriers, or difficulties, as diey wcnrk to maintain the character- 
istics that have led to success. Many of the barriers result from school system and teacher 
union restrictions, including rules regarding selection, hiring, and training of teachers, as 
well as from state and local budget allocations and the priorities that have been established 
for those allocations. 

Second, the financial analyses in the fourth section indicate that differentials in op- 
erating or recurring costs appear to be relatively small when the exemplary schools are 
compared to other schools. However, the capital oudays required in certain occupational 
fields are large. Heavy coital costs point toward the desirability of establishing specialized 
high schools (by industry or subject), so that the capital costs can be spread over a suffi- 
cient number of students with common interests to make the purchase of advanced equip- 
ment feasible. 

In sunmiary, we have attempted to give a clear indication of some of the things 
which can, and are, being done in large urban areas to meet the needs of students. These 
nine schools are nooving toward an ideal and have a vision about their mission to educate 
young people. There are other schools like them and even more, which with a litde help 
and encouragement, can move in this direction. We hope we have provided some insight 
into what makes schools succeed and what needs to be done to keep them on course. We 
hope this report will help other schools follow their example. 



INTRODUCTION 



With the release of A Nation at Risk in 1983, there has been widespread concern 
over the quality of education in the United States, especially in our high schools. There 
are, however, a nuoit^ of high schools that are doing an excellent job, despite the enor- 
xooQS piobleim facinj; the schools today. 

For the past decade, we have had the opportunity to observe the operation of a set 
of excepticmal secondary schools that exist in or near large cities. Indeed, one of the au- 
thors. Dr. Russell, is chiefly responsible for the creation of one of these exemplary 
institutions. 

After a few brief comments about the three school systems of New York City, 
Qiicago, and Los Angeles, we will present case studies of secondary programs within 
those systems. Hiese case studies highlight the ten important characteristics of successful 
mner city schools as listed in the Summary of Findings. To some extent, these character- 
istics can be defended by reference to the educational literature, though, as we all know, 
educational literature is not itself without controversy. Even so, our list of preferred char- 
acteristics Qtiay appear to reflect our ideology, and so be it 

Originally, case smdies were written for nine successful schools or, in one case, a 
successful proigram in a school. Six of the schools are in New York City, two are in 
Chicago, and one is in the metropolitan Los Angeles area. The 1990 revision includes 
three more case studies in the metropolitan Los Angeles area. All of the schools were 
identified as exemplary by the following three criteria: 

1 . The school, or a program within a school, was rated highly by school district 
personnel. 

2. More students want to attend the school than can be accepted; or in the case of the 
program which was studied, the popularity of the program is increasing 
dramatically. 

3. The school as a whole, or a program contained within the school, is reported to 
have above average success in motivating students to stay in school. 
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The schools identified for this research were as follows: 

New York 

Aviadoa High School 

Ifi^ School of Fashicm Industries 

Murry Bergmram High School for Business Careers 

The Entremeneurship Program at Jane Addams High School 

Brooklyn Technical High School 

Manhattan Center High School for Science and Mathematics 

• Chicago 

Chicago High School for Agricultural Sciences 
Gecnrge Westin^ouse Vocational High School 

• Metropolitan Los Angeles 

Southern California Regional Occupational Center 

Dowrtown Business Magnet High School 

Jdm R Francis Polytechnic Hi^ School 

Secondary Math-Science Center, Narbonne Senior High School 

Site visits to the schools took place during the 1987-1988 and 1988-89 academic 
years. We spent two to four days m each school touring the buildings, i ntcrvicwing teach- 
ers and administrators, observing classes, and talking informally to students. The inter* 
view guide, which is in Appendix Al, was used in an unstructured manner. It was not al- 
ways adhered to in terms of a strict sequence, but efforts were made to have all of the 
questions answered by all of the schools. Interviewees were informed that the school or 
program had been chosen for the study because of its exemplary nature. 

At times, the uniqueness of each school situation made uniformity of question and 
response impossible. In some instances, dissimilarities among the schools made it difficuk 
to make comparisons among the case studies. For example, most of the schools had lower 
dropout rates than the school district as a whole, but in trying to report these rates we found 
that the conq)utations are done in a variety of ways. It is important that the reader keep this 
in mind when making comparisons. 

Although the tour of the school, the interviews, and the observations could have 
been conducted in less time than we took in each school, an im/ortant strategy was to 
schedule them over two to four days. In this way the preliminary data collected on the first 
visit couW be reviewed for uniformity and questions could be posed in the subsequent 



visits about data we found to be puzzling or incomplete We also consulted reports and/or 
promotional materials published by the schools and by the respective Boards of Education. 

We do not suggest that each of the twelve schools discussed here represents the 
complete embodiment of our set of preferred characteristics, but each has a sufficiency to 
be regarded as distinctive. Also included in each case study is a section about issues. 
These are problems to be solved and barriers to be overcome in the progress of these 
schools toward a more ideal state of service to students. 

Following the case studies is an in-depth financial analysis of the original nine 
schools for which case studies have been presented. How much does an exemplary 
integrated program offering academic preparatim and a high standard of occupational skills 
cost as conq>ared to conventional secondary programs? A very fine-grained analysis of this 
questicm is offered. 

Finally, wt discuss the findings and draw conclusions ft-om the case studies. 
These should be of interest to a varied audience of practitioners, administrators, and poli- 
cymakers. Implications for policy at local, regional, and national levels are presented. 

This study could not have been conducted without the cooperation of many persons 
in New York Qty, New York; Chicago, Illinois; and Los Angeles County, California. Our 
sincere thanks to those individuals in the school systems and the schools themselves v/ho 
made tiiis research possible. 

We wish to thank Laura Jeanne Gomez, Administrative Assistant for the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, for her tireless effort in preparing this 
manuscript 



THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Major organizational differences exist among the New Yoik City and Chicago pub- 
lic school systenos and the regionalized district in Southern CalifoPiia. These must be taken 
into account iffhtn reading the case smdies and drawing conclusions about the patterns in 
exen^lary occupational education. 

New York City Public Schools 

With nearly one million students enrolled, and a budget of $6.4 billion, New York 
Qty has the largest public school system in the United States. Of the 940,000 smdents in 
the system, over seventy-five percent arc from minority groups— 39.3% arc Black, 29.5% 
are Hiq;)anic, 24% are White, 7.1% are Asian or Pacific Islander, and .1% are Alaskan or 
Native American Indian. 

The city system is under the jurisdiction of the New York State Board of Regents, 
but many functions such as developing curriculum and certifying teachers are accomplished 
at the city level. The Regents require all students in New York City to score at least a 
level of competence on statewide tests. 

Two types of regional organization structure the one-thousand schools into 
administrative districts. The first is the placement of all elementary schools, intermediate 
schools, and junior high schools into thirty-two community school districts which are 
administered by locally elected school boards. 

The intermediate schools, which usually include grades six through eight, and the 
junior high schools, which usually include grades seven through nine, are feeder schools 
for one-hundred and thirteen high schools. The high schools are administered by the 
central Board of Education which appoints five high school superintendents. Their 
jurisdictions correspond loosely to the five boroughs of New York City: Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Staten Island. Until 1983, the vocational high schools 
were organized under a separate superintendent Citing the need for all students to have a 
broad education, the Board of Education changed the organization to one in which the vo- 
cational schools are administered by the superintendents in the respective boroughs. When 
we asked vocational school personnel how this change had affected them, their answers 
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indicated that it was a negative change* They feel there are no longer any advocates for vo- 
cational education in the top levels of the system* 

Seventy seven of the high schools arc categorized as acadeniic/comprchensive 
schools, twenty are vocational or vocational/technical schools, and sixteen are alternative 
schools. The category containing the most high schools, academic/comprehensive, is di- 
vided into the following three types: (1) zoned schools, which hold scats for all students 
acccwding to where they reside; (2) educational options schools, which offer three years of 
instruction in specific career areas and accept students according to a number of selection 
criteria; and (3) specialized high schools, which select students based on the results of a 
compe^tive examination. The schools designated as educational options schools are ones 
which generally fit the term "magnet schools." They have specialized programs that attract 
soone students away from their zoned schools and promote more racial heterogeneity. 

All of New York City's high schools, except some alternative schools, arc four 
year programs. Vocational schools, option schools, and specialized schools usually select 
students from any part of the city. Students may enter in grade nine or grade ten. The high 
schools have developed selection and progranuning procedures for students entering from 
intermediate schools, junior high schools, and from other high schools. - 

On the application to New York City high schools, students list their choices of 
school and program in order of preference. They are accepted into schools during two 
rounds of selection which occur citywide. For example, a snident who has taken the com- 
petitive examination for a specialized high school may have listed that as first choice and 
perii^s a vocational school as the second choice. If the student is accepted into both 
schools, he or she will probably accept the scat at the specialized jchool during the first 
round of selection and mm down the acceptance from the vocational school since accep- 
tance into a specialized school is usually more desirable to highly-qualified students. Thus 
during the second round, that snident is out of the selection pool and the seat at the voca- 
tional school will be offered to another snident. Smdents who are not accepted to special- 
ized schools, vocational schools, or option schools arc assigned to their zoned high 
schools. 

The selection procedurc in New York City has become complex, not only in its 
administration, but also in the behavioral sense in that parents and students have developed 
strategies to use the complexities of the system Vd maximize the chance of being chosen for 
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their school of preference. For exunple, eighth graders who art not accepted to their first 
choice school sometinoes remain in junior high school so that thry may reapply to high 
school again in grade nine. Many students try to avoid going to zoned schools. They and 
their parents generally feel that zoned schools are academically inferior and not as safe as 
vocational and option schools. This set of complexities and strategies is an important pan 
of how vocational and career-related education takes place in New York City. 

The reduction of overcrowding and the promotion of racial balance is accomplished 
in the New York Qty Schools by the Optional Assignment Programs. These are student 
assignment schemes that give eligible students a wider choice of high schools by disregard- 
ing zone restrictions. In otiier words, students who are not accepted to vocational or option 
schools may apply to go to a zoned school that is not designated for them if it will result in 
the achievement of a student body which is more balanced by race, ethnicity, and/or 
gender. 

The d)X)pout rate for high school students in New York City was 22.4% for the 
class of 1987. Tb's rate was computed by calculating the number of students who were en- 
rolled as fremmen in 1983 and subtracting from it the number of students in that cohort 
who were not enrolled in high school and had not transferred out of the system in 1987. 

The administrative organization witiiin New York City high schools varies from 
many other systems. Each high school has numerous assistant principals who are respon- 
sible for academic areas, guidance, and administration. These assistant principals usually 
teach one course a day and spend the rest of their time in administration and supervision of 
teachers in their discipline. There is a shortage of vocational educators, especially shop 
teachers, in New York City. Presently, approximately seventy-five percent of the 
vocational teaching staff are within five years of the time they may be expected to retire. 

Several factors have diminished the supply of qualified vocational education teach- 
ers in the school system. One was the city's financial crisis in 1975 during which many 
vocational teachers (and others) were not rehired. Many of these teachers found employ- 
ment in the trades and did not return to teaching. Another problem which is still of general 
concern is that even with recent inc^^es, teachers' salaries arc lower than those of people 
working in business and industry. Even though people working in various trades for at 
least five years can teach in vocational schools while they are taking the college courses 



lequiitd for their teaching certificates, it is still difficult to attract new vocational teachers 
without q^al incentives. 

A long-range program to increase the number of vocational teachers in New Yoric 
City is the Substitute Vocational Assistant (SVA) Program. Most of the vocational high 
schools participate in this program for which students who have graduated from vocational 
schools apply. If they are accepted into the program, they, become teaching assistants 
earning nine-tenths of a beginning teacher's salary wh'le attending college at night and 
spending their days alternating between a job in industry and teaching in a vocational 
school. During tfieir teaching assignments they work with a mentor who is a certified vo- 
cational teacher. Their tuition costs arc paid by the Board of Education and they receive full 
union benefits. At the end of five years the "S VAs" will be certified vocational teachers. 

This program is an incentive to vocational education graduates to beconw vocational 
teachers. As it includes twenty-nine different skilled trades taught in New York Ciiy voca- 
tional schools, it should help to case die shortage by providing teachers who are knowl- 
edgeable and experienced. Vocational teachers encourage graduating students to enter the 
program, but they admit that recruitment of students to become SVAs is increasingly 
difficult 



The Chicago Public Schools 

The Chicago Public Schools constitutes the third largest school district in the na- 
tion. There are almost 425,000 students enrolled in four-hundred and ninety-five 
elementary schools and sixty-five secondary schools. There arc no junior high schools in 
the district The school district employs forty thousand people and has an annual budget 
approaching two billion dollars. 

Student raciai/euinic composition in Chicago in 1987 88 was 60% Black, 24% 
Hispanic, 12.9% White, 2.9% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0.2% Alaskan Native/American 
Indian. The dropout rate is one of the highest in the nation. The most recent figures arc for 
the class of U85, which had a dropout rate of 44.9%. 

The district is governed by an eleven member Board of Education appointed by the 
Mayor. The General Superintendent of Schools and the Chief Financial Officer report to 
the Boaid The district has a centtal office operation as well as subdistricts throughout the 
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city. There are currently twenty elementary districts and three high school districts 
geogrtphfcally located in the North, Central, and South sections of the city. The 
supenntendents of those districts report to the Deputy Superintendent of Schools, the 
second persm in charge. 

The administrative organization within Chicago high schools includes a principal 
and several assistant principals, the number depending upon the schools enrollment. The 
assistant principals are responsible for attendance, discipline, programming, and other ad- 
ministrative matters. Department chairpersons are regular classroom teachers elected by 
their peers to serve as leaders. Unlike the department chairs in New York City, they have 
no released time, no extra pay, and no responsibility for supervision of other teachers. 

There are 115,778 high school students who attend fifty-six general high schools 
and nine vocational high schools. A number of these schools have magnet programs or 
operate as magnet schools, drawing students fium all pans of the city. 

Vocational education in Chicago has not been accused of being a dumping ground 
for students who are less able academically. In fact, vocational schools have had the repu- 
tation over the years of being elitist because they require entering ninth grade students to 
have a standardized reading and math score of at least 7.0. General, or neighborhood, high 
schools must accept all students within their boundaries, regardless of reading and math 
scores. 

Although vocational high schools have traditionally drawn better students than the 
general high schools, they have still come under attack in recent years for not responding to 
needs in busine.i and industry, for continuing to provide training in occupations no longer 
viable, for not keeping up-to-date in various occupational areas, and for providing poor or 
inadequate career counseling to students. 

Magnet schools have been effective in attracting and retaining students as well as in 
increasing racial diversity in the schools. Student selection is controlled by each high 
school district Althoui^h the schools are able to pre-screen applications, the acceptance 
decisions are made at the district level. If more applicants apply than there are spaces, the 
district selects students by lottery. Standardized test scores cannot be used as criteria for 
admission. However, report card grades and attendance patterns can be used to screen 
applicants. All magnet schools have waiting lists. 



As in New York City, students in Chicago try to avoid attending their 
neightxHiKxxl high schools because they are considered acadeniically inferior and not as 
safe as vocatioaal and magnet high schools. 

The Chicago Public Schools have the same problem as the New York City schools 
in attracting qualified teachers in occupational areas because these people can make more 
nxMiey in business and industry. A serious teacher shonage has not yet occuircd in the vo- 
cational area, however. 

Los Angeles County Public Schools 

Los Angeles County is the second largest population center in the United States. 
Covering 4083 square miles, the county's 1988 population was 8,265,100. Within the 
county's boundaries are numerous incorporated areas or cities each with its own mayor and 
city council. The largest city is Los Angeles covering 467 square miles with almost 3.3 
million residents. Surrounding the cities are unincorporated areas governed by the Los 
Angeles Board of Super>isors. 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

The Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD) serves almost all 467 square 
miles of the city of Los Angeles in addition to the following eight cities in the county — 
Cudahy, Gardena, Huntington Parte, Lomita, Maywood, San Fernando, Vernon, and West 
Hollywood Also within the district's boundaries are portions of nineteen other cities and 
many unincorporated areas of Los Angeles County. The total LAUSD service area covers 
708 square miles, ranging south of San Pedro along the coast and north of Chatsworth in 
the San Fernando V?^lley. The district's population base in this service area is almost four 
million people. 

As Los Angeles County is the country's second largest population center after New 
York City, so too is LAUSD the couniry's second largest public school district after the 
New Yoric Qty Public School System. As of October 1988, the K- 12 LAUSD enrollment 
was ahnost 595,000 students. The senior high school (grades 10-12) enrollment was close 
to 120,000; magnet schools and centers (K-12) totaled 27,100. 
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LAUSD K-12 enrollment constitutes forty-five percent of all students enrolled in 
public elementary and secondary schools in Los Angeles County. This same LAUSD 
student population made up 13.2% of all California K-12 pubHc school enrollments. 

There is considerable ethnic diversity in the district. Using the 1988 K-12 student 
enrollment figure, the LAUSD ethnic composition was as follows: (1) Asian, 8.2%; (2) 
Black, 17.7%; (3) Caucasian, 16.9%; (4) Native American, .3%; and (5) Hispanic, 
56.8%. The district's bilingual education program serves almost 160,000 students. 
Although eighty-one different languages are represented in the district, Spanish is spoken 
by ninety percent of the students in bilingual education. 

The district has a total of 825 schools and centers to provide educational services. 
Of these facilities, forty-nine schools are senior high schools; six are occupational centers 
(grades 9 through adult); and eighty-seven are K- 12 magnet schools or programs. Three 
LAUSD secondary sites were visited for this report with a case study prepared for each. 
The sites included two comprehensive high schools— Francis Polytechnic Senior High 
School and Narbonne Senior High School, which also houses a Math-Science Magnet 
Complex. The third was the Downtown Business Magnet High School which is a self- 
contained magnet program. 

LAUSD employs 57,379 regular, full-time employees. Of this total, 50.6%, or 
29,029 are certified teaching staff The other certificated personnel include 4063 
administrators and counselors. The remaining 24,287 classified (non-teaching) staff, 
42.3% of all staff, provide various support services throughout the district. 

The total 1988-89 school year district budget totaled nearly $3.5 billion. This 
figure makes LAUSD fmancially equal in size to the twenty-third largest corporation in 
California. State aid comprises the largest percentage, 75.9%, of the district's budget. The 
next two largest percentages are local taxes controUed by the state, ten percent, and federal 
aid, nine percent Other sources of income include developer fees and interest on LAUSD 
investments (less than two percent each), and cafeteria rales, local taxes for debt services, 
and other local income Oess than one percent each). 

District expenditures from this budget are primarily concentrated in salaries and 
benefits at 70.4% of the $3.5 billion total. Other expenses include such items as 
instructional materials, utUities, land and buUdings, food, debt service, and reserves. 
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LAUSD administration and governance is largely decentralized. The central 
LAUSD headquarters office in downtown Los Angeles houses the Superintendent of 
Schools and two Deputy Superintendents (one for schools, the other for scnool operations) 
and the Qiief Business and Financial Officer and much of their staff. Paralleling the 
downtown offices, however, are eight administrative regions throughout the district each 
with a superintendent responsible for the elementary, junior high, and magnet schools in 
that region. Four other major administrative units include the senior high schools division, 
the adult and occupational education division, the child development division, and the 
division of special education. 

The LAUSD Board of Education has seven members who are elected for four-year 
terms from specific geographic areas of the district Elections occur every two years with 
odd-numbeitd and even-numbered seats alternating at each election as terms expire. Each 
board member has an office and support staff at the district's headquaners building. 

Southern California Regional Occupational Center 

Nestled between the Pacific Ocean coast and the irregular westernmost boundaries 
of LAUSD in southwestern Los Angeles County is the "South Bay" area. Founeen cities 
and immediately surrounding unincorporated areas of the South Bay are provided a variety 
of vocational education and career preparation opponunities by the Southern California 
Regional Occupational Center (SCROC or uie Center). 

SCROC is located in Torrance, the fourth largest city (with 135,400 residents) in 
Los Angeles County. The South Bay area's estimated population of 650,000 includes a 
wide variety of ethnic, racial, and socioeconomic status (SES) groups. The diversity 
ranges from an inner-city area bordering on the city of Los Angeles populated by 
predominantiy minority, low-SES residents to the predominantly Caucasian, middle-and 
high-SES communities at the very south of the service area with varying mixtures of SES, 
ethnic, and racial groups in between. Since 1982, there has been a steady increase in the 
number of Hispanic and Asian immigrants in the South Bay area. 

SCROC is a successful example of the regionalized model for delivering vocational 
education services used in California and other states. SCROC was created in 1968 by the 
cooperative agreement of six independent school districts in the South Bay area. The six 
districts are (1) the El Segundo Unified School District, (2) the Inglewood Unified School 
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District, (3) the Ccntincla Valley Union High School District, (4) the Torrance Unified 
School District, (5) the Palos Verdes Pfcninsula Unified School District, and (6) the South 
Bay Uni(Mi High School District SCROC is physically separate from the high schools in 
the six school districts it serves, yet it is strategically situated so that students and adults in 
a large surrounding area may attend its vocational and career preparation courses. 

SCROC serves twenty-one local public and eighteen non-public high schools in the 
South Bay area. Of the 4077 total SCROC student enrollment, 2248 are high school 
students. 

SCROC staff totals one hundred and sixty-eight certificated (faculty and 
administrators) and classified staff (paraprofessionals, office/clerical, and other suppon 
positions). The one hundred and twenty-one teaching staff provide sixty separate courses 
in fcHty-five programs in ten divisions. From this vast array of offerings, the following 
three SCROC programs were studied in depth for this study: banking, medical assisting, 
and hotel/motel operations. 

SCROC is administered by a superintendent and an advisory board. The SCROC 
advisory board is made up of six members, each a member of the Board of Education in 
one of the six cooperating school districts. Each year the Boards of Education appoint a 
different person to serve on the SCROC advisory board. In this way all members of the 
district boards have a chance to become well acquainted with SCROC, its programs, and its 
goals. 

SCROC is funded by the State of California through public school apportionment. 
For each 525 hours of student attendance, SCROC receives credit for a unit of average 
daily attendance. Since different incomes are generated by average daily attendance (ADA) 
in various courses and because enrollments may vary throughout the year, budgets 
flucmate accordingly. 
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THE CASE STUDIES 



Aviation High School 
New York, New York 

Setting and Climate 

Twenty airplanes fill an enormous cavity of indoor/outdoor space at Aviation High 
School. The 1,680 students and 215 staff members ride six stories of escalators passing to 
and from classes and offices in this twenty-seven year old school. The school is a place, 
according to the Student Organization President, where **time is wisely spent.*' It offers 
New York Qty youngsters a chance \o specialize in aviation mechanics and careers relating 
to engineering while receiving a solid academic education. Students have the opponunity 
to receive various diplomas and certificates from New York State, New York City, the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA), and the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCQ upon graduation. 

The school is organized into specialized areas including rooms for administration 
and guidance, academic classrooms, laboratories, and heavy mac ^^.inery shops. Behind it 
all lies the hangar full of planes and aviation paraphernalia. The location of the school in 
the borough of Queens makes it convenient to both of New York City's airports. 

Students 

It is understandable why more than three thousand students apply for the six to 
seven hundred vacancies in the school each year. The faculty and students take pride in the 
fact that Aviation is compared with and shares applicants with New York City's three 
examination high schools, which are the Bronx High School of Science, Brooklyn 
Technical High School, and Stuyvesant High School. 

Ten years ago Aviation High School had an enrollment of 2,900, nearly 150% over 
capacity. Part of the reason for the decrease in the student population was a decrease in 
available space. Over the last decade Aviation has lost fifteen percent of its academic 
classroom space to new populations and services which have been added. These include 
special education classes (initiated at Aviation seven years ago), more guidance personnel, 
three rooms converted into computer laboratories, and a room for a school-based suppon 
team. 
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The student population now includes IJSl males and 103 females. Of the total, 
sixteen percent are Black, twenty-one percent are White, fifty percent Hispanic and thirteen 
percent are Asian. Next year more than 1,900 students are expected; at that point the 
school will be up to its present capacity. A public I'elations campaign is being used to 
encourage more females to apply. Females who are already enrolled travel to the junior 
high schools and middle schools to tell prospective students about the school. Videos and 
posters will be made showing males and females working and studying at Aviation, and a 
girls* locker room will be built. Despite such efforts, the female enrollment is expected to 
rise very slowly, if at all, since aviation and engineering careers are still seen by many 
people as nfiasculine dcxnains. 

Until the 1987-88 freshman class was selected. Aviation High School applicants 
were required to take an entrance examination. Now the applicants are accepted, rejected, 
or put on a waiting list as the guidance staff re'/iew their cumulative school records using 
the followi^^ four weighted criteria: (1) fifteen percent — applicant's choice of the school 
(an applicant who chooses Aviation as a first choice would receive fifteen points;; (2) forty 
percent — scores on standardized reading and math tests (forty points for being above grade 
level, twenty points for being on grade level); (3) twenty-five percent — record for 
attendance and lateness (twenty-five points for being late or absent less than ten days in 
junior high school); and (4) twenty percent — academic perfoimance (twenty points for 
having all grades at seventy-five percent or above). Fewer points are awarded in each 
category when the student does not meet the standards specified above. 

The highest number of points an applicant can receive is one hundred. After all 
applicants have been rated, they are ranked by their point totals. Students are accepted 
from the top of this ranked list. When the number of students accepted equals the schoors 
number of vacancies, the next students on the ranked list are put on a waiting list. This 
year the lowest point total of any accepted student was eighty-five. 

Despite this selection process there are some students who get accepted at Aviation 
who need help with some academic skills, and for some English is their second language. 
The work, for Jiem, may be especially difficult since most of the textbooks in these highly 
technical areas are written at an eleventh grade reading level. A peer tutoring program is in 
place to help prevent failures. If students do fail, the courses can be retaken in summer 
school or the following year. 

o * 
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The school's Aeronautical Advisory Committee, which is made up of airline 
employees, has suggested that the entrance test for applicants should be reinstated. Part of 
the reason is that very high standards arc set for the awarding of the FAA certificate and, 
thus, the quality of the candidates must be assured by a standardized measure. Presently, 
a luling by Ae New Yoric Qty Board of Education eliminates entrance exams for all but the 
three high schools mentioned previously. 

like most exemplary schools. Aviation has an attendance rate which is higher and a 
dropout rate which is lower than most schools in the system. More than ninety-five 
percent of the students graduate. A peer tutoring program is in place to try and help 
students before they fall behind in their work. The general progress of the student body 
and of graduates is monitored by the Advisory Board in a effort to continue the high 
standards and to recommend improvements where needed. 

Mission and Curriculum 

School personnel attribute the success and popularity cf this school to the following 
interrelated factors: (1) it is the only public school of its kind in the United States; (2) it is 
one of the few high schools certified by the FAA; (3) it prepares students well in the 
academic areas so that graduates do weU in colleges; (4) it provides students with a trade 
and connections which easily translate into job offers; and (5) it has an atmosphere which is 
safe, free of crime and delinquency, and conducive to learning. 

The curriculum structure at Aviation High School was brought about by the 
numerous and stringent requirements for various licenses. There was a switch from a three 
year plan of speciaUzation to a four year plan. After the switch there was a lower passing 
rate for FCC and FAA exams. School administrators think that perhaps the ninth graders 
lacked the maturity to succeed in such a rigorous environment during their first year in high 
school. Here, as in other schools we studied, administrators reponed that freshmen seem 
TO do better when they pursue an exploratory program for a year. This allows them to 
become familiar with the school and its offerings before they must declare a major. 

The course offerings at Aviation High School have changed often in the past several 
years to accommodate new mandates and more stringent requirements from both New York 
State and tiie aviation industry. Students are encouraged to take the higher level 
mathematics and science courses which will lead to a diploma endorsed by the New Yoric 
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State Regents. A typical student schedule would include ten periods per week of 
explwattiry shop in grade nine, fifteen periods per week of composite airframes in grade 
ten, twenty periods of basic power plant operations in grade eleven, and a specialization of 
twenty periods per week in grade twelve. 

These vocational classes are accompanied by up to eight terms of science, two to 
four years of mathematics and eight required terms of EngUsh and social smdies. Thus the 
snidcnts have a chance to finish die requirements for a diploma and for one license by the 
time they graduate. It is difficult for snidents to get a second license, however, unless they 
renim to Aviation as a graduate. Smdents can participate in the school's cooperative 
education program in which they can work as interns in industries while they attend school. 
There are also several special option programs for seniors such as the pre-cngincering 
program. 

Given the expanding nature of today's aerospace industry, students from Aviation 
High School have many choices upon graduation. First of all, they can work for an airline 
immediately after finishing high school. Also, there arc jobs in other technical fields for 
which tiiese graduates may be hired such as the sheet metal trades, hydraulic systems, and 
the transpOTtation industries. Over sixty-five percent of the graduate? on to some form 
of higher education. Military academies and professional graduate schools have accepted 
many students from this school. 

Staffing 

The principal at Aviation High School likes to have input into the selection of 
teachers. Accepting those who are sent from the Board of Education has not always 
worked well. He would like teachers of academic subjects to have some interest or 
knowledge of the Aviation industry in order to attain a better fit between the learning in 
shops and that in academic classrooms. He prefers teachers who not only have knowledge 
of the subject matter but who understand how to communicate with high school students in 
posi'^vc ways verbaliy and nonverbally. 

The faculty and staff of Aviation include one-hundred and twenty teachers, nine 
assistant principals, a principal, and various support staff persons. Forty percent of the 
full-time staff are female and thirteen percent are from minority groups. Four to five years 
ago there was a pronounced shortage of teachers for the vocational areas taught in this 




school because qualiHed persons could receive much higher salaries working in industry. 
The situation has inqiroved somewhat as teachers* salaries have increased. 

Fot two years. Aviation High School has participated in the Substitute Vocational 
Assistant (SVA) Program described earlier. Teachers try to motivate students, especially 
diose from underrepresented groups like ethnic minorities and females, to take advantage of 
the SVA Program. 

Inservice training for Aviation's teachers is expensive and time consuming. There 
is a need for the faculty to keep abreast of changes in Aviation technology and other fields, 
but in order to do this they must be released from teaching duties, substitutes must be 
hired, transportation costs must be reimbursed, and tiainers must be paid. Until the mid 
1970s» there were monies to send teachers to some of the two-day seminars given by the 
airlines. Since the city*s budget crisis, these funds are no longer forthcoming. Renowned 
firms such as Grumman offer such training, but without funding the school cannot take 
advantage of such opportunities. 

Linkages 

Close ties between the school, businesses, and the community help tu assure the 
recognition of Aviation graduates. All major airlines and the Grumman Corporation keep 
in contact with Aviation through the school's Aeronautics Advisory Board. This board 
assures that the subject matter and skills taught at Aviation are the ones most needed in 
aviation. It acts as a sort of quality control with the interest of the school and the industry 
in mind 

Another link provides a way for students to work toward a second license and an 
Associate's Degree. A local conununity college has combined its two year program with 
Aviation High School so that students may attend the college and the high school 
simultaneously if they have an Aviation diploma. Two years after graduating from high 
school they have an Associate's Degree and a second license. 

Issues 

According to the principal, one of the school's most pressing unmet needs is for an 
extra $500,000 per year to institute a formal program for a thineenth year of schooling. In 
this way ninth graders can have the exploratory instruction they need and students in the 
last year, the thirteenth year, will be able to have the shop classes needed to prepare them 
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fcH* the second license. The aviation industry has informed the school that persons who 
carry the double license, both FAA and FCC» are sorely needed. Aviation could turn out 
two-hundred and twenty such persons per year with the additional funding. 

It is estimated that costs to run this vocational school are approximately ten percent 
higher than a similar academic school. These elevated costs are due to factors such as the 
need for two maintenance machinists who work at the school to keep the shops in operation 
and the rapid nature of technological progress with which vocational education must stay 
abreast With additional funding from sources such as the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act, Aviation High School would like to fully implement its thineenth-year-of- 
school program and provide a recurrent training program for teachers. 

Some special grants for equipment come to the school without monies for support 
structures. Many times when new pieces of large equipment are obtained, new electrical or 
plumbing infrastructures are necessary. If a school does not receive separate funding for 
support structures, the equipment cannot be installed. As the school becomes less able to 
use the more nxxiem equipment, it is always the specializations which are most in demand 
that suffer. Examples of areas for which highly specialized equipment is nrftded are the 
avionics program and the advanced placement physics classes from which students go into 
engineering careers. These programs are highly regarded by the staff, the students, and the 
industries which employ Aviation graduates, but they require highly specialized materials, 
equipment, and infrastructure to maintain the advanced level of teaching and learning. 

In general. Aviation High School has been a very successful school which 
continues to have good student outcomes, and thus a good reputation. It works well in 
tandem with the aviation industries and related fields to provide top quality candidates for 
work in a rapidly growing sector of the economy. This mission can continue only as long 
as resources are provided to support its exemplary programs. 
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Chicago High School for Agricultural Sciences 
Chicago, Illinois 

Setting 

The last farm remaining in the city of Chicago was preserved in a flurry of contro- 
versy and fanfare with the opening of the Chicago High School for Agricultural Sciences 
(CHSAS) in 1985. The school not only provided a way to continue the use of this famous 
72.6 acre tract of land, but it also provided a unique opportunity for students from all parts 
of the city to learn about and experience agricultural science, a subject which is not com- 
mon in urban schools. 

The CHSAS is a magnet school located in the Mount Greenwood neighborhood of 
Chicago, quite close to the southwestern border of the city. It is in a residential area of pri- 
vate homes with small commercial ventures located on the main streets. 

The atmosphere of the CHSAS is pleasant because the staff and students make it 
so. A group of photographs displayed on the school walls make obvious the pride they 
have in the school with its central courtj'aid and neighboring farm st?i"d The classrooms 
in the rectangular building are light and modem. The windows look out on areas of lawns, 
parks, and the land laboratory. Sunlight streams in during the early nK)ming and late after- 
noon, but shades and/or air conditioners in the rooms make the heat and sunlight bearable. 

The walls are free of graffiti and effons are made to keep the floors free of debris. 
The crowded conditions under which the school must operate are painfully noticeable in 
that there is littie empty space within the interior of the school. The emptiness of the main 
corridors fills to the brink as the bells ring and students and teachers surge out of classroom 
doors. 

The offices of the guidance department, the administrators, and special personnel 
are filled with file cabinets, the overflow papers from file cabinets, and unopened boxes of 
papers and materials for which there is no space. Large musical instruments used by the 
band have to be stored in the principal's office, niysical educaucn is taught in a ciassrocm 
where desks and chairs are moved aside. In many instances, equipment mu i be moved 
from place to place. For example, the library, which seats forty-four people, must be used 
to stt>re large audiovisual equipment thus blocking a wall of bookshelves. If students or 
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teachers need books from that side of the library, the equipment must be rolled to one side 
where it blocks other shelves. 

The school has four levels of students (freshmen through seniors) for the Hrst time 
this academic year, 1988-89. Portable classrooms are being used to acconunodate the stu- 
dent body of 467 students. These five mobile units are parked directly in back of the main 
building. 

A stOTage shed hokls much of the machinery needed for the land lab. The students 
have recendy painted the roadside farm stand near the school, which they operate them- 
selves during the summer nx)nths. A greenhouse, displaying plants at various levels of 
development, is attached to the back of the school. Nearby, a small area has been sectioned 
off to house the rabbits, each of which has been assigned to one student for its care and 
feeding. 

Stretching for seventy-two acres behind these buildings is Chicago's last farm — 
opcn^ cultivated land with a small clump of trees off to the side. This resource has become 
the high school's land laboratory. Plans are underway to develop the acreage as a learning 
lab for the entire city. Eventually it will contain an arboretum, a pond, test gardens, nature 
trails* and even a three-hole golf course to teach :^tudents turfgrass management. These re< 
sources wiU be available to elementary school classes and Vd the public on weekends. 

Development of the School 

The late Mr. Joe Martin, a longtime resident and historian in the Mount Greenwood 
conununity, and other residents of the area who wanted to save the city's last farm were 
glad to see the school system appoint a task force to explore the possibilities for the site in 
1983. The task force, the community district superintendent, and members of the com- 
munity worked together to develop the idea of placing a high school program there. Plans 
were drawn up to use the existing building, a former elementary school, and to use class- 
room space at a neighboring high school three miles east of the site. 

Consultants were hired beginning in 1983 to lend their interest and expertise in 
various areas of agricultural education. A principal was appointed in 1984. Together they 
planned the CHSAS as a new type of innovative high school. Architects helped them to 
plan the renovation of the elementary school building. The principal and the consultants 
read feasibility studies, visited ^^'e only other high school for agricultural science (in 
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Philadelphia), attended vocational education conferences, and discussed the direction in 
which die curriculum should be developed. Teachers and other staff persons who would 
understand and contribute to the pioneering ethos of the new school were hired 
Applications fiunilty positions were received from around the country. 

^th diligent wcnk in a short amount of time, a positive public image was devel- 
oped for the school. The greatest barrier to overcome was the name of the school 
''Agricultural Sciences'* meant farming to most people. The staff had to explain that twenty 
percent of die jobs in the United States are related to agriculture and that agricultural science 
includes two hundred different careers. The newly hired personnel for the CHSAS met for 
eight weeks before the opening of the school. They explained the school's mission to 
people at the central Board of Education, in the elementary schools, in Chicago neigh bor- 
hoods, and to leaders in businesses and organizations concerned with attracting young 
pec^le to agriculture-related careers. Several central board administrators and school board 
members were convinced the school would work and be a credit to the needs of Chicago 
students. 

Dignitaries and interested parties from the Chicago area and across the state were 
invited to be members of the Agribusiness Advisory Council to the General Superintendent 
of Schools, which would advise the school and the superintendent on matters concerning 
agricultural education. Most of the invitees accepted the positions. The people who de- 
clined membership sent letters of support wishing the school well and acknowledging the 
need for such an educational program. 

As the principal recruited students for the CHSAS, many parents bought into the 
concept and mission of the school. They saw it as a small safe environment for their chil- 
dren. Some liked tht newness of the kiea. However, many asked, "Why should city kids 
team about agriculmre?" The school staff began to demonstrate to the many "nonbelievers" 
that there is a lot more to agriculture than farming. Over five hundred students applied to 
the new CHSAS. 

The first semester of 1985 began with one-hundred and twenty students in seven 
classrooms with additional facilities such as the gymnasium and cafeteria located at the 
neighboring higli school. Shuttle busses ran between the two schools so that students 
could take academic subjects, lunch, and physical education and then be transported to the 
CHSAS site for their agricultural science classes. By the second semester, the split site 
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msute it difficult for stu\ ^nts and teachers to develop a sense of belonging to the new 
school, and for academic and specialty teachers to come together in curriculum develop- 
ment As a result, the shuttle arrangement was discontinued and the students remained at 
theCHSASallday. 

During the second year, when the school had both freshmen and sophonnores (237 
sridents), the school again had to use space at another site. A conununity college about 
five miles away allowed the school to use a snudl building. Teachers again felt a sense of 
disjointed participation. Those who had classrooms at the college felt left out of many 
events at the school 

The opening of the third year, 1987-1988, was the first full year all components of 
the school were together at the appointed site. For a time the freshman, sophomore, and 
junior classes had to be squeezed into one wing which had been the original elementary 
school. Widi the opening of the $1.3 million addition, however, the school became more 
normal in its operation. A new principal was appointed who continued the mission and 
goals the founding principal had begun in the first two years. 

Climate 

The relatively small size of the GiSAS engenders an air of relaxed teaching and 
learning. The uncomfortableness of the overcrowding is tolerated in classrooms because, 
in spite of it, students have encouragement from the staff and ample materials to carry out 
their lessons. 

Even in classes where students are to have a hands-on experience, the organization 
of smdents and materials along with the excellent teaching skills allow for both individual- 
ized and group instruction. For example, the computer room contains six stations, most of 
which have five computers and a printer organized in a pentagonal shape. Each student has 
his or her own working space, but all of them are close enough to one another to lean over 
fOT help. As they work independendy they confer with each other about various computer 
techniques and about their assignments while the teacher checks students* work aiid gives 
individual attention to those who need it. When the teacher sees that there is a common 
mistake which students are making, he stops the action, gets everyone's attention and dis- 
cusses the concept or technique with the entire class. The atmosphere is busy, productive, 
and conducive to learning. 
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At tiiiies> the small size of the school helps to calm individual and group situations 
which, in other schools, may lead to disruption and sometimes violence. The CHSAS is 
located in a neighborhood in which some hostility exists toward the minority group stu- 
dents who constitute a majority of the student body (sixty-seven percent Black and twenty* 
two percent Hispanic). If poteatially explosive incidents occur outside of 'he main building 
it is likely that some student or staff person will see it brewing since the school is on one 
level with windows all around. If trouble occurs within the building, students and staff 
members do not have far to go to inform the administrators. 

Thus, even though the school seems to have less of a security presence than others 
(i*e., no uniformed officers, no checking of visitors' identification), there is closer 
nx)nitoring and a shorter response time when attempts are made to eliminate disruptive 
incidents. Teachers do not have specific hall duty assignments, but they monitor areas 
adjacent to their classrooms. Many teachers must change to another classroom between 
periods, which means they are walking through the corridors at the same time the students 
are changing classes. 

This aspect of the school organization works not only for security purposes. It also 
fosters positive ties between sttidents and teachers and allows for more freedom of move- 
ment Because the school is small and because the same people see each other so often 
within this small space, teachers gpt to know more of the students, including ones who are 
not specifically assigned to them. Students who are new to the school learn the names and 
roles of the staff members very quickly. Therefore, teachers can give much more leeway to 
these students than they would to students in other schools. An excursion out of a 
classroom (with a pass) to gpt homework from a locker or to look for materials in the 
library is moft allowable because other staff members know the student and there are fewer 
places for the student to "get lost" for a while. 

The interpersonal climate in the school is warm between teachers and students and 
amcHig faculty and administrators. One teacher described the interaction this way: 

Each student usually has a favorite teacher. When that teacher perceives 
this, he/she takes the student under win^. The teacher fosters the relation- 
ship by talking to the student informally as the chance arises. They also 
l^ep in contact with the parents. If difficulties arise with academic work or 
behavior, tl.at teacher speaks to and for the student 
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Other teachers are aware of these mentoring pairings, thus they know what staff 
member to contact if dierc are questions about a certain student. 

The presence of the land lab and the farm stand add a unique aura to the school. 
Fresh displays of flowen, pumpkins, and other plants which have been grown at the site 
and arranged by the students are placed in the school offices. Visitors to the school such as 
members of the local flower club are seen admiring the landscaping students have done in 
the central courtyanl Students discuss the taffy apples and wreaths they made as they cal- 
culate die grand total of sales made at the recent Fall Festival. The administrators decide to 
have a pumpkin giveaway so that the extra pumpkins will be put to good use by pupils at 
an elementary school. These scenes and activities n\L^ the CHSAS strikingly different 
fiom other high schools in large urban areas. 

Students 

When asked die question, "Why did you come to this school?" most CHSAS se- 
niors and juniors mention that they were intriguerl by the newness of the program. Many 
of them needed help relating what the school teaches to what they needed in terms of edu- 
cation. Once the links between science and agriculture were pointed out and once they un- 
derstood die wide range of career options available to them, they liked the idea of anending 
the CHSAS. 

As tfiey began to experience what the school had to offer and they compared it to 
the experience of their friends in other high schools, they came to know that the relatively 
small eraollmcnt and staff make the school more conducive to learning. They understand 
the value of having close working relationships with teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors- They enjoy feeling empowered to propose new activities for the school. Many of the 
students have ideas for extracurricular and fundraising events. They are confident they will 
get faculty support 

Thus the school has become one of preference even for students who do not give a 
high priority to agricultural educatiion as an end, but who use it as a means to branch into 
some other career area or to get a good high school education which will help to assure 
success in college. They appreciate the fact that the school prepares students for careers 
related to agriculniral science and for higher education. Several of the freshmen said they 
have siblings who attend the school. Two freshmen said they have a parent who works in 
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the school system and the paxent recommended the school. This demonstrates the amount 
of confidence the school has generated within families who have knowledge of what it has 
to offer. 

Increasing numbers of applications to the CHSAS are making the student selection 
jnocess more arduous. Some outreach activities are conducted in elementary schools each 
fall and applications are distributed. An open house is held for eighth graders and their 
parents. As the completed applications are remmcd, the faculty and administrators of the 
school interview and screen the prospective students. 

The students selected for enrollment at the CHSAS come from all parts of Chicago. 
Tlwy lepiesent a broad range of ability levels, although students with low grades in math- 
ematics and/or science are often denied entrance. The criteria for acceptance include atten- 
dance and report card grades. Some students who have learning disabilities and some who 
need help with English as a second language are accepted. A staff position is allonsd to 
each (tf these areas. 

The attendance recorxls of prospective students are an imponant factor for accep- 
tance since the school is locai^ at an extreme end of the city and students may have far to 
travel. Efforts are made to accept students from all ethnic groups and to maintain a fifty 
petcent female enrollnaent Competition from local parochial schools makes it difficult for 
die CHSAS to recruit students ftom the suirounding neighboriiood and to meet the required 
fifteen percent minimum of white students. Generally more students are selected than can 
be accepted. A lottery system at the high school district offices determines the final list of 
students to attend the school 

The students who are accepted attend an orientation during August where they leara 
mere about the curriculum, the physical plant, and die high expectations the faculty will 
have for thennu The guidance staff organizes diis orientation. It includes field trips, advice 
about study skills, information about the program of study and career opponunities, and 
preliminary strategies about college admission. 

Many students complain at first when diey hear of the exceptionally long hours they 
must spend in tins high school. Some students attend from 7:05 a.m. to 4:19 p.m., some 
must travel two hours on public transportation, and die lunch period is only thirty minutes. 
But most students admit diey leam more because of die extra hours spent in school. One of 
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the key accomplishments of the CHSAS has been its low dropout rate which is less than 
two percent compared to 44.9% citywide. The attendance rate of ninety percent is above 
the dtywide average. 



Mission and Curriculum 

The school successfully combines the findings of research on effective schools with 
knowledge of the need for more relevant broad*based career education. This combination 
means that tlic CHSAS has an overall mission which its staff and students know and em- 
brace. They fed a particular attachment and a sense of oneness in carrying out the mission. 
Ptople at different levels, that is, parents, students, staff persons, and admiwistrators, all 
feel empowered to contribute to the implementation of tiie goals of the school. 

From the beginning, there has been good administrative leadership and a caring 
staff. An academic climate has prevailed in a nurturing atmosphere which allows students 
to progress intellectually and socially. The framework around which the courses have been 
organized is oriented toward tiie future. 

The mission statement, developed by tiie first principal and faculty of tiie CHSAS, 
enqphasized providing all students with sufficient depth and breadtii in tiieir knowledge and 
skills so that they will qualify for advanced technological smdies, for entrance into college, 
and/or for entry level jobs. Such preparation is meant to fill tiie gap in high school level 
education caused by a lack of instruction related to agriculture. It stresses tiie need for 
classes in agricultural sciences to include hands-on experiences and practical applications, 
in addition to all the academic classes needed for college admission. These aspects of the 
CHSAS missicxi and cunlculum maximize tiie chances for student success. 

A most interesting feature of the CHSAS is its ties with the National FFA 
Organization (formerly Future Farmers of America). A strong connection between the or- 
ganization and the school is maintained and fostered by tiie following factors: (1) all stu* 
dents are expected to join and to become active members of tiie organization; (2) tiie FFA 
serves as the student council of tiie school; and (3) the handbook, manuals, and materials 
developed by the organization have been adapted to meet tiie needs of urban students and 
are integral parts of the required course entitied Agricultural Careers and Leadership which 
all CHSAS students must take in tiieir freshman and sophomore years. Many students in 
the school become deeply involved with the organization on local, regional, and national 
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levels. They participate in state and national conferences, competitions, and other 
activities. 

For example, a few of the students told of their involvement in the organization as 
school officers and as program participants. As officers, elected by their classmates, stu- 
dents attend meetings with teachers and administrators of the CHSAS to talk about school 
procedures and problems. They feel they are respected and that they are truly a part of the 
decision-making process for the school Students who participate in FFA programs have 
had opportunities to explore careers related to agriculture, to participate in community ser- 
vice activities, to develop their oral skills through public speaking, and to compete for 
scholarships. 

Qose ties with outside organizations, which are fostered and monitored by the 
^ulty at the CHSAS, allow the major mission of the school to be carried out at the school 
site and in the broader arena of national involvement in agricultural science. They also 
provide a host of extracunicular activities in which the students may participate. 

Teachers are eager to denx)nstrate the natural ties agricuhural education has to other 
subjects in the CHSAS curriculum. In the agricultural science classes, students are taught 
lessons on the "geometry" of planting, the "art" of landscaping, the "science" of crops, 
and the "craununication needs" of dealing in the broad arena of agriculture. At one staff 
meeting, the teacher of the Agricultural Leadership classes made a presentation to other 
faculty noembers about the goals and activities of the course. He reponed on plans to use 
literature in his classes to help students develop the vocabulary needed for agricultural 
leadership. 

In a physics class, a teacher combined physical science with computer science by 
introducing the use of computer software for demonstrating physics problems. As the 
Class woiked on a written assignment, the teacher called two students at a time to the com- 
puter to show how the software could be used to draw vectors and to check the answers to 
problems the students had completed. Examples such as these are numerous at the CHSAS 
where teachers and administrators continue to create opportunities for articulation between 
academic and career-related subjects. 

The curriculum at the CHSAS has been and continues to be developed by the entire 
faculty. This Qvvelopment began before the school opened; whereby a tentative curriculum 
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was written and put into practice for the first year. It outlined the goals, skills, and con- 
cepts far each course. The general design of courses gives freshmen and sophomores an 
orientation into all areas of agricultural science. In the junior and senior years students 
specialize in a related area such as horticulture, agribusiness, food science* or agricultural 
mechanization and technology. 

In addition to the comprehensive course load in agricultural sciences, the school 
stresses mathematics and science, requiring students to take three years of both. A fourth 
year of matiiematics, a course in calculus, may be elected by the students. A year of com- 
puter education^ two years of a foreign language, and four years of English and physical 
education are also required 

All classes are heterogeneously grouped and the program of study is similar for all 
students. The few electives which exist are in the junior and senior years. Honors credits 
can be earned for some classes in which teachers have identified special assignments and 
activities which take the honors shident beyond what is normally expected in the class. 

The major fieatures of the curriculum are as follows: 

• The incorporation of agricultural sciences into all subjects. 

• A required course on career awareness. 

• Eighty minute periods of instruction. 

• Two or three courses in agricultural science each year, some of which are applica- 
tion courses such as Food Science and Agricultural Mechanization and Technology. 

• A summer course which gives students hands-on training and experience in work 
positions related to agriculture. 

The sunmier courses and internships are quite popular with students. Several of 
them described the pleasure of spending the summer in internship experiences at universi- 
ties in Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and Alabama where they participated in activities such 
as working in laboratories, assisting veterinarians, and working on land laboratories. 
Some students woriced as aides to veterinarians. Others who attended the sunmier program 
at the CHSAS site enjoyed landscaping, harvesting vegetables, and making cakes and 
pickles. Some the students get paid fcx* these experiences. They keep diaries about their 
work and receive half of a high school credit. Much of the produce and products from 
diese activities are entered into contests. 
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Coii^)etition seems to be an unwritten element infused into the curriculum structure 
at the CHSAS. Much of the anecdotal material students contributed was about their partici- 
pation in c(Hnpetitions. One student told of her elation, and fears, in being part of a na- 
tional talent show sponsored by the FFA. Another showed her method for studying for a 
horticulture contest A teacher spoke with enthusiasm about a science competition in which 
students from several Chicago high schools participate. It requires each student to build a 
bridge from about one ounce of materials (balsa wood and glue). Students must use their 
knowledge of physics to build the strongest bridge possible. The bridges are tested for 
strength by adding weights to them. As bridges collapse under the weights, students are 
eliminated from the competition. The student whose bridge holds the most weight without 
breaking is the winner. 

These types cf activities heighten competition among individual students and be- 
tween schools* They add to school spirit and the students' feeling that they are encounter- 
ing a special sort of high school experience. I*his makes up, somewhat, for the lack of 
sports teams at the CHSAS. A few students expressed dismay that the school does not 
have a competitive football or basketball team, but they do enjoy lending support to the 
track team. They are hopeful that several runners may qualify to panicipate in the state 
track meet 

For each year the school has existed the faculty has evaluated the curriculum and the 
activities offered at the CHSAS, pulling them in line with what the students need. Now 
that one class has almost completed the four year program, a reevaluation and revision will 
be done considering the experiences of the first four years. School staff and students are 
ccmfident that the school has done an exemplary job in developing the CHSAS curriculum 
and carrying out its mission. Although there are students of all ability levels in the school, 
the test scores in reading and mathematics have been consistently higher than the city wide 
average and more than a dozen seniors have been accepted to four-year colleges with schol- 
anhips by the second month of their senior year in high school. 

Students who have difficulty with a course may ask for a peer tutor. The peer 
tutd Ing component of the school offers payment to students for helping other students with 
a course the tutor has already passed. An attempt is made to find a tutor who had the same 
teacher for the course. Students who need extra help in mathematics can also obtain a tutor 
from the Math Qub. 
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SUfflng 

The forty*three staff members at the CHSAS, including adnninistrators, faculty, and 
support staff, represent many Chicago neighborhoods and ethnic groups. Two staff mem* 
bers mentioned that they enjoy woricing at a school which is in their neighborhood. 
Several others had been teaching at other schools in Chicago and **wanted to try something 
new.** Still others came on board because of an interest in and/or experience in agricultural 
science. Present staff members agree that the school attracts people who want a teaching 
experience which is out of the ordinaxy for urban high schools. 

The organization of the staff at the CHSAS is more informal than at other schools. 
This is necessary because of the experimental nature of the school's curriculum and the 
small size of the staff. Departments for subjects such as English only contain three to four 
people, therefcm there is no need for a department chairperson. Thus, the school main- 
tains, for the most part, a flexible departmental organization. 

On the other hand, the agricultural science department is the largest. For this sub- 
ject area there is a master teacher with no teaching duties who handles the curriculum de* 
vclopment, FFA activities, and other matters for the department. He acts as a liaison be- 
tween the CHSAS and various agriculture resource agencies. 

Academic teachers at the school are able to obtain an agricultural science endorse- 
ment added to their teaching certificates. For this they must take college courses in agricul- 
ture and related areas. Often professors of agricultural education come to the CHSAS to 
teach diese courses after school; in otiier instances the CHSAS teachers go to universities 
for these extra courses. The endorsement gives them some background and understanding 
in agricultural education and protects their positions as permanent teachers for the CHSAS. 
The agricultural science teachers have an agricultural science certificate — ^a new certificate 
which had to be created by the Board of Examiners. 

Insendce training for the faculty, coordinated by the master teacher and the adminis- 
trators, helps to strengthen the links between tiie academic areas and the agricultural science 
classes. One afternoon session began when the students were dismissed early and the 
faculty and staff met informally over lunch. A speaker had been invited from the 
University of Illinois to discuss acid rain. The presentation included a filmstrip and a 
question/answer session. The day was profitable for all in terms of developing staff 
camaraderie and cohesion, informing all teachers about a subject of concern to 
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igricultunlists, and for allowing tinoe for the principal and teachers to nieet during regular 
school hours. 

Linkages 

In addition to its stxxmg ties to the FFA orga^ zation, the CHSAS is linked to many 
other agencies and associations which aid the school by giving resources, information, and 
<^)po(tuiiides for interaction in local and regional events. 

For example, students from the CHSAS demonstrated their skills in landscaping at 
a demonstration sponsored by the National Junior Horticulture Association. Some also 
served on a corps of ushers which guided visiton through the exhibits. Joint projects and 
the exchange of information take place with local colleges and universities and the Illinois 
Association of Vocational Agriculture Teachers. The Chicago Board of Trade has adopted 
the school and has carried out numerous activities such as providing teaching materials, 
providing summer jobs for students, and giving students from the school visitor access to 
the floor where conmKxiities are traded. Articulation with the Agricultural Education 
Department at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign has helped the school to de* 
velq[) its curriculum offerings and to understand the needs of the food and fiber industry at 
local and national levels. 

The Agribusiness Advisory Council to the General Superintendent of Schools con- 
tinues to provide a steady articulation between the school and the business community. 
The ten coomuttees of the council offer advice and suppon in areas such as the horticulture 
industry, an anticipated animal laboratory for the school, and ways to acquire the $14.5 
million funding needed for the expansion of the CHSAS to a school for one thousand stu< 
dents. 

The involvement of sixty-five percent of the CHSAS parents in the Parent Teacher 
Association provides a strong link between the school and the community. Staff members 
at the CHSAS feel well supported by this group. Some parents have commented that hav- 
ing a child in Ae school is like getting a private education free of charge, so they are gener- 
ous in their financial donations. The Parents 100 Club, which was formed in 1986, en- 
courages parents to contribute $100 per family instead of conducting fundraising activities. 
Support is also given in terms of time and energy as the parents attend field trips and other 
school activities and when they write letters to the Board of Education in support of issues 
relevant to the school. 
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Issues 

Unlike many of the other schools studied, the CHSAS does not seem to have a 
problem with obtaining up-to-date materials and maintaining existing equipment. The 
books and materials are well suited for the curriculum the way it stands. For the more 
coixq>licated operations planned for the future site such as in the area of food science, thou- 
sands ci dollars will be needed for specialized equipment 

The major problem in this school is one of space — not only space for instruction, 
but also storage space and places for nonacademic activities such as physical education, 
guidance, extracurricular activities, and teacher planning and conferencing. Space is the 
school's nx>st serious unmet need 

It is estimated that the additional facilities which will provide a more appropriate 
space foe die school and allow the enrollment to expand to one thousand students will cost 
fifteen to sixteen million doUan. Plans are underway for the construction of this facility 
but getting started is an issue since this is the fu^t time a United States high school will be 
built with private funds. The school staff and the community of supponers hope that the 
school system and the State of Illinois will agree to the selling of private bonds which will 
become payable by the State upon mamrity. 

Another issue which arises in this exemplary program is the amount of time stu- 
dents spend in nonclassroom activities. There is some debate among staff members as to 
the extent to which participation in numerous out-of-school activities is positive or detri- 
mental to students' progress. There is no evidence that the students are missing out on 
learning as a result of the activities, but there are numerous and varied activities which do 
take CHSAS students out of the classroom during school hours. These include competi- 
tions and exhibitions which are part of the ties with agricultural organizations and many 
field trips to agricultural sites, businesses, and colleges which offer agriculmre-related pro- 
grams. This especially affects the seniors, some of whom participate in three or four such 
activities per mmth. 

The debate is related K) some of the fundamental issues which concern the way ex- 
emplary vocational education is best delivered. In one sense, it is rea^ionable to expect stu- 
dents to spend as much time as possible in the school where exemplary programs take place 
in order to maximize their contact with good teachers and up-to-date materials. On the 
other hand, there is merit in exposing students to as many educational experiences as 
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possible whether they are held inside or out of the school. Out*of-school activities add 
bitaddi to the students' knowledge and prepare them for operating in the outside world. 



Conclusion 

The exemplary nature of this school is apparent by observation and by consultation 
with persons in the school and in the Chicago Public Schools District. The principal notes 
how genuine the success of the CHSAS is in light of the fact that there has not yet been a 
graduating class whose records of post-high school achievements can be documented. She 
says. 

We have made our success on the interim items such as the position we hold 
in the community ... our commendable test scores . . . and the high place- 
ment of our students in city . . . and national . . . competitions 

She feels that the local, regional, and national perception that the school is exem- 
plary helps it continue to succeed. In other words, past success is a contributing factor in 
future success. 

The two factors mentioned most often by other staff members as contributors to the 
school's success are: (1) attracting a group of motivated students and developing that mo- 
tivation as the students proceed through the school; and (2) the support and freedom the 
school receives from the business and education community. The following quotes from 
the staff at die CHSAS summarize the way in which these two factors are perceived: 

The flnt administrator and staff had a vision. They put together the right 
people to pronx)te the vision to the community, and the school received 
great support ... the advisory counsel and the university involvement help 
us to know what to teach our talented student body . . . everyone bought 
into the concept 

... the setting is part of the success, but the process will work elsewhere if 
the same ingredients are present ... the fim^om within the system to do 
what you want ... a parent organization [which will] demand that freedom 
[but which will] feel free to tell us where we are wrong . . . and [our] never 
accepting the fact that we wouldn't be a successful school . . . neither staff 
nor stjdents would accept not fulfilling the goals we set . . . we should 
never feel as though we have finished 
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High School of Fashion Industries 
New York, New York 



Setting 

The haU'^vays at the High School of Fashion Industries were buzzing on a fall day 
in 1983 after a newspaper article disclosed that Mayor Koch was proposing that high 
school students in New York City be required to wear a school uniform. What's more, it 
stated that students at the Fashion High School would be asked to design several alterna- 
tives for such a uniform. 

The students were verbal in their opposition to the Mayor's proposal: 

*'We need to express our individuality at this time in our lives. Uniforms would 
make us all alite." 

^'Students in this school should be exempt from the rule. We need to make a fash- 
ion statement** 

It will hurt the fashion industry if students are forced to wear uniforms. Teenagers 
spend a lot of money on clothes — ^that's what pan-time jobs are for." 

These comments illustrate the strong conunitment these young people have to the 
specialty focus of their high school. 

The High School of Fashion Industries was identified as an exemplary school be- 
cause it meets the needs of urban youth in a unique way. Some say the school's attraction 
lies in the glamor evoked by "fashion design/* while others say it is because it is the only 
school of its kind in the United States. It is also the only high school in the United States 
to award a technical diploma in fashion. 

In any case, the exemplary qualities* of the school include its high attendance rate 
(eighty-six percent) and low dropout rate (six percent). The school was also recently rated 
amcxig the five safest schools in New York City. 

Another measure of the schools success is its ability to prepare students for college 
as well as for careers in the fashion industry. "The academic skills students get here are 
just as good, if not better, than those they would get in another high school/' emphasized 
an assistant principal. 
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A high percentage of students pass the Regents exam each year. In June, 1988, 
dghty-ifive percent of the graduates went on to pos^secondaiy institutions. About half of 
the graduates are now enrolled at the Qty University of New York and another twenty per- 
cent are attending the Fashion Institute of Technology, Parson's, the Rhode Island School 
of FashicHi Design, and other colleges with a fashion focus. The remaining thirty percent 
are enrcdled in other colleges and universities within and outside the State of New York. 

The schc< 1 succeeds, according to facuhy and students, because of the common 
interest in fashion shared by all and because of a motivated and interested student body. 
Other factors that account for its success include a faculty that cares about students and an 
environment that is safe, orderly, and conducive to learning. 

Students must apply foe admission to the High School of Fashion Industries. Over 
three thousand students apply each year for the eight-hundred and fifty seats available. 
Selection is based upon results of an art examination. Students who are selected feel they 
are special, and indeed they are since so many students apply for admission. An esprit de 
corps develops immediately among students because they all share a common interest and 
because they were all selected for the program. 

Student interest in the specialty area carries over into other subjects as well. 
Although the students are somewhat average in ability, their level of motivation is high. 
They arc involved in something they really like. "The kids really enjoy what they're doing 
here; they have a feeling of success, " explained one staff member. Another echoed that 
feeling: "Our students tend to perform better because they really want to be here," he said. 

Students at Fashion High also know that they have more choices than their peers at 
other high schools. They have a good chance to get a job in what they're interested in and 
they can expect to move up the career ladder rapidly because of the skills they have ac- 
quired at the high school. They can also choose to go to college because of the good prepa- 
raticm they have received in their academic courses. 

Development of the School 

The High School of Fashion Industries is a Unit Trade School, meaning that it 
specializes in only one trade rather than a number of different trades. The school opened its 
doors in 1926 as the Needle Trade Continuation School. It was located in a loft on 34th 
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Soeet, in the ganzient district of New York City, and its purpose was to prepare students 
for jobs in the garment industry, which at that time included sewing, cutting, panem mak- 
ing» and machine q)eradon« Half a million worko^ were needed in those positions at that 
time. 

As the industry expanded, the various unions put pressure on Mayor La Guardia to 
open a high school to prepare students for the garment industry. In 1940, funds were ob- 
tained to open the Central Needle Trades High School, a new ten-story building which 
houses the school today. The school is located at the southern edge of the garr -nt district, 
an area that begins at 34th Street and extends north to 41st Street between 7th Avenue and 
Broadway. The schools curriculum offered courses in production skills as well as courses 
in fashion design, millinery, men's clothing construction, and shoe design. A full aca- 
demic program was also provided to students. 

In 1948, the fint principal of the high school instituted a thineenth year of study for 
stadents who planned to become fashion designers. This program evolved into the now 
free-standing Fashion Institute of Technology. 

The school's name was changed in 1956 to the High School of Fashion Industries 
because the curriculum no longer prepared students solely for production work. The 
school's graduates were also entering the workforce as fashion merchandisers and 
designers. 

The school's current (and fourth) principal has been at the school thirty-six years — 
first as a social studies teacher, then as an assistant principal, and as principal for the past 
sixteen years. When he started teaching at the Fashion high school, his principal would 
send him out to menswear factories to help students get jobs. He became concerned be- 
cause his smdents were being employed as sewing machine operators, which were menial 
jobs in the industry. He asked himself, "What the heck are we doing here?" 

When he became principal, he changed the focus of the school. This was some- 
what difficult at the start because the industry wanted the school to continue to supply its 
production woiters. The principal explained to them that training production workers was 
not the sole purpose of the school. "I told them where I stood and I held my ground, " he 
explained. 
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The industry that used to employ half a million people in production work now 
employs only one-hundred thousand The locadon for the work has shifted to countries 
abroad where labor is cheaper. The garment manufacturing that is sdll done on the East 
Coast is no longer located in New York City's garment district; it is on Canal Street (in 
Chinatown) or in oudying districts in the State of New York or in New Jersey. 

Climate 

The school has an orderly and businesslike climate. Students are well-behaved in 
classes and as they move through the hallways, stairways, and elevators. The halls are 
en^ty during class time and discipline problems are minimal. The school is considered one 
of the safest in the city. The atmosphere is strict but friendly. This is a place where visi- 
tors are greeted with smiles from smdents and staff. 

The teachers at Fashion High School believe that their students are more motivated 
than students at other New York City high schools. Tliey also feel that their students are 
better-disciplined and nicer than most students elsewhere. They genuinely like their stu- 
dents and consider them more motivated and more interested in school than their peers in 
other schools. They say that the focus of the school seems to help students develop self- 
esteem and a positive self-image. For many of these smdents, this is the first time that they 
have been able to demonstrate their talents in an academic setting. Especially for students 
whose first language is not English, the fashion courses provide opportunities for them to 
excel while tiiey are improving their English skills. "Bilingual students can really benefit 
from occupational education," reported an assistant principal. Another assistant principal 
expanded upon this by saying, "Many students here are not very verbal. They have diffi- 
culty expressing themselves in conversation or in writing, but they can express themselves 
through art, design, and the way in which they dress." 

Students 

Enrolhnent in the Fall of 1988 was two thousand students, eighty-seven percent of 
whom are female. School personnel have always had difficuky recruiting young men for 
die jmffdXtL Stereotypes obound in the fashion industry, and many youngsters think it is a 
profession limited to women (xr homosexual men. 

The school's enrollment is predominantiy minority, with Blacks and Hispanics 
comprising ninety percent of the enrollment (forty-five percent each), and Asians and 




others making up the remaining ten percent. The majority (ninety percent) of the school's 
students come from low-income families. 

Students are proud of the ethnic and racial diversity of the student body. They are 
concerned, however, about the small number of boys who select to attend the school. 
Some of the students think that if the school were to reinstitute the men's tailoiing program 
and die furrier classes moit nudes may be attracted 

Students are also proud of the fact that they are being well prepared for occupaticms 
in the fashion industry. One student said, **We are learning skills here that most people 
learn in college. The program here is comparable to FIT [Fashion Institute of 
Technology].*" Another student concurred: 

When you're here, you're in the 'real world.' In other schools, teachers say, 'Wait 
until you get out in the real world; but here, we take field trips and work pan-time 
in the industry, we run the boutique, and we're given more responsibility. 

Students believe that their school offers a rigorous prograni in both the occupational 
and academic subjects. Transfers back to the zone (neighborhood) school are common 
during the first year students are in the program. Some students who choose the school 
diink it will be easier tiian a general high school. They soon find out that it is not. Several 
students reported, '*It*s difficult to graduate from this school." 

Ability levels of students at this high school are as diverse as the boroughs and 
neighborhoods from which they come. Many travel over an hour each way to and from 
school on trains and buses. Parents have either read about the program in the directory 
published by die Board of Education, or they have heard about the school's reputation by 
word of mouth. Fashion High School is known as a safe school that prepares students for 
occupations and for college. 

Students are admitted to the school on the basis of an art examination. Those who 
apply for a major in the Fashion An program must also submit a portfolio containing ten 
pieces of art work. 

Mission and Curriculum 

Faculty and administrators have no difficulty in describing the mission of the school 
today. They agree that it is twofold: (1) to prepare students for careers in the fashion in* 
dustry, and (2) to prepare them to continue their education beyond high school. 
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Ceiter preparanm is much broader today than it was when the continuation school 
was created in 1926. Teachers believe it would be a disservice to die students to prepare 
them for minimum wage jobs in **sweat shops." The industry has changed, the number of 
jobs in different segments of the industry has changed, and the school is trying to adjust its 
curriculum to keep pace widi those changes. 

Students enrolled at the High School of Fashion Industries must take all of the 
courses required for graduation by the New York City Public Schools. In addition, they 
are required to take three years of coursework in their major. As a result, the school day is 
longer and there are no smdy periods. The school is now on an eight period day, which 
was cut back from a nine period day in 1975 for budgetary reasons. 

The high school o£fers six majors under the two broad headings of Fashion An and 
FashicMi Business. The majors under Fashion An include (1) Fashion Design, (2) Fashion 
Illustration and Graphics, (3) Textile/Interior Design, and (4) Fashion Jewelry Design and 
Manufacmring. The majon under Fashion Business are (1) Fashion Merchandising and 
Business and (2) Fashion Visual Merchandising and Display. 

Students are required to select a major in the ninth or tenth grade. They may switch 
majors up until the start of the eleventh grade, at which time they may make no further 
changes. This insures that students will have at least two years of instruction in one occu- 
paticmal area. Of the six majors offered, eighty percent of the students have selected 
Fashion Design or Fashion Merchandising and Business. 

Every student, regardless of major, is required to take several art courses. The 
school also offers Spanish and Chinese bilingual programs, and provides for special edu- 
cation youngsters, most of whom are mainstreamed into regular classes. 

Three support programs are especially useful to students. They are peer tutoring, 
the mentor program, and peer counseling. Students who are having difficulty in any sub- 
ject can stay after school for tutoring by another student under a teacher's supervision. The 
mentor program matches upperclassmen with freshmen as a way of helping ninth graders 
adjust to high school life. The peer counseling program was initiated by a very talented and 
dedicated English teacher who was concerned by the multitude of problems students face 
that are not school-related, but have an impact on how the student does in school. She has 
trained students in her Senior English class to provide counseling to troubled students in 
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lower grades. Some of the problems these students face include neglect, abuse, alcoholism 
in the home, divorce, poverty, and other urban ills. Each senior is paired with a younger 
student who is dealing with a problem or situation similar to what the senior has encoun- 
tered in his or her own life. The English teacher is training other teachers this year so that 
more students can participate in the prognua 

The school provides opportunities to students of all ability levels and an effort is 
made to minimize tracking. Although students are grouped heterogeneously in their occu- 
pational classes, there is ability grouping in math classes. The English classes have stu- 
dents of mixed ability levels, except in the highest and lowest groups (i.e.. Advanced 
Placement and Remedial). Regents level courses are available for any student who wishes 
to take them. 

When die high school opened in 1940, an effort was made to integrate academic 
and occupational offerings. The principal said that when he was a teacher in the school, 
students in his social studies classes were required to produce a period costume. Other 
academic teachers also worked at incorporating fashion topics into their courses. The 
fashion courses, in turn, required students to use a good deal of math in designing, 
measurir.^, and constructing garments. 

Tnt amount of integration of subject areas has diminished since the sta '« has added 
requirements for the Regents diploma. The academic teachers now adhere closely to the 
standard curriculum so that students will be able to pass the exams. 

Occupational Courses 

As mentioned earlier. Fashion Art and Fashion Business course offerings cover 
each of die six majors: (1) Fashion Design, (2) Fashion Illustration and Graphics, (3) 
Textile/Interior Design, (4) Fashion Jewelry Design and Manufacturing, (5) Fashion 
Merchandising and Business, and (6) Fashion Visual Merchandising and Display. 

Smdents not only learn skills in the classroom, they also put those skills to use in 
real-life projects. For example, die students in Fashion Visual Merchandising and Display 
are responsible for designing and settiiig up die school' 5> display windows on the street 
level. They are also responsible for displays in the school hallways, and in the school's 
student-q)erated boutique and school store. 
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The students in Fashion Merchandising and Business also have real-life experience 
in working at the boutique. They conduct product interest surveys and marketing analyses. 
Older mochandise, learn how to buy in wholesale markets, determine retail prices, adver- 
tise their merchandise, keep books, and learn how to deal with the public. 

Students in the Fashion Design major are involved in a yearlong process that results 
in original student designs that are constructed and modelled by students in the annual 
fashion show each wiring. The garments are then purchased by the students who created 
them (to cover the cost of materials) or sold in the boutique. 

Snident interest and involvement is high in these occupational counes. Students 
gain satisfaction as they see their skills improve and as they are critiqued on the products of 
their wcnk. 

The instructors of these classes, for the most pan, have worked in the fashion in- 
dustry before going into teaching. For many of them, however, it has been a number of 
years since they were involved in that industry. 

Academic Classes 

English classes at Fashion industries High School cover material specitled in the 
Board of Education curriculum guide. Regents level courses have more requirements than 
do regular courses. The assistant principal for English, Foreign Languages, and Social 
Studies is helping teachers in the English department use more effective teaching strategies 
in tiieir classes. He uses a booklet issued by the Board of Education that summarizes cur- 
rent research and makes reconmiendations for practice. Teachers are encouraged to modify 
and adapt their instructional strategies accordingly. 

Monthly inservice meetings are held in the math department. The assistant principal 
wQilcs with his teachers to promote a positive attitude toward students. He emphasizes the 
advantages of providing positive, rather than negative, reinforcement. 

When asked how students are grouped for instruction in science, the head of the 
science department responded, "In a way we track students, and in a way we don't." As 
an example, he explained tfiat the Honors Program offers Regents Biology to ninth 
graders. Students with ability can enroll in this class even if they are not in the Honors 
Program. 
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In describing efforts to incorporate fashion in English classes, the assistant princi- 
pal gave exanq)les of a teacher using a fashion article from the newspaper in teaching stu- 
dents how to read nonfiction. Another English teacher had students draw pictures of the 
fashions worn by the characters in the novel Pride and Prejudice. 

Yet another example of integration was seen in a World History class. In this class 
the teacher talked about the climate and crops raised in South America. He discussed vari- 
ous types of sheep and the kinds of wool used by the fashion industry to make coats. 

Alt courses are also well integrated with fashion topics. In one an history class, the 
teacher was taking students through a set of photographs of decorative furniture. Students 
were asked to design a piece of furniture using decorative elements of a given period. In 
anodier art history class, students were designing masks using principles of color and de- 
sign that they will need in their fashion courses. Both instructors taught art history by al- 
lowing students to create their own products in the style or manner of the period or era be- 
ing studied 

Staffing 

The faculty includes one-hundred and fifteen teachers, about half academic and half 
occupational/ Many of them have taught at the school for twenty years or more. There arc 
seven assistant principals, five of whom teach one class a day and serve as department 
heads for their subject area or a number of subject areas. Few teachers apply for transfers 
to other schools. 

For the most part, teachers work together cooperatively. There appears to be a 
mutual respect between the academic and occupational teachers. In the science depanment, 
new teachers are paired with a master teacher in the occupational area. The assistant princi- 
pal explains, A demonstration lesson in a trade area is the same as a demonstration lesson 
in science or mathematics." He believes that good teaching transcends subject matter 
boundaries. 

Another example of cooperation is seen each spring when the school's fashion 
show takes students out of class to prepare for the event. The academic teachers under- 
stand that the fEishion show is an important learning experience for the students. 
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Linkages 

The school has several strong linkages with business and industry. The principal 
has assembled an impressive group of industry leaders to serve on the Fashion Crafts 
Educational Commission, which is the advisory board for the high school. The 
Commission has sixty*four noembers, fourteen of whom serve with the principal on an 
Executive Committee. 

The advisory board has been responsible for developing an internship program in 
which seniors work half-days in industry and receive course credit. The Commission has 
also established a scholarship program by which any student in the school with an eighty- 
five average is awarded $150 per year ($200 if the student is a senior). This small scholar- 
ship provides money for students to purchase supplies needed in their fashion classes. It 
also provides recognition to students who are doing well academically. In 1987-88, ap- 
proximately eighty-five students were eligible for these scholarships. 

The Commission also provides speakers for the school, arranges field trips to the 
industry, and assists with the critique and selection of student-made garments for the an- 
nual fashion show. At the time of the site visits to the school, the advisory board was 
gearing up for its annual dinner dance to raise money for the scholarship fund. One of the 
members of the Commission's Executive Conrmiittee was at the school to judge the fash- 
ims that would be modelled by students at the dinner dance. In the spring, Liz Qaibome 
comes to the school to judge the garments created for the fashion show. 

Students in the Fashion Merchandising program are assisted in obtaining pan-time 
jobs through the school's pannership with Bloomingdales, B. Altman, and other depart- 
ment stores in New York. Bloomingdales adopted the school in 1986. Another program is 
available to seniors who wish to attend school in the morning and work at a paying job in 
dieir nugor fiekl in the afternoon. 

Faculty believe that students are well prepared to enter postsecondary institutions 
that specialize in fashion design. In fact, some feel the students are too well prepared. 
Those who enter the Fashion Institute of Technology are frequentiy bored with their classes 
because nwterial is a repetition of what they already learned in their high school classes. 
Attempts have been made by school staff to get administrators at the Fashion Institute to 
give credit for courses aheady taken at the high school, but those attempts have not been 
successful. 
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Equipment and Materials 

Funding is a big issue here as it is in most other vocational high schools. The 
fashion industry has made some major changes with which the school has not been 
able to keep up. For example, the dressmaker forms used for draping garments 
change each year in die industry, but the forms used in the school were purchased 
in 1975. Due to their cost ($425 each) they cannot be replaced often. A Computer 
Assisted Design (CAD) system is also needed for up-to-date instruction, but funds 
ait not available to purchase one. 

Books and instructional materials could be improved in some classes. Consumable 
supplies are one of the largest expenses at Fashion High, but the Board of 
Education provides only 50^ per student per month. As a result, students must 
purchase their own materials or teachers have to ask industry for donations of 
fatmcs and other items. 

St<^ing 

Another concern is finding competent teachers in the occupational areas. The 
school has a stable, but aging, faculty. For examp^'*, the two assistant principals 
for occupational education have been at the school for twenty-seven and twenty- 
three years respectively. Many other teachers have spent most, if not all. of their 
teaching careers in this school. When faculty members in the occupational areas 
retire, there is concern about finding good replacements. 

People in the fashion industry make a good deal more money than they would in 
teaching. Making a permanent full-time move to teaching at Fashion High would 
mean having to take sixty-two college credits, thirty of which must be in education, 
as well as taking a substantial cut in pay. However, there are professionals who 
may be willing to come in and teach one class a day. The principal would like to 
hire them as pan-time teachers, but the union contract will not allow him to do so. 
One assistant principal said, "We are so unique, we should have the right or 
privilege to hire peq>le in the industry pan time." 

Pan-time instructors from the fashion industry would solve two problems: one of 
staffing and a second of staying current. Those who are working in the industry 
have a great deal to share with students and tiicy lend credibility to what they say 
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about requirements for success in the occupation. Care must be taken, however, to 
ensure that these individuals learn about teaching principles and nnethods, and that 
they care about young people. Subject area specialists alone do not make effective 
instructors. 

Teachers of academic subjects are also difficult to recruit. The Board sends teach- 
ers to the school rather than allowing the principal to interview and select the 
teachers. The principal said, "I have to accept people I wouldn^t want teaching my 
own children.*" 

Staff development is also an issue at Fashion High School. The monthly forty- 
minute departmental meetings are inadequate at a school of this type. Occupational 
teachers, many of whom have not worked in the industry in decades, need 
opportunities to learn from those in the industry. Summer internships would work 
best for these teachers, given the demands on their time during the school year. A 
limited attempt at staff development has been made with Bloomingdales offering 
half-day visits to occupational teachers, but this field trip approach is not enough. 
It is extremely important for teachers to stay current with what the industry is doing 
in order to prepare students for occupations that will not only allow them to get jobs 
at die entry level, but will allow them to move up the career ladder. One assistant 
principal believes that teachers who arc on sabbatical or other leaves should be 
required to take their leave waking within the industry. 

Graduation Requirements 

One of the assistant principals in the academic area is concerned about New Yoric 
state's "very strong academic push," which he believes is beginning to wipe out 
occupational courses. When Regents requirements arc added to the curriculum, 
specialty courses are cut. He feels that some compromises must be made to 
acconunodate both kinds of courses, since the combination is what makes this 
school so effective. 

Even the summer program for incoming students has shifted direction because of 
changing statewide priorities. Inconting students in years past were introduced to 
the fashion specialty during die summer, but now die emphasis is on basic skills, 
which one of die assistant principals calls "deadly skills." He feels that they have 




taken the fun out of the summer program. He also expressed concern about the 
push toward won academics: 

Rather than looking at successful vocational schools, they put us 
into an academic mold We have better success than those schools; 
weYe proud of what we're doing, but they keep taking away rather 
than adding. We need a longer day. We may even need a five-year 
program, 

• Class Size 

Currently class size reaches the maximum permitted by the teachers' union con- 
tract — thirty-four students in academic classes and twenty-eight students in 
occupati<xial classes. This is too large, especially in the occupational areas where 
indivklual student projects require one-on-one assistance from the teacher. 

• Physica! Plant 

The Fashion Industries High School is housed in a ten-story building, which has an 
impressive art-deco entrance with marble floors and ceramic tiles. Also on the main 
floor is an auditorium with a mural painted in the 1940s by an artist commissioned 
by the school's Advisory Board. When "ou leave the first floor, however, the 
school's physical plant is depressing. The classrcx)ms and hallways have not been 
painted since the building was constructed in 1940. Plaster and peeling paint fall 
finom the ceilings and walls in a slow but steady rain. The school is free from litter 
or graffiti, but the grimy walls, falling plaster, and old furniture make it a 
dqntssing environment in which to teach and leam. 

Conclusion 

The High School of Fashion Industries is meeting the needs of urban minority stu- 
dents in a unique way. The school is beginning to deal with integration of specialty and re* 
quired subject matter and, to some extent, is moving toward more heterogeneous grouping 
of students for instruction. The high attendance rate, low dropout rate, lack of discipline 
inpoblems, and high level of student motivation seem related to the school offering a spe- 
cialty and to its dual mission of preparing students for careers and for college. The teachers 
in the academic area have respect for those in the occupational area and vice versa. The 
feeling at this school is *'we're all in it together." 
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The school staff concerns itself with not only the academic and occupational needs 
of students, but also with their enaodonal needs. Although the students appear to be very 
well adjusted, many of them are dealing with enormous problems outside school. It is 
these students, and others like them, that make the Fashion High School a special place— a 
place that offers hapt for the future* As one teacher aptly put it, 'Teachers who do well 
here believe in the kids and believe in the sancdty of education.*' 
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Murry Bergtraum High School for Business Careers 
New York, New York 

Setting 

Muny Bergtraum High School for Business Careers is distincrive in the New York 
City school system because of its concentration in business careers, its recognition by par- 
ents and students as a school of choice and its vast network of mtacts in the business 
community. The school is set in Lower Manhattan quite close to Wall Street and near many 
public tranqx>rtation lines, providing good opportuniiic: to make linkages with the busi- 
ness arena in which its graduates must compete. 

The school building is a triangular structure, quite modem in design. It is within 
walking distance of many official buildings such as City Hall, Police Headquarters, couns, 
and business establishments. The Brooklyn Bridge stretches past the southern side of 
Bergtraum's triangle. Some apaitment houses dot the area which could be referred to as 
Bergtraum's neighborhood. Some are high-priced residences occupied by business per- 
sons, many of whom have homes elsewhere, others are pan of a public housing project. 
There is not the sense of "conmiunity" between the school and these inhabitants as there 
would be if Bergtraum were a "neighborhood school." Very few of the students who have 
gone to Bergtraum come from tnese buildings. Bergtraum's enrollment is about 2,500 stu- 
dents, they come firom all five boroughs of New York City. 

Bergtraum High School is very well equipped. Being a rather new school it has 
built-in facilities such as computer laboratories, a photography room, a duplication ma- 
chines lab, a sale^ lab, and a broadcasting studio which a modem high school for business 
careers nc^ds, but which older schools may have to create out of space allocated for other 
purposes. These facilities and the advanced level of the business courses and experiences 
help Bergtraum students to excel after ihey graduate. 

Development of the School 

A core group of staff participated in the planning for Bergtraum High School in 
1974. Many of the beginning planners w^re teachers and administrators who were special- 
ists in business education in public secondary schools and colleges. The school was to 
embody a new concept in career education. The students would end up being educated 
both for college and for entry level positions in business. In other words, the school and 



the business cocm^unity would share in the pTX)cess of education. This meant that close ties 
had to be forged between the school and the business conununity and that the curriculum 
had to be more up-to-date than high school curriculums are generally. The curriculum had 
to reflect what was actually happening in the business worid at the time the students were 
proceeding through the school and what would be the upcoming technology for business in 
the future. To assure these close ties, persons from the business world were included in 
the initial planning stages and a required internship program was developed so that every 
F*ergtraum student would have some experience in the business world regardless of his/her 
chosen area of study. 

One of the business ties which helped to assure the unique and exemplary nature of 
the school was the contact with a conmiunity organization in the area where the school was 
to be located. The organization was the Downtown Lower Manhattan Association. With 
members from this group, major corporations, and personnel from the Board of Education, 
a steeriug coimiiittee for Bergtraum High School was formed. The committee made sure 
the structure and mission of the school would meet the needs of the Lower Manhattan area. 
This included, for example, the creation of new content areas in the high school curriculum 
such as securities and finance and legal studies in business. 

In addition, the planning process included the work of a researcher who studied 
economic trends and projected the types of jobs which were and would be available in 
business and the skills students would need in order to be hired for those jobs after gradua- 
tion. The researcher also opened new contacts and networks in the business community 
for die school. 

The exemplary namre of the school originated in this process. The ideology and 
philosophy of futuristic business education and excellence in teaching and learning were 
spearheaded by the planning staff and the principal and were molded into the curriculum at 
a summer institute in 1975. The school opened in September of that year with the same 
principal and many of the same staff members who are present at the school today. The 
general mission of the school has been carried out well and the school is well regarded in 
New York City and far beyond. 

Climate 

Staff members at Bergtraum attest to the fact that the school gets its reputation 
mosdy because of the tone set by the principal and the successful accomplishments of 
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Bergtraum's graduates. They describe the school as "organized" and '*well-run.*' The 
dr(^x>ut rate is less than two percent. Over ninety percent of the graduates go on to post- 
secondary studies. 

Parents in New Yoric City like the school because of its reputation for excellence 
and because it is in what is considered to be a safe area of the city. Many of Bergtraum's 
graduates get good jobs after high school or go on to do well in college, creating a positive 
image for the school by example and by word of nx)uth. 

Part of the public relations carried out for the school is done by students in the 
Student Life Qass. These students are enrolled in this exclusive class to learn how to pro* 
mote and represent Bergtraum for visitors and interested persons outside the school. They 
must have recommendations from teachers k> be accepted into the class. They act as guides 
for the many visitors Bergtraum High School receives and they work with guidance per- 
scxiHcl in the articulation prograui. Thir invclvcs accoiiipanying guidance person ncl on 
visitations to junior high schools and middle schools to answer questions for prospective 
Bergtraum applicants. 

The articulation program helps the guidance staff keep track of how desirable the 
school is. For example, they have spoken to groups of junior high school students who 
are interested in business. A majority of the options schools and zoned high schools in 
New York Gty offer business as an area of study. But, because of its good reputation md 
safe environment, the students are interested in studying business at Bergtraum, <;ven 
thou^ schools closer to their homes offer business as an area of specialization. 

They will eventually apply to programs at Bergtraum as their first few choices on 
the high school application form. Although they may be interested in business, they will 
choose Bergtraum as a school over the specific program of study they desire. Thus 
Bergtraum programs are listed as their first several choices. They will list other schools 
with their preferred program only after their Bergtraum choices have been exhausted. This 
behavior of applying to multiple programs at selected schools is still another indication of 
the students' unwillingness to go to the zoned schools and provides another strategy of the 
stud It application/selection process which may be altered by the instituti'^n of random se- 
la ^n in the education option schools. 




The parents' association at Bergtraum is small. Since the school draws its students 
frcMn the entire city, the school, for many parents, is far from home. It is difficult for them 
to attend meetings and school functions. Even so, school personnel feel supponed by the 
parents in decisions about the students* education and by the excellent word-of-mouth rec- 
ommendations the parents give the school. Parents arc impressed that the school is a posi* 
tive environment for their children in a safe neighborhood near many different transporta- 
tion lines. Thus, the school receives accolades from parents and this is reflected in the 
media and the general puUic relations information about Bergtraum. Some parents partici- 
pate with the teachers and students in the Consultative Council which advises the principal 
on matters of importance to the overall function of Bergtraum. 

Students 

The 1987-1988 enrollment at Bergtraum was approximately 2,500 students. About 
one third of the student body is male. The census also includes < . hundred and seventy 
special education students. Special classes and teachers are assigned to meet the needs of 
this population, but the students are mainstreamed whenever possible. 

Until Uie fall of 1987, the admission process at Bergtraum included screening all 
cumulative recwds of applicants. Starting with the freshman class of 1987, Bergtraum and 
the other Dption high schools in New York City were no longer allowed to screen all of 
their students. Now approximately fifty percent of the incoming class is randomly as- 
signed from Bergtraum's applicant pool. The other fifty percent is chosen by the schoors 
guidance department using the following criteria: (1 ) attendance and punctuality; (2) inter- 
est and niotivation for school as demonstrated by par ?ing all of their subjects; (3) rating 
Bergtraum as a high priority choice on their high school application; and (4) range of abil- 
ity. For the range of ability criteria, guidelines are used so that sixteen percent of the stu- 
dents who are accepted read above grade level, sixteen percent read below grade level and 
sixty-eight percent are reading on grade level. 

Whfle there is no cut off score in reading or in grade point averages, students who 
need much remediation of basic skills are not accepted. It is felt that Bergtraum cannot 
meet the needs of these students and they will not be able to participate fully in the academic 
program there. The staff agrees, but feels that the school, on the other hand, never receives 
the very best students in the system because those students usually go to the examination 
schix)ls or other specialized schools in the system. 
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Generally, teachers and administrators at Bergtraum are opposed to the new process 
of randomizing to select half of the students. They have already noted that the behavior and 
perfonnance of the 1987 freshman class are different than incoming classes of the past. 
They think these students arc less mature and less able to handle high school work. They 
attribute these changes to the way in which this new class was chosen and they predict that 
these students as a group will be less successful at Bergtraum. They feel they know the 
SOTt of student who will do well in Bergtraum's particular environment and they should be 
allowed to choose that type which will experience success in the program they offer. 
Estimates are that between twenty and thirty percent of the freshmen are not well placed at 
BergtraunL 

When the guidance staff were allowed to select all ot iie incoming students, one 
criterion they considered was a mixed geographic representation in all of the departments. 
This helped to assure a balanced ethnic representation in the student body as reflected by 
the school system as a whole. Thus the school was fifty-five percent Black, thiny percent 
Hispanic, and fifteen white and Asian. The staff believes that this ethnic balance will be 
disrupted as more randomization takes place. 

Some staff at Bergtraum believe that the ethnic mix has not been a problem at the 
school thus far. Most of the students who have been accepted at the school have not partic- 
ipated in any serious racial bias or violence. The minor situations that have occurred have 
been handled satisfactorily by the administrators and security personnel. 

Issues in the placement of minority students in internship positions have not arisen. 
The staff attributes this to the success Bergtraum has had in building the self-esteem of all 
students, especially minorities. If a student's self-concept is improved by attending the 
school and the quality of instruction and learning are high, then his/her motivation level will 
be higher. Some staff people feel that, "success is a matter of motivation rather than 
edmicity." 

The time allotted for this research did not allow for the data collection which would 
follow this premise to its conclusion. It would be interesting to see how many of the mi- 
nority students had internship placements comparable to the universe of placement settings 
developed by Bergtraum staff, and if minority graduates experienced comparable success in 
the corporate world to nonminorities. If this were true, this represents a major depanure 
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from what has occurred previously in terms of the experiences of minority business per- 
sons. If Bergtraum has an instructional/motivational formula for bringing about such sue- 
cesSt the exemplary nature of the school cannot be overstated 

Mission and Curriculum 

Bergtraum is officially an academic/comprehensive school with educational options. 
These options are three-year sequences which prepare the students for business careers and 
give them the appropriate background needed to enter college. The school has a definite 
occupational slant Its emphasis on business careers is quite well defined, but Bergtraum is 
not officially a vocational school. There are none of the regular shops such as home eco- 
nomics or woodworking. The business courses are the only career related classes. 

Bergtiaum High School is an unzoned school in New York City, meaning that no 
students are assigned there without having been accepted. It draws students from all of the 
boroughs. In general, students do not transfer into Bergtraum from other schools. From 
the beginning of grade ten, student schedules are set for a specific area of concentration. 
There is not much flexibility for entering this schedule late or changing into another concen- 
tration without losing credits or having to spend extra terms in high school to complete the 
requirements for graduation. The programming is rather fixed in all specialty areas. A 
certain scope and sequence is followed closely because of the developmental nature of 
learning business subjects and because the students must also take the courses necessary 
for entering college. 

The two aspects of student experience discussed above give Bergtraum High 
School an edge over other schools in the system. The first one is the opinion that those ac- 
cepted to the school are "better off* than most of the high school students in New York 
City (especially students in the zoned high schools). The second is the rigidity of the pro- 
gramming at Bergtraum which makes it difficult to transfer from one area of concentration 
to another. These factors tend to hold Bergtraum students in place. Educationally astute 
students and parents do not v/ant to risk moving from Bergtraum to an "inferior'* school; 
neither do they want to spend extra terms in high school if this can be avoided. Thus, the 
students who originally enter a freshman class at Bergtraum are not likely to leave. They 
choose their areas of concentration early, stick to that decision, and proceed through the 
school program, for the most pan, as motivated smdents who graduate after four years. 
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The staff at Bergtraum cites three goals for all of its students. They are the follow- 
ing: (1) a strong academic education whic: will enable each student upon graduation to 
pursue either higher education, meaningful employment, or both; (2) an awareness on the 
part of each student of the divenity of opportunity available in the business conununity of 
this city and of the knov. ledge and skill necessary to take advantage of those opportunities; 
and (3) the development of the specific knowledge and skills required for entry into one 
majOT area of business. All resources in the school are primed to aid in the success of this 
mission. The course offerings are designed to provide a general education plus knowledge 
and skills in an area of business. 

In addition to taking the core of regular high school subjects as mandated by New 
York City and New York State, students at Bergtraum concentrate in one of these areas of 
business education: (1) accounting, (2) information systems technology, (3) data process- 
ing, (4) marketing, (5) secretarial science, (6) securities and science, and (7) legal studies 
in business. There is also a clencal office skills (COS) concentration, a special program 
which encourages at-risk students to stay in school. The thirty students in this program at- 
tend school on alternate weeks and work the rest of the time in settings monitored by the 
school 

The traditional business area of secretarial studies is offered at Bergtraum in two 
different ways. According to the staff, many students at Bergtraum, especially males, re- 
ject the idea of training to be a secretary. Because of this, a new area of concentration, 
InfOTmaticHi Systems, was created. The subject matter in this area is electronic information 
processing, its applications, and administrative support systems. The change has been 
beneficial in that it has encouraged more males to become involved in this son of career 
preparation. Over the years in which the information systems concentration has func- 
tioned, males have remained in the program. In 1988, the first graduation year for this 
specialty, one third of the fifty-two graduates were males, whereas in the concentration 
called ''SetTCtarial Science," out of one-hundred graduates only one was male. Most 
Information Systems graduates go on to higher education, and some have been accepted 
into the information systems departments at Baruch College and Pace University. 

Special electives from which the students may choose are as follows: (1) advanced 
placement classes in science, mathematics, and foreign languages; (2) graphics; (3) fashion 
art; (4) television production; and (5) band or chorus. The Drama Club at Bergtraum is one 
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of the most popular extracurricular activities. It has performed works such as A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Students are encouraged not only to perform but also to write 
plays. One student who won a dtywide prize for play writing because a Bergtraum teacher 
encouraged him is going on to study drama in college. A former Bergtraum activity, the 
school boat ride, is being reinstituted. Five-hundred students participated in the all day 
trip, sailing up the Hudson to Bear Mountain in the spring of 1988. Other extracurricular 
activities include Junior Achievement, the Journalism Club, a Future Sales Executive Club, 
and sports teams. 

All students in the school carry seven periods of instruction. All of them must take 
keyboarding skills, introduction to occupational education, three years of courses in their 
major subject, and foreign language or computer literacy. It is a school requirement that all 
students must complete at least one semester of internship in a business setting before they 
graduate. A cooperative (co-op) program is also offered at Bergtraum. In this program, 
the students are paid to work in businesses on a part-time basis after school. In some 
cases, students use their co-op placements to fulfill the internship requirement. Other stu- 
dents participate in both the internship and co-op employment programs. This is possible 
because of the numerous links Bergtraum has with the business community. 

Starring 

The organization and quality of the staff at Bergtraum High School is a positive 
contribution to the exemplary nature of the school. An unusual feature which differs from 
the staffing patterns of other high schools is that there is an Assistant Principal for Student 
Activities. The person in this role is assigned to administer the internship program. This 
means that an administrator is directiy responsible and available to give attention to this ba- 
sic part of business education for which Bergtraum is known. 

The assistant principal works with a job developer, the business advisory council, 
and businesses to support the school's outside linkages. Many of the administrators have a 
background in business education and many have worked in business and industry. Their 
expertise and the ties they have made in the business world are additional aids to linkages 
necessary for the school's success. 

When business teachers leave their positions, it is difficult to find new ones— 
especially in areas such as stenography. Shortages of such teachers began soon after the 
school opened. In 1975, the year of the fiscal crisis in New York City, some of the 
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teachers who were dismissed never returned even when their jobs were available again. 
Many had found secure positions in the business world which paid more than their teaching 
jobs did. There are no incentive programs for business persons or for students majoring in 
business to enter the teaching profession, whereas there are such programs for specialists 
in trade areas who are eligible to teach in vocational schools. Thus, a number of temporary 
teachers are usually employed at Bergtraum. 

The administrators make it a point to take student teachers from Baruch College and 
New York University. They screen the students and they make inquiries to the student 
teacher supervisors at these schools as to the potential of the student teachers to become 
good business education teachers at Bergtraum upon graduation. The characteristics they 
are looking for are teaching ability and nx)tivation. The motivation must be for both teach- 
ing students and keeping abreast of tiie rapid changes in business education. 

In addition to working with people at the personnel bureau at the Board of 
Education, Bergtraum administrators work Uuough their contacts in the business and aca- 
demic worlds to locate new teachers. One department chairperson dislikes hiring teachers 
with a narrowly focused specialty. Generalists in business education are preferred. Here 
again, this is because of die rapid changes which can take place in the structure of the de- 
partment Course offerings and content change with what is needed by the students and the 
business worid. Teachers who are too specialized often cannot fit into the new structure. 

Staff development opportunities for Bergtraum teachers occur in a series of teacher- 
to-teacher visitations and workshops conducted during preparation periods or after school. 
This allows teachers to learn fix>m each other. Adnrinistrators describe the >e interactions 
between teachers as open and useful for integrating the work of the entire staff. 
Demonstration lessons and workshops are conducted periodically by school personnel and 
the Board of Education. 

Those teachers who supervise student teachers get certificates to take courses at the 
student teacher^s college. This offers opportunities for teachers who are very specialized to 
broaden their knowledge of business. Sabbaticals also help teachers and administrators to 
update their skills and knowledge in business and in education. 
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Linkages 

The encouragement and growth of partnerships between schools and business is a 
phenomenon which is gaining wide appeal in New York State. One publication by the 
New York State Education Department lists nearly seventy*five successful programs. 
GovemOT Cuomo has called for the proliferation of such linkages. The New York Alliance 
for Public Schools has been established as a coalition to foster partnerships. Bergtraum 
High School exemplifies some of the best ways these partnerships can be used for the mu- 
tual benefit of school and business. 

Formerly, the staff at Bergtraum had to reach out to the business community in 
Older to develop the ties that were needed to place interns and to be advised about jobs and 
new developments in business careers. School administrators solicited support and panici- 
pated in activities which would allow for information sharing. They scheduled field trps to 
business^ settirigs aiid invited business persons to speak at the school The Downtown 
Lower Manhattan Association continues to develop support for local businesses. 

Companies are more receptive now that the school has developed a reputation of 
quality. Momentum is growing for school/business partnei^hips. Businesses now request 
linkages with Bergtraum, including requests to have students as interns, and various agen- 
cies and organizations ask to have tours of the xhool. 

One of the first linkages of Bergtraum with the private sector was with the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. Currcntiy Chase Manhattan takes fifty c ^ 1 rgtraum's students as interns 
each year. These student interns are assigned to offices throughout Chase's corporate 
structure and perform tasks which heighten their awareness of the demands of the increas- 
ingly complex world of work. The bank advises the students in a Small Business 
Management Qub. Bergtraum is also linked to the New York Stock Exchange, the Marine 
Midland Bank, and State legislative bodies. There are nearly eighty-five sponsors of 
Bergtraum students. Organizations and agencies such as these provide internships and also 
provide special projects such as seminars, market simulations, learning materials, and 
mentoring. 

Most of tiie internship placements are in the subject area in which the students are 
majors. The school asks the staff at these placement settings to allow the students to per- 
form vital services. Jobs witii "makeshift" work are avoided. The strategy is to let stu- 
dents see how important their work is to the whole organization. They realize that they will 
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be missed on the job if they are absent. This helps the students leam the value of punctual- 
ity and good attendance. 

Duties the students might perfomi range from receptionist work to complex com- 
puter analysis, depending on their skills and experience. In addition to their assigned work 
at these internships, they may shadow various employees to see how a day in business un- 
folds, or they may interact in other informal ways with permanent employees. These ex- 
periences give the student a broad sense of what happens in the workplace and it improves 
their interpersonal skills as they observe and question workers. The companies require 
students with good communication skills and attendance records. Some specify that the 
students should come with an attitude which will allow them to take direction well. 

Articulation between the school and the internship settings makes the business per- 
sonnel aware of the skills students are learning in school and the school aware of the skills 
students acquire as interns so that the curriculum and the placement become relevant and re- 
sponsive to one another and to current requirements of the world of work. Students are re- 
quired to write reports at the end of their internship, and the setting for the internship is re- 
quired to send the school an evaluative repon on each student. The repons are read by the 
staff at Bergtraum and considered when grading the students. 

In cases where there are problems with an intern or with the setting at which a stu- 
dent is placed, the assistant principal arbitrates. For example, in the case where one com- 
pany complained that a student intern had a poor attitude toward work, it was found that the 
student was unhappy with the type of work she was being given to do. The situation was 
resolved by an agreement to increase the complexity ot the student's work and by giving 
the student counseling on ways to approach an employer when some aspect of work is not 
satisfactory. 

From some of the prospective settings for internships comes the inquiry, "What 
will we get out of participating in the program?" The staff at Bergtraum informs them how 
ties with the school are fostered by the state and how they can bring about good public re- 
lations and more opportunities for the organization. It is also a way to prcscreen young 
people who may become permanent employees after they graa jate. Even more imponant 
though is the long term benefit of providing service to the educational system and assuming 
the task of training the business leaders of tomorrow. 

1/ 
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Bergtraum High School has a business advisoxy council which was formed out of 
the original businesses which suggested the idea for a business careers high school The 
council makes sure the skills the school is teaching are the ones that will be needed in the 
business worid Suggestions made by this group have helped Bergtraum High to revise 
the content and sequence of its courses and internships. For example, the teaching of cer- 
tain computer languages at certain times was worked out in collaboration with the business 
advisOTy council. Now the sequence in which computer languages are taught is the same 
sequence that the students will need them as they progress through various business expe- 
riences. There are also plans to begin an advanced placement class in computer programs 
which will prepare students for the growing use of programs such as D Base and Cobol. 

Issues 

This case study is about a high school with a legacy of success in training young 
people for business careers. Tne reasons for this success lie both in the administra- 
tion/organization of the school and the mutually profitable linkages between the school and 
the business conununity for which it prepares and recommends workers. 

It is evident from the data generated at Bergtraum that factors which aid good stu- 
dent outcomes have been abundant in the school since its inception. Many of the recurring 
themes which characterize the Bergtraum ethnography are identical to the aforementioned 
elements which are present in the most effective schools — a principal who, fh)m the be- 
ginning, has provided leadership and a proactive style in linking academic education with 
occupational skills and experiences; a strong academic climate fostered by a caring staff and 
nurtured by the reputation of successful graduates; an interpersonal climate which has been 
relatively free of tension and disruption; a strictiy adhered to curriculum structure which lets 
students know from the beginning what they must accomplish and in what sequence in 
order to graduate; a departmental organization which is flexible enough to accommodate 
changes in business and technology; and lastly, but most importantly, a vast network of 
linkages with organizations, agencies, and businesses which have a vested interest in edu- 
cating the young people who will be the workforce of the future. With this cadre of 
"effective" traits, the chances for any given student or program to succeed at Bergtraum arc 
maximized. When problems or loopholes do arise, there is a high level administrator for 
every category, including the school/business linkages, to act as a troubleshooter. 
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Despite this success, there may be some indications that the new student selection 
pn)cess may be the source of a new problem at the school. The staffs opinion that ran- 
domizatioa has led to a "less qualified*' freshman class must be considered. If *1ess quali- 
fied** is synonynKHis with **more at-risk** and if this population is in fact, or in perception, 
increasing in die school, new systems may have to be devised to correct the lack of student 
preparation or the perception thereof. Interesting questions for future study are, '*At what 
point— or at what critical mass — will the prop<^on of less qualified students begin to hin- 
der Bergtraum*s success rate in outcomes for all students?** or "At what point may the ran- 
domization process dismpt the ethnic balance which has been achieved at Bergtraum?" The 
latter question has grave implications for the quality of educational opportunity for New 
York City students. 

Another radier complex issue which Bergtraum High School continues to experi- 
ence and for which solutions are needed is the traditional academic-vocational dichotomy. 
Because of its ^lit nature which is partially academic and partially vocational, Bergtraum is 
caught between two sometimes conflicting roles. The following two items exemplify this 
curious status. 

Vocational schools require a higher level of funding than academic schools because 
of the materials and equipment needed for the hands-on experience or shop classes. In 
additicHi to the funds for the original purchase of equipment, monies are needed to maintain 
the shops. Frequent upgrading of the equipment is a must if the students aie to receive a 
viable education in line with what is required by the business community. One of the most 
serious unmet needs of the school is money to maintain and upgrade equipment. For ex- 
ample, some of the new computer software packages cannot be run on computers with the 
small amount of memory which was adequate in the mid 1970s, but is now inadequate in 
the 1980s. Bergtraum has more of these machines to upgrade than the r.verage academic 
high school which contains a computer room. As long as Bergtraum maintains its objective 
of preparing students for college, it will not tit the traditional definition of a vocational 
school. 

On the other hand, Bergtraum suffers somewhat as an academic school because it 
has such a well defined occupational concentration. Students who attend the school and 
wish to attend college are sometimes penalized by institutions of higher education. One 
college-bound student who excelled at Bergtraum and was ranked second in the graduating 
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class with a nincty-scvcn percent average was denied entrance to an Ivy League college. 
The reason given by the college was that a ninety-seven percent average in a business high 
school is not the same as it would be in an academic school. 

To the extent that this acadeniic-vocational dichotomy lingers in agencies which 
provide educational resources and in postsccondary institutions, Bergtraum will remain in a 
curious juxtaposition with other high schools in college acceptances. As the dichotomy 
diminishes, as related research findings suggest, Bergtraum will become a candidate for 
"the nrodel of choice" in an effort to create high schools which "do it all" in terms of voca- 
tional and academic education. 




The Entrepreneurial Education Program at 
Jane Addams Vocational High School 
New York, New York 

Background 

This case study differs from the others presented in this paper in that it highlights 
only one of the programs in a vocational high school. The program was chosen because it 
is an example of an innovative, inspirational effort to make vocational education meaningful 
to students who arc considered the most at risk of not finishing high school. Many of the 
students who participate in the program are the most at-risk students within a student body 
which is among the most disadvantaged in New York City. The school as a whole does 
not have all the features we have described as exemplary characterisdcs, but, with the suc- 
cess of this program, the staff and the students are generating ideas on how to improve 
some other facets of t!ie school. 

The school is Jane Addams Vocational High School located in the Bronx, New 
Yc^. The Entrepreneurial Education Program there has inspired students to establish their 
own small businesses and, in turn, has encouraged them to stay in school and make the 
most of the educational resources afforded them. These young business people have come 
to realize that the profits earned from running a business and staying in school are finan- 
cially rewarding and psychologically advantageous. They are making money and they are 
increasing their feelings of confidence and self-worth. 

Program Description 

A growing list of radio shows, television programs, and periodicals have profiled 
the Entrepreneurial Education Program at Jane Addams Vocational High School. The ef- 
fort is receiving wide acclaim as a successful way to teach special education students and 
stude -ts at risk of dropping out to function in the world of work and to inspire them to re- 
main in school until graduation. Learning about entrepreneurship has inspired many of the 
program participants to start a business. These small companies, twenty-seven in number, 
had a combined sales total of $17,000 in 1986. The experiences of the program are now 
being shared with other schools in New York and elsewhere. National recognition was re- 
ceived when five of the student entrepreneurs accompanied a teacher to a national confer- 
ence for inner city entrepreneurs. 




The program was founded in September, 1985. by one of Addams' business edu- 
cation teachers. His goal was to use business as an educational and inspirational tool to 
keep high risk students in school. Many of these students had akeady stopped coming to 
school or came sporadically; some had attendance rates of less than thirty percent. The 
business teacher knew that the future would be bleak for these students with no diploma 
and no job skills. He knew that entrepreneurship could be a catalyst to rekindle the interest 
of indifferent and troubled students. He states, "I have discovered, again and again, that 
my lessons on entrepreneurship appeal strongly to students viewed ... as undisciplined 
and low achievers." Thus, he began the Entrepreneurial Education Program with a few 
thousand dollars donated by the Trickle Up Program, a foundation that helps disadvantaged 
people to start businesses. 

Some of the program's participants have regular schedules of classes at Addams. 
Many of the high risk entrepreneur students do not attend regular high school classes. The 
idea behind the program is that running small businesses requires these students to obtain 
the same knowledge that they would get in classes. For example, learning about govern- 
ment and citizenship is required of high school students in regular social studies classes. 
These entrepreneur students gain similar knowledge by obtaining business licenses, paying 
taxes and insuring their businesses. It has been shown that the self-confidence and social 
skills of these students increase as they develop sales presentations and business plans for 
their products and services. 

Some of the students work for part of the day at the New York City Depanment of 
Housing. After working in the morning they remain at the site for instruction in reading, 
mathematics, and entrepreneurship. All of the students attend class more regularly than 
they had in the past 

Examples of the students' businesses are the following: "Anthony's Fix-It," an 
auto repair service; "Marisol's Cleaning Service," a housecleaning business; "Isaac's Care 
For The Elderly," a service which helps and cares for older persons; and "Josephine's 
Lingerie," a commercial venture which features lingerie and other boutique items. One stu- 
dent established a b.cak dance company which performs at various places in New York 
City and has traveled as far as Italy and Ecuador to give performances. 
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Each business begins with about one hundred dollars in seed money provided by 
the prognua This helps the students to start their businesses which are housed, in most 
cases, at their homes. Some have made alternative arrangements. For example, since 
"Anthony's Fix-It" needs a different kind of space and specialized tools too expensive for 
the student to purchase, the student has made an arrangement with a local gas station. He 
cleans up their station in return for che use of their tools. 

Other entrepreneurs take their seed money to New York City's garment district and 
learn to deal with wholesalers in the garment and jewelry trades. Students also use the seed 
oKXiey to purchase licenses and the necessities for bookkeeping and stock inventories. 

The principal at Addams is very supportive of the Entrepreneurial Education 
PrognuiL She and the program's founder measure the program's success not only by the 
number of dollars students earned but, more importantly, by the program's low dropout 
rate, improved grades and attendance of the participants, fewer pregnancies among the stu- 
dents, and increased self-esteenL The founding teacher asserts that being in business keeps 
many of these students out of the troubles that often afflict inner city youth. It gives them 
something productive to occupy their minds. 

Contextual Factors 

This exemplary program operates within a very needy urban high school. The staff 
and the smdents have much spirit for the school, but they realize that being in a disadvan- 
taged area and drawing from a disadvantaged population makes it difficult to maintain good 
student outcomes without an enormous amount of resources. The fact that one program 
has become such a resounding success gives them encouragement that disadvantaged stu- 
dents can be motivated and can succeed in this setting. 

Jane Addams Vocational High School, which was established in 1937, has changed 
quite a bit in its enrollment and its mission. Formerly, the student body was nearly one- 
hundred percent female, since the occupations taught there were traditionally female such 
as nursing and cosmetology. Now in an effort to attract more males to the school, 
Addams' logo says "Young Men and Young Women Preparing for the Future." The pre- 
sent student enrollment is about twenty-five percent male and males make up thiny-eight 
percent of the one-hundred and four member staff. 
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Addams* 1,634 students are selected without extensive screening since the number 
of iq)pIications to the school usually will not fill its openings in the subjects/fields offered. 
In the past, the cosmetology program was the most popular and it received far more appli- 
cations than the available seats. The applications are down now and more applications are 
received for the business department than for any other area. The school is supposed to ac- 
cept sixty-eight percent of its students from applicants who arc on grade level. Sixteen per- 
cent should be above grade level and sixteen percent below. However, the applicants 
rarely have a grade level spread which would allow accepdng students according to these 
guidelines. 

Addams can officially accept students from the entire city, but most of the students 
come from the immediate area of the school which is the South Bronx. This area has re- 
ceived national attention for its poverty, its lack of infrastructural development, and the lack 
of services to remedy its social and economic plight. 

Addams receives some students from an integration program where city zoning 
rules arc changed to encourage more ethnic balance. Students in other zones, which are not 
in areas with heavy concentrations of minority students, are encouraged to cross the zone 
lines and attend Addams as their zoned school. Few students take advantage of this option. 
The present student body is fifty percent Black and fifty percent Hispanic. A majority of 
the students arc eligible for public assistance. The South Bronx neighborhood is consid- 
ered unsafe by many New York City residents. 

Addams High School reaches out to potential applicants with a recruiting program 
which is conducted in intermediate schools and junior high schools. When potential stu- 
dents visit or inquire about the school, the staff assures them that the environment is safe 
inside the school and that there is an opportunity at Addams for personal attention and a 
flexible schedule. 

The flexibility of student programming at Addams is unusual. It has the most flex- 
ibility of any of the schools we studied. There is no problem in Addams assigning students 
to their first choice of major subjects. Students chaise their area of concentration in grade 
ten, but the staff makes every possible effort to allow students to transfer to another pro- 
gram if they wish to do so. Many times the students' class schedules arc individualized, 
allowing a great deal of choice within a basic stnicture of requirements. This makes the 
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programming tasks of the guidance staff more difficult, but it increases the students' 
options. 

The school has nine periods of instruction scheduled between 8:04 a.m. and 2:48 
p.m. Most students only attend classes during seven of these periods, allowing much flex- 
ibility in the hours a student must be in school. This, according to the principal, increases 
the school's holding power. It is easier for students to hold jobs after school when flexi- 
bility is built in to school schedules. Although many entering students are significantly 
below grade level in reading and mathematics, eighty percent of the graduates enroll in in- 
stitutions of higher learning, including vocational training institutions, technical schools, 
and two and four year degree programs. 

Areas of concentration firom which the students may choose are (1) Business, (2) 
Cosmetology* and (3) Health Careers. Students in any of these areas may choose to take a 
class in entrepreneurship, some begin a business while still in high school, and some take 
the class because of the information which is to be gained and the excitement it has 
generated 

At one time, Addams had a large department v^f textile industries, which included 
designing and sewing. This was discontinued a few years ago as the market became no 
longer viable for America's workers. There has also been a loss of funding for the nursing 
program. A practical nursing program was offered in grade twelve to students in good 
academic standing who were recommended by a member of the faculty. The program 
combined classroom instruction with practical experience in health-related settings. 
Students were able to graduate with a license in nursing. A few years ago the health-related 
settings, where these students received their training, lost the funds for hiring cooperative 
(co-op) nursing students. Since funding has been cut, it is no longer possible for the stu- 
dents to get the hours of practical experience needed for state licensing and to get paid for 
their work. 

Now other areas at Addams offer co-op placement where students attend school 
every other week, go to a job on alternate weeks, and are paid. Health majors panicipate 
in this program. They learn health*related jobs such as the clerical work associated with 
patient care. For advanced placement students in the health area, there is a "Bridge to 
Medicine" Program linking Addams to one of New York City's public colleges. The goal 
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of the progiam is to prepare highly motivated high school seniors for careers in the medical 
profession. 

For hands on training, co-op business students are placed in local shops, indus- 
tries, government agencies, and business firms. Many private and government agencies 
have recently contacted Addams and offered paid placements for co-op students. They are 
especially willing to help students from disadvantaged families. These firms and agencies 
include the Department of Mental Health, the Department of Sanitation, the Department of 
Housing Development, private hospitals, and a geriatric center. Addams currently has co- 
op students placed in each of these agencies. 

Some of the placements arc true co-op settings where students alternate weeks be- 
tween the co-op setting and school. Others offer the students pan-time jobs after school. 
In order to get credit for their work, all students must work a minimum of two-hundred and 
twenty-five hours per semester. School personnel monitor the students' progress in all of 
these settings and the students write journals about their work experiences. 

Forty percent of the students have co-op placements. The hourly wage is from 
$3.35 to $7.00. Thus, both students who are in the entrepreneur program and students 
who are not have the opportunity to earn money and get credit, too. The students refer to 
this as "earn while you learn." For many of the students at Addams, earning wages while 
they ait in high school is a necessity. 

Many support services are available for students at Addams including Chapter I 
programs, a family assistant, Uiree health coordinators, and an After-School Peer Group 
Tutoring Program. Extracurricular activities include basketball, journalism, modem dance, 
self-defense, a Gospel choir, and a volunteer group which gets the students involved in 
community develq)ment. 

Issues 

The recurring theme of the expense of vocational education was reiterated at 
Addams. More funding is needed in order to raise student outcomes for the entire student 
body. Some concerns are the following: (l)State-of-the-aricquipmentand the cost of re- 
pairing it are expensive. For example, facilities like the school's on-site laundry make die 
laundering of uniforms and linens for cosmetology less expensive. On the other hand, it 
entails more equipment which has to be repaired and replaced periodically; (2) Lack of 
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funds for computer software put the schools at an extreme disadvantage since the ability to 
manipulate software has become such a requirement to obtain good quality ena7 level jobs. 

Recent changes in teachers' salaries have helped to attract some teachers to Addams 
to relieve a shortage that existed. This is especially true in business education. 
Unfortunately, this does not apply to cosmetology. There is a great need to update the 
skills of the present cosmetology teachers. The principal feels there should be a mandate 
for such continuing education and that the state should run workshops for teachers in ca- 
reer-related areas. 

In general, the cosmetology teachers at Addams are not working outside the school 
in their fields. They are teaching according to what they learned when they went to school 
and from whatever experience they had before entering the teaching profession. Presently 
there are no requirements for them to update their skills. The principal suggests that teach- 
ers be granted mini sabbaticals so that they can take classes and participate in pracncums to 
learn new techniques. She suggests that well-known beauty schools and salons should of- 
fer apprenticeships for teachers on leave. 

Some of the staff at Addams are dismayed over recent changes in high school re- 
quirements made by the New York State Education Department. They feel the new re- 
quirements show a lack of appreciation for vocational education. The requirements are 
more stringent in academic areas, thus taking students' time away from vocational skill ar- 
eas. In the newly required courses, the content has been expanded so much that a great de- 
crease in hands-on training must occur if students are to prepare sufficiently to pass 
statewide exams. The staff feels that the regulations show a lack of recognition that stu- 
dents need to acquire the skills for entry level jobs in order to obtain employment even if 
they are going on to college. 

Addams does experience some attrition of students because of frequent moves made 
by many of their families. On the oiher hand, Addams has students who can say they are 
the third generation in their families to attend the school. This adds to the pride and spirit 
the students feel. School pride and successful programs such as the Entrepreneurial 
Education Program are helping Jane Addami Vocational High School to strive and ir^prove 
in spite of the high-risk factors present in its population and environment. 
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George Westinghouse Vocational High School 
Chicago, Illinois 

Setting 

The tallest building in the world, the Sears Tower, can be seen from the eastern 
windows of the Westinghouse Vocational High School in Chicago. The building stands 
out in the panoramic view from the school as a tribute to the various building trades, busi- 
ness areas, technical skills, and services which are parts of the curriculum at 
Wesdnghouse. The school and the building serve as examples and reminders of the pro- 
cesses anJ products of good occupational education. 

The school is twenty-one years old. It sits on a large comer of land in a neighbor- 
hood of warehouses and run down multi-unit dwellings on Chicago's West Side in High 
School District 31. The nudn building, a T-shaped structure, was formerly a candy factory 
and, thus, provides the large work areas with high ceilings and space for machines which 
are needed in an occupational high school. In 1983, the space on the eastern side of the T- 
shape was filled in, with a new seven-million dollar addition to the school. It contains an 
auditorium, a gymnasium and a swimming pool accessible to the main building by an en- 
closed bridge. 

The school's interior is neat and orderly. There is much need for cosmetic repairs 
of walls and ceilings, but one can observe evidence of pride and caring for the environment 
where graffiti has been scrubbed off walls, where rooms have been newly painted (by 
teachers and students), and where artistic work and informative signs are present. 

Development of the School 

Originally Westinghouse was planned as an area vocational school which wc u 
draw students from inside and outside the Chicago city limits. However, those plans were 
not brought to fruition and the school opened without this broad regionalization. 

When it first opened in 1967, Westinghouse was able to attract well-prepared stu- 
dents from the city at large. The school and its programs were quite different than they are 
today. During the early years of the school's history, the vocational nature of the school 
was stressed as a son of "learn a trade and then go out to work" philosophy. The academic 
portion of the curriculum was secondary to vocational learning and the expectation was that 
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students would not seek further education in postsecondary institutions, especially not in 
colleges and universities which stressed academic learning. 

At that time, the emphasis at Westinghouse was on the formation of skills. Some 
of the students were given half-day schedules so that they could participate in a cooperative 
(co-op) woA program. Some of them continued their co-op jobs as full-time employees 
after they graduated, but for others no co-op jobs were found. School spirit and enthusi- 
asm were based largely on the successful spons legacy of Westinghouse which had sent 
alumni to major league sports teams. 

Many of the teachers who have taught in the school since the 1960s or early 1970s 
knew the school could be better than it was. They thought it was not challenging enough 
and not as up-to-date in equipment, materials, curriculum, and organization as it could have 
been. Some curriculum areas in the school such as the repair of small electrical appliances 
had outlived their usefulness in a society undergoing rapid technological change. They 
wondered how students who graduated from that department would obtain and hold satis- 
fying employment. Some of the machinery such as that in the printing department did not 
work at all. Despite this knowledge, there was no incentive for the faculty to evoke 
changes. Thus, for the most pan, they went along with things the way they existed. 

Other teachers had an even stronger reaction to what was taking place at the school. 
They said, 'The role of a Westinghouse teacher at that time was to be a caretaker ... and 
even with all of that caretaking the halls were covered with graffiti, and equipment disap- 
peared fix>m the building." Teachers didn't have to plan lessons and generally, . , didn't 
do what teachers ars supposed to do." They thought it was a shame because the students 
were not getting the quality of education they deserved 

When the former principal was to retire, members of the community visited several 
schools and explored their administrative structures. They asked questions and shadowed 
principals in an effort to leam new, more innovative ways to organize and administer a high 
school. They encouraged an effective elementary school principal to apply for the job of 
principal at Westinghouse after they conducted several visits and observations of his 
school. 

This man became the principal of Westinghouse in 1982. He immediately saw the 
need for improvements and the need for opportunities to bring Westinghouse more into the 
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mainstream of contemporary high school functioning with more emphasis on future needs 
in the occupational areas and further training past the high school level. The outdated 
shops were closed and new equipment was obtained for others. Remedial programs were 
eliminated and the mission and philosophy of the school is gradually being changed. 

Climate 

The climate of the school changed along with the new administradon. The fomia- 
tion and activities of street gangs which used to exist in the school have been eliminated 
through new rules which are strictly adhered to and into which student input was sought. 
The new principal patrolled the hallways continuously in order to monitor smdent behavior 
and to make sure that new rules such as "no flyers pasted on the walls" and "no student 
enters a classroom without a pass after the tardy bell has rung" were enforced. A dress 
code was instituted which banned the wearing of any paraphernalia which is associated 
with gangs. A new code of conduct for the lunch room was written by students and staff 
members. When responding to questions about the present climate of the school, students 
often use a comparative frame: 

"It's the best school in this neighborhood." 

•There is [another school], which is better, but this one is in my neighborhood. ' 

"In the schools my friends go to there is fighting, gangs, and drugs ... but not 
here-" 

"My aunt says it has cabncd down since she went here . . . about ten years ago." 

"If I had gone to another school, I would have dropped out and I'd be hanging on 
the comer ... all my friends did." 

Teachers and administrators cite general observations and specific actions which 
show the climatic changes which have taken place during the past seven years at 
Westiinghouse: 

". . . under the new administrator it's like a breath of fresh air." 

•The change is dramatic, ... it was needed." 

"Now we participate together, before, everyone was in his own world." 

"Graffiti is renx>ved soon after it : > created." 

". . . the school profits from the increased publicity and recognition." 
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Observations in halls and classrooms at Wcstinghousc show that the school is very 
quiet and most of the students art orderly. In cases wi.'ere the students break rules, teach- 
ers, or, if the situation warrants, an assistant principal, ^eal with the students with an air of 
"no nonsense tolerated here." 

Students 

There has been a change in the abilities and qualifications of students who are ac- 
cepted in Westinghouse, especially since the advent of magnet schools in Chicago. Many 
of the brightest students prefer magnet schools to vocational schools. Also, more students 
firom impoverished homes arc applying and being accepted at Westinghouse. The poverty 
rate in the school is presendy sixty to seventy percent According to staff members, the ac- 
ceptees are generally less prepared and more immature than they used to be. Once they en- 
ter high school, the students often test lower on tests of basic skills than they did in elemen- 
tary school 

Applications for Westinghouse arc sent to elementary schools throughout Chicago. 
The counselors in the feeder schools arc informed of the selection guidelines, and elenicn- 
tary school students and their parents arc invited to visit the school. Generally, three thou- 
sand ^plications arc received for about five-hundred and fifty seats. The administrators at 
Westin^ouse who participate in the acceptance process look for the following items: (1 ) a 
grade level reading score of at least 6.5, (2) a record of good attendance, and (3) a record 
of good behavior. 

The goal of the selection procedure is to select a broad cross section of students in 
terms of their skills and abilities. No effort is made to find out the applicants' ethnic back- 
grounds. The entire smdent body is black as Westinghouse continues to be known as a 
place where a better education can be obtained than in the neighborhood high schools in 
black areas of the city. About sixty percent of the graduates of Westinghouse enroll in 
postsecoiidary institutions. As one student put it, . . even though it's a vocational 
school, you can go to college from here." 

Although the number of applications is increasing, the number of enrolled students 
is decreasing. Many of die applicants do not meet Uie specified guidelines for acceptance, 
some who are accepted do not enter, and many transfer firom the school because they find it 
is too far from their homes. Also, high pregnancy and dropout rates cause Westinghouse 
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to lose students. The present enrollment is 1,630 students in a school which can hold two 
thousand students. The enrollment in 1978-79 was 1,820. However, more girls arc being 
attracted by the new offerings, especially in the business department. Presently, sixty per- 
cent of the school's students are female. 

Much time is spent infusing students with values which pertain to their roles and re- 
sponsibilities as Westinghouse students. One particular motto which is infused is, "You 
ait in cdarge of you," which makes the students feel more responsible for their learning 
and their behavior. 

Mission and Curriculum 

In addition to the required core of academic subjects — English, mathematics, social 
studies, and science— students at Westinghouse must choose an area of concentration re- 
lated to business, industry, or services. The choice is made in grades ten or eleven, while 
the freshman year, and for some students the sophomore year as well, is reserved for a ro- 
tation which gives the students exploratory experiences in several shops. 

In the fall of 1988, freshman and sophomore students overwhelmingly mentioned 
business as their first choice for an area of concentration. Architectural Drafting and 
Electronics arc also popular among male students. During the two or three years in which 
students have a career-related concentration, one-hundred and sixty minutes per day are 
spent in these classes. 

The areas of concentration from which the students may choose are ( 1) Automotive 
Services, (2) Business, (3) Commercial Art, (4) Electronics, (5) Culinary Ans, (6) Health 
Occupations, (7) Fashion Design, (8) Building Trades, (9) Cosmetology, (10) Printing, 
(11) Machines, and (12) Architectural Drafting. Also, students must choose between 
physical education and ROTC, and tiiey all must take music and an or drafting. 

Articulation between occupational and academic subjects at Westinghouse is not 
well developed prescntiy, but die administrators are supporting and encouraging the idea in 
order to instinitc changes in the future. Some teaci.ers in the English Department have ob- 
tained lists of career-related vocabulary \ ords from teachers of occupational courses. They 
try to use tiiem in lessons whenever possible. One project. The City Experience Class, is 
experiencing success in bringing together two subject areas. An English teacher and an 
Architectural Drafdng teacher created this class so that students will get to know more about 
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the distinctive architecture for which Chicago is famous. The students speak and write 
about this topic in the classroom and take field trips to experience the architecture first 
hand. They keep journals and report on their experiences. The two teachers involved will 
give a presentation at a conference to publicize the things they and the students have ac- 
coaq)lrshed in this class. 

For students who arc doing poorly, the school has laboratories for reading and 
math. Ch^ter I funds allotted to Westinghouse help to fund these laboratories. Programs 
and kits made by commercial vendors arc not used in them; the teachers make and order 
individualized materials specifically designed to meet the needs of Westinghouse students 
who need extra help. 

Other students such as those who arc handicapped, bilingual, or have learning dis- 
abilities can participate in a tutorial program. One of the school's administrative assistants 
directs the program; he asks shop teachers for the names of students who arc doing well or 
who would make good tutOTS. He gives the candidates an orientation to tutoring and moni- 
tors their progress in the program. 

The students who need extra help in their shop classes use the services of these tu- 
tors. The school pays the tutors $3.35 an hour. There are presently twelve tutors; each 
one works for one hour per day. This is a successful program for which more funding is 
needed. It improves the academic work for some students and boosts the self-esteem of the 
tutors. The administrative assistant estimates that the school could use twenty five of these 
peer tutors. 

A summer school program is offered at Westinghouse for students who have failed 
classes. It is open to all high school students in District 31, The summer school serves 
approximately one-hundred and fifty students, many of whom a^^^ juniors who need to 
make up courses so that they may begin their senior year in the fa>l. Subjects which are not 
offered at Westinghouse arc available at one of the othe** high schools in the district. 

Students who arc in tiie co-op program have jobs to go to when they arc dismissed 
early from school. The principal prcfcrs not to use co-op placement site? which offer low 
paying, "dead-end" jobs such as fast food rcstaurants. Instead, he encourages linkages 
with organizations such as The Fine Dining Association so that students in the Food 
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Services Departmeni will have more high-level coop experiences and more appropriate 
models upon which to plan their careers. 

In an effort to institutionalize some of the changes which have turned Westinghouse 
from an average school to an exemplary one, a plan has been developed to create a whole 
new organization for the curriculum which will be three schools-within-a-school. This 
transfonnaticm of Westinghouse Vocational High School will be called Westinghouse Prep 
Tech (WPT) or "Prep Tech." The new mission of tiie school is based on the identification 
of what students actually need in education today. The intent is not to make Westinghouse 
less oriented toward occupational subjects, but to combine an appropriate amount of aca- 
demic knowledge witii vocational training so that students will be well equipped to compete 
successfully in tiie world of woric. It also is geared toward allowing students to have more 
choices about working and/or going to college after high school. 

The three schools witiiin Prep Tech will combine tiie occupational areas which are 
presendy taught into a scheme where related career areas share tiie same teaching staff, that 
is, the first school-within-a-school, the School of Commerce and Communication, will 
have a set of teachers for academic classes plus teachers for the areas of business, architec- 
tural drafting, commercial art, and printing. Similarly, the School of Professional Services 
will have its own academic staff and teachers of cosmetology, fashion design, culinary 
arts, and health careers. The tiiird part will be the School of Evolving Technologies with 
its academic staff and teachers of automotive services, building trades, electronics, and 
manufacturing systems. Each of the three schools-witiiin-a-school will have approximately 
five hundred students and tiiirty teachers. Working ou joint projects and mentoring will be 
encouraged among tiie teachers. Since the thirty teachers will include both academic and 
career-related faculty, tiic integration of tiiese areas will be more readily facilitated. 

Under tiie new Prep Tech organization, the occupational classes will become more 
project oriented. The projects will utilize knowledge and skills from several of the classes 
in which the students participate. Elements of cooperative learning will be incorporated 
into the projects. The school's philosophy of no remedial and no advanced placement 
courses will remain. There will be an effort to make the instruction appropriate for students 
with a range of abilities who know tiie faculty has high expectations for tiiem. Reading and 
mathematics laboratories, tiie homework help center, and the tutoring program will con- 
tinue for students who need these services 
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The present practicf of having freshmen explore a variety of shops will be main- 
^ed, but mote students will begin an area of specialization in their sophomore year rather 
than in the junior year. The school day may have to be restructured into longer periods 
than the forty minute class periods which the school has now. One half day per week will 
be allotted for interdisciplinary projects. 

Students will be a vital part of Prep Tech. They will be involved as monitors for 
the halls, the lunch room, and for other safety aspects of the school. Students will also 
continue to express their ideas for school reform directly to the principal and will continue 
to serve on decision-making committees such as the Principal's Forum. 

The planri.ig and organization which have been accomphshed thus far for the new 
Prep Tech have been accomplished by a program coordinator. The position was created to 
fill the need for developing the new curriculum structure. The principal chose a person 
who had been at Westinghouse for twenty years. When chosen as the program 
cootxiinator, he was the departmenr chairperson for English. A substitute was hired for the 
English department and funds were obtained for the coordinator to visit urban and subur- 
ban hi^ schools around the country and to attend the appropriate conferences while fulfill* 
ing the full*tinie position as cowdinator. 

Some of the things the program coordinator sought to find out were what schools 
should look like if they ait to train students the future; where the jobs will be; and how 
Jie support and resources of local and regional policymaking agencies can be tapped for re* 
designing of the curriculum. In his search he began to see nationwide trends in the renova- 
tion of traditional vocational education, for example, the blurring of the distinction between 
academic and vocational education. He saw that high schools which emphasized occupa- 
tions were also concerned with providing an education which would allow students to .nter 
college, and general high schools weit beginning to specialize in areas related to business, 
industry, and services. 

The program coordinator also worked with a planning team which still functions as 
a transition team to bring the school from the present functioning into the .lew concept of 
Prep Tech. Resources for tlie planning team were acquired through a Chicago Public 
School venture known as CANAL (Creating a New Approach .earning). This project 
helps schools to improve by setting guidelines for the organization of planning teams, by 




monitoring planning, and by providing substitutes so that teachers can be trained regarding 
the new school organization. It makes sure that the needs of the community, the parents, 
the teachers, and the principals are considered in the reorganization of the school. 
Westinghouse will be in the CANAL project for five years. 

Stafflng 

The faculty at Westinghouse consists of ninety-two teachers. One principal and 
two assistant principals are aided by various coordinators, assistants, teacher aides, and 
specialized staff persons for support services, security, food services, and attendance. In 
the past six years, the staff has changed from seventy percent white to a bit less than sixty 
pCTcent white, the maximum allowed for any one group in the Chicago Public Schools. 
The renudnder of the staff is black. 

Obtaining new teachers in most academic areas is not difficult, but, as in the other 
schools we studied, teachers for many of the career-related courses are difficult to find and 
keep because the salaries in industry arc higher than those in education. Also, for trades- 
persons who have five years of experience and want to become teachers, the number of 
college credits needed for certitication has been raised from fony-eight to sixty. 
Tradespersons who teach at the school say Uiis change has been discouraging to the re- 
cruitment of teachers. 

Many issues involving the staffing of the school arc related to those of climate men- 
tioned above. The new principal had to come to grips with the fact that the faculty was ag- 
ing. More ;jeople who were newer to the teaching profession had to be hired in order to 
add new energy and new ideas to the school. More was needed in the area of inservice 
training in addition to the tiiree sessions provided by the Board of Education each year. 
What was needed was an effort to revitalize the ethos of the school. 

A program was developed in which Westinghouse teachers could visit other 
schools in tfie city to observe other teaching strategies. Plans were established for inservice 
training conducted by Westinghouse teachers in which tiiey could give demonstrations to 
each other. One of these sessions was observed in October, 1988. The teachers of occu- 
pational classes prepared presentations for teach^ers of academic areas. Teachers in the lat- 
ter group rotated from shop to shop to watch the presentations. In many cases, students 
were part of the inservice training. They carried out activities which showed their 
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knowledge and skills in areas such as printing, food services, and the operation of large 
machinery. A typical comment heard firom teachers and administrators as ihey rotated from 
shop to shop was, *1 never knew that before!" This was an excellent way to make the staff 
aware that things are happening in classrooms other than their own and to encourage staff 
members to work with staff in other departments. 

Another strategy adopted by the present principal to promote staff cohesiveness was 
the way in which school funds were managed. As various grants were obtained for the 
school and special funds for vocational education came from the Board of Education, the 
nxMiey* which could have been targeted for upgrading a particular shop, was spread among 
several departments so the teachers would get a feel for the new way of operating and the 
changes which were possible in the school. This energized teachers and made them take 
notice of the way the school was changing. They felt that no panicular teacher or depan- 
mcnt was reaping the benefits of the additional funding. Teachers who had not participated 
befcm in events other than those which direcdy involved their classrooms began to attend 
conferences^ write proposals for grants, and participate in local and regional opportunities 
for vocaticmal teachers and students. 

The new principal also began checking lesson plans and some teachers, for the first 
time* were obliged to write them. As the most disgrunded teachers began to transfer out of 
the school* the foculty became more cohesive with a large majority of them approving of 
the changes which had been made. The principal acknowledges that it took nearly four and 
one-half years for the administrator/staff relationships to be at the level where he felt com- 
fortable and where the staff understood his leadership style and felt comfonable in the 
changed atmosphere of the school. Success in the area of interpersonal relations at 
Westinghouse has come slowly with a good deal oi patience and tolerance on all sides. 

The anticipation of the complete reorganization of die school is being accepted in a 
variety of ways by the staff. Some staff members say they have heard ^ibout it, but know 
no details yet; others are taking a "wait and see" stance. Still others know about it and have 
taken stands for or against it. Those who are against it feel that it is too much change too 
fast and that the reorganization will change the good aspects of Westinghouse along with 
the things which need to be changed. For example, they worry that students who want to 
ler.n a trade and enter an apprenticeship after high school will not be provided for under the 
new organization. They think the school will be too oriented toward preparing students for 
further education. 
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Other staff members are enthusiastic and are anxious to work with the transition 
team to bring about the planned changes. They worry about things like convincing the 
*'wait and see** people to become more involved and providing enough time and training so 
that the fiaculty will understand and appreciate the programs and the rich opportunities for 
creativity the three schools-within-a-school will generate. 

Linkages 

Community outreach has been widely expanded at the school. Parent participation 
is sought and encouraged for the decision making processes and the day-to-day activities of 
the school. As events and new policies are publicized, and the parents' role in them be- 
comes known, other parents may want to have the same opportunity to become involved. 

Links with local colleges and universities are being developed A program began in 
1987-88 with the University of Illinois at Chicago which brings college students into the 
school before their student teaching experience. They observe and aid teachers at 
Westinghouse and gain some of the skills and maturity which will be necessary for their 
student teaching assignments. Likewise, Wesdnghouse gains from the experience as 
teachers act as role nxxlels for the college students and are stimulated by the students' ac- 
tions and kieas. The students spend at least twenty hours in the school and the participating 
teachers receive tuition waivers for courses at the University of Illinois. 

All of the staff members who were interviewed mentioned that the strength of the 
principal is his ability to form networks in the community and with the central administra- 
tion in Chicago in ways which bring positive publicity and recognition to the school. His 
strengths have resulted in a definite change in climate and ethos for Westinghouse 
Vocational High School. 

Issues 

Despite the gradual but steady improvement in Westinghouse Vocational High 
School over the past seven years, many aspects of die school still need change and devel- 
c^mient More clerical personnel are needed to keep records and to handle the paperwork 
involved in changing the school into Westinghouse Prep Tech. Teachers of occupational 
subjects strongly suggest tiiat, in addition to die four counselors already present in the 
school, a counselor is needed for vocational careers. 
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As mentioned above, more tutors and other support services are needed in the 
school. As teachers try to maintain high standards for student perfomiance, various factors 
such as xnort impoverishment and lack of preparedness render students less able to cope 
and more apt to fail in this high school. The students are motivated as shown by their im- 
proved attendance and increased involvement in school activities. More time and positions 
must be allocated for support services such as the tutoring program and the homework 
center, which now serve only a small portion of students who need such support. 

Administrators and teachers see the need for more partnerships and exchanges with 
businesses and universities. The linkages which have been established have been of obvi- 
ous mutual benefit and have brought a new kind of recognition to the school. The needed 
partnerships must be established not only for student programs and events, but also for the 
further training of teachers at Westinghouse. This school has a staff which, for the most 
part, is in a state of heightened awareness and curiosity about contemporary changes in 
schools. Their appetites have been whened for learning how to function under the new 
definition of vocational education which includes the integration of academic and occupa- 
tional subjects. What is needed at this moment are people from universities and businesses 
who can conduct staff workshops on proposal writing, curriculum integration, staff cohe* 
siveness, and whatever else the teachers identify as important to them. Local and national 
resources must be mustered to aid this school at a time when it is ready and willing to leam. 
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Brooklyn Technical High School 
New York, New York 



Setting and Climate 

Brooklyn Technical High School has a scholarly piesence. It is one of three exam- 
inatiOQ schools in the New York City School system. The students know they have been 
specially selected for a high quality educational experience; they know a lot is expected of 
them and they know the legacy of success and accomplishments which has been estab- 
lished by former graduates of Brooklyn Tech. 

The aura of scholarship and success pervades the day-to-day operations of this 
Brooklyn high school. The corridors are quiet during and between classes. Security 
guards are noticeable only at the entrance to the school. Students sit on corridor floors and 
read, study, or complete written assignments. Groups sit together preparing for exams, 
keeping their voices nKxlulated so as not to disturb what is taking place in the classrooms 
nearby. 

The administrative wing, on the first floor, contains the main office, rooms for 
administrators, and the guidance department. The midsection of the eight story building is 
dominated by a large auditorium which is equipped with many of the trappings found in an 
official theatre. Qassrooms and offices for the academic and technical departments are 
spread around the exterior of the building with some large areas set aside for laboratories 
and shops. A tower, which extends upward for two stories at one side of the eighth floor, 
is used by a small local radio station. 

The principal, who began his administrative role at Brooklyn Tech in 1987, walks 
through the building nearly every day, noticing the activity, the tone, and the general op- 
erations of the school. He remarked that a few aspects of the physica' organization need to 
be changed. For example, in order to encourage teachers in different departments to ex- 
change ideas and plan together, larger rooms will be designated as department offices. 
This will provide more comfortable spaces for joint planning and the review of new mate- 
rials. Also most of the guidance offices, all but the counseling services, will be moved to 
the seventh floor near the student activities offices and the cafeteria Many of the guidance 
services overlap with student activities and this will make both facilities run more 
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efficiently. Also, students will be better able to avail themselves of guidance services 
during their lunch period. 

Mission and Curriculum 

Brooklyn Tech is not officially a vocational school. It is a technical school which 
specializes in the areas of math, science, technology, and computers. It offers a rigorous 
academic program which is essential to the development of technical knowledge and skills 
and which prepares students for college entrance. The school is more research oriented 
than most high schools. The faculty encourages and advises the students to devise their 
own scientific research projects which are entered into competitions and exhibitions. 

Historically, Brooklyn Tech has been a college preparatory school for engineering 
careers, but graduating from this school with a specialization in any of the areas of concen- 
tration usually leads to acceptance and success at a prestigious college. An apt description 
of the school by one administrator is **a conservative, traditional institution: one where you 
expect to have homework every day and a test on Friday." 

The high level of the courses at Brooklyn Tech is another indication of its exem- 
plary nature. Unlike many other schools in the New York City system, Brooklyn Tech 
students may wait until grade eleven before they declare a major. All students'take three 
years of math and science and many take four years of these subjects. At least two years of 
a foreign language are required. Ninth and tenth grade students must take a core curricu- 
lum of academic subjects and exploratory courses in engineering technology and comput- 
ers. Eleventh and twelfth graders major in one of the following clusters: (1) aeronautical 
engineering, (2) architecture, (3) bio-medical, (4) chemistry, (5) civil engineering, (6) 
computer science, (7) electrical engineering, (8) graphic communications, (9) industrial 
design, (10) mathematics and science, (1 1) mechanical engineering, and (12) technology 
and the liberal arts. 

When students fail a class at the advanced level of these areas, they may have to go 
to one of the local colleges to make it up so that they can match the level of rigor offered at 
Brooklyn Tech. Student progress is continuously monitored by the guidance department. 
Students who are not progressing well may be placed in the holding power program by 
mutual decision of the parent, the student, and the guidance counselor. When students be- 
gin the program, they are given a special schedule in a self-contained class. In the class, 
motivational techniques are used to support and encourage them. A health resource 
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coofdinator and a social worker are available to lend their support. Generally, when the 
student shows improventjcnt in attitude and/or motivation, another mutual decision is made 
for the student to move out of the holding power class into the mainstream. For a while 
dtese students attend group guidance classes in addition to their regular schedules. Close 
monitoring of their progress continues. A few students, about three percent of the school's 
total enrollment, do not improve in spite of the holding power program and they are 
counselled to transfer to another high school. 

Often die students who have achieved well at Brooklyn Tech are placed in second 
year college level courses during their freshman year in higher education because they are 
more advanced dian otiicr high school graduates and they have had practical experience in 
die shops and laboratories at Brooklyn Tech. Ninety-eight percent of the school's gradu- 
ates go to colleges straight from high school. The other two percent go into the military or 
straight to jobs and many of them eventually work for a college degree later in their careers. 



Students 

The school does no: need to promote itself Nothing needs to be done to entice stu- 
dents to apply. There is some articulation with the lower schools; for example, a tour of 
Brooklyn Tech is conducted each year for junior high school sfjdcms, and guidance coun- 
selors from Brooklyn Tech visit these schools to answer questions. The main focus, how- 
ever, is on reviewing the plethora of applications, selecting the best students, and giving 
accepted students a thorough orientation before their freshman year at Brooklyn Tech be- 
gins. The staff views the students as a major resource for the school and the society at 
large They feel tfiat with the correct training and guidance these students will be at the 
forefront in solving some of the pressing problems of the state and the nation. With this 
type of attitude prevailing among tiie staff and with tiie legacy of excellence Brooklyn Tech 
has enjoyed for over fifty years, it is understandable why this is an exemplary school. 

All smdents who have a record of hi 'h achievement in the New York City school 
system arc encouraged to take the competitive exam of academic skills which may allow 
them to enter Brooklyn Tech and tiie two otiier examination schools. Otiier students whose 
academic records arc not as impressive take it also. They know the examination schools 
arc considered to be the best high schools in tiie system for academic and technical sub- 
jects, especially science, and tiiey know tiiere is a chance they may get accepted because 
Uierc is no actual "cut off score" that separates acceptances from rejections at Brooklyn 
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Tech. The reason for this "floating" cut off point is the size of the school. Since it has the 
largest enrollment of the three examination schools, with 4,400 students, it will often take 
students with lower exam scores than at the other two schools. Students know that if they 
do not get accepted when they take the exam in grade eight, they may take it again in grade 
nine for entrance in grade ten. The number of examinees continues to increase. Of the 
sixty thousand students who enter New York City high schools each year, thirteen to eigh- 
teen thousand of them have taken tiie examination. Almost all of the examinees apply for 
the twelve-hundred openings at Brooklyn Tech. 

The selection process is rather uncomplicated compared to the other schools we 
studied. Applicants are ranked by their examination scores. They are accepted in rank 
order, starting with the top ranked students, until all openings are filled. Of course open- 
ings continue to occur since some of the students who get accepted at Brooklyn Tech will 
decide to accept an offer to go to another school. Thus, some students will move up on the 
acceptance list during the first round of choosing and will be accepted in the second round. 

The selection process has yielded a student population of forty percent black, six- 
teen percent Hispanic, twenty percent Asian, and twenty percent white students. Forty 
percent of die smdents in the school arc females. The class size is approximately thirty-two 
students in academic classes and twenty-six students in shop classes. A resource room and 
other special services are available for some students in the school who arc handicapped. 

Students from every borough of New York City attend Brooklyn Tech, and their 
level of participation in the school is remarkable. Along with the faculty, si jdents are 
members of standing committees which plan the direction and mission of the school and 
which review and evaluate the curriculum. They are part of a revitalizarion committee 
which has written a proposal for funds to expand the area of concentration known as 
Liberal Arts and Technology. 

The student government organization sponsors a number of services including vol- 
unteering to help in local hospitals, providing food and toys for homeless persons, and 
participating in fiindraising campaigns for charities. Brookl yn Tech has the recc i for the 
iaghest amount of money raised by one high school in the March of Dimes Walk America. 
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surring 

Each of the twelve areas of concentration mentioned previously is administered by 
an assistant principal. Other areas to which assistant principals are assigned are the budget, 
guidance, and administration. 

Finding 4aalified persons to teach at Brooklyn Tech has not posed a problem in the 
past but it is getting more difficult. Those teachers with degrees in engineering who leave 
Brooklyn Tech arc most difficult to replace because engineers can get jobs in many other 
woik settings. The school attempts to recruit some teachers from persons who have retired 
from engineering and other technical careers. Also, Brooklyn Tech participates in the 
Substitute Vocational Assistant program described earlier. 

There are two-hundred and fifty staff members at the school. A majority of them 
arc males, so part of the strategy for recruiting teachers has been directed toward identify- 
ing more female candidates. 

Linkages 

Parents and alumni show a remarkable amount of suppon for Brooklyn Tech. At 
times when other secondary schools lacked parental involvement, the parents were actively ^ 
involved They aided in the search for a new principal, waged a campaign to increase the' 
resources for extracurricular activities, and publicized tiie school to colleges and universi- 
ties to ict them know how well prepared the graduates of Brooklyn Tech arc. In their inter- 
actions with the students, parents stress high achievement in academic and extracurricular 
activities, service to the school, and service to humanity. They arrange SAT/PSAT coach- 
ing for the students. 

Parents have become deeply involved in policy issues such as maintaining a rigor- 
ous schedule of homework assignments for the students. Even though the parents are 
widely dispersed throughout the five boroughs of New York City, fifty percent of tiiem at- 
tend the meetings of the Parent-Teachers Association. Many work in the school voluntar- 
ily. The principal notes that during a recent hearing to suspend a student, the parent sup- 
ported Ae school in sur.pending the child. Parents and administrators are in agreement that 
disciplinary measures should be swift, fair, and strong. 
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The alumni association also has a record of promoting and supporting the school. 
It publishes a newsletter that describes programs and changes which have occurred at the 
school and follows the careers of Brooklyn Tech graduates. Job openings in technology 
and nuuiy other fields are listed. The newsletter is used as a vehicle to develop and encour- 
age linkages between the school and the businesses of the fifty thousand living alumni. A 
new activity which has begun in the newsletter is publishing a list of alumni who are related 
to one another. This allows present stiidents and graduates to see the increasing tradition of 
families in which many share the Brooklyn Tech experience. 

Linkages and programs developed by the parents and the alumni of Brooklyn Tech 
have aided the school in maintaining its superior facility and course of instruction. 
Facilities such as the strength of materials lab, the foundry, the technology labs and the 
computer labs are quite expensive to mn. Equipment must be updated often to keep up 
with expanding knowledge and skills in the technical fields. Support from parents and 
alunmi have helped to ease this burden. The administration of the school feels that these 
two organizations make a significant difference which sets Brooklyn Tech apan from many 
other secondary schools. 

Efforts to link Brooklyn Tech with various coripanies and organizations have been 
successful For example, a leading architectural firm has established a partnership with 
Brooklyn Tech in which students visit the offices of the firm to leam about all aspects of 
architectural design. The firm has assisted the school in developing a computer aided de- 
sign laboratory and has provided the school with some equipment. 

The Tri-Tech Educational Collaborative is a pannership between Brooklyn Tech 
and five of New York's technical colleges. College related experiences including seminars, 
courses, and guest lecturers are provided for the students. Participation in this program has 
contributed to the winning recoitl of Brooklyn Tech students in contests and competitions 
such as the Westinghouse Talent Search and the City wide Science Fair. 

Issues 

One aspect of exemplary education which has yet to be put into effect in this school 
is the articulation of academic and technical subjects. Using large comfortable rooms for 
department offices, as described above, will help to facilitate the necessary interaction. For 
meaningful joint planning to become . a integral part of Brooklyn Tech, it is essential that 
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parents, students, teachers, and the fifteen assistant principals devise innovative ways in 
which academic and technical skills can be taught and learned together. The principal fa- 
vcHS a collaborative model of school management where administrators and teachers share 
responsibilities together on committees dealing with both academic and management issues. 
The revitalization committee, mentioned previously, may be a good conduit for such inno- 
vations at Broc^yn Txh* 

Another area of concern is the funding of innovative and exemplary programs. The 
technical faculty at Brooklyn Tech attempts to stay appraised of city and national trends in 
the labor market and in funding priorities in die area of technology. With this knowledge, 
they write proposals for funds from the Vocational Education Act which are in line with la- 
bor priOTities and which reflect the needs of the school. However, the staff has taken note 
of the many times special funds are awarded to those schools in which students are doing 
pooriy. While they understand the need for such awards, tiiey hope that in the future there 
wiU be some special funds for schools such as Brooklyn Tech which have consistently re- 
mained exemplary in educating young people for the type of work that has a crucial impact 
on society. 

For instance, in order to maintain Uie high quality of education in light of new re- 
quirements from die New York Board of Regents, one item which needs funding is an ex- 
tra instructional period. Additional requirements such as a course in Global Studies for all 
students will be difficult for students to add to their already full schedules unless more in* 
structional time is granted 

Additional guidance serviwcs are also needed at the school in order to maintain the 
practice of pairing students with one guidance counselor for their entire stay at Brooklyn 
Tech and adding a college counselor to the pairing when the student reaches the senior 
year. This type of coverage, which includes individual and group guidance sessions for 
each student^ acts as a safety net to catch academic and behavioral problems so that they can 
be solved in their earliest stages. It can be maintained at this level only if more guidan-^e 
personnel are available. 
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Manhattan Center for Science and Mathematics 
New York, New York 



Setting 

The Manhattan Center for Science and Mathematics (MCSM) is located on 1 16th 
Street and Franklin Delano Roosevelt Drive in Spanish Harlem. The three-story brick 
structure, which faces the East River, occupies ahnost an entire city block. The school has 
a new sign above the entrance, which is visible from FDR Drive. 

The MCSM has earned a reputation for strong academic preparation by achieving a 
one-hundred percent college acceptance rate for its graduates. Colleges and universities are 
impressed with the school and recruit its graduates, who arc awarded $350,000 in scholar- 
ships each year. Ten to fifteen teachers volunteer to serve on a scholarship committee. 
They collect financial aid materials, decide which students should apply and which should 
be recommended for financial aid based on need, and then they work with students through 
the application process. They also solicit scholarships firom private companies and profes- 
sional societies. 

An example of the high quality education MCSM students receive is shown in a 
story related by one of the assistant principal? She said that a professor at Vassar College 
called her to say that in her calculus class only two students understood the material. The 
two were both MCSM graduates, who ended up tutoring the other students in the class. 

The school boasts a higher attendance rate than the citywide average, even though 
many students travel long distances to get there. The school also has a low dropout rate 
(under two percent). There are few discipline problems, no graffiti, no litter, and no stu« 
dents in the hallways during classes. 

The MCSM is successful partlv because the students who attend the school are 
highly nx)tivated They arc stude who show promise, but are not necessarily the top 
students in the city. The top students apply to and arc accepted by the three examination 
schools — Stuyvesant, Bronx High School of bciencc, and Brooklyn Technical. Many stu- 
dents apply to those schools, but a relatively small number are selected. MCSM was cre- 
ated because the need for another college preparatory science-oriented school became evi- 
dent In the fall of 1988, MCSM received six thousand applications for the three hundred 
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ninth grade seats and seventy-five tenth grade seats available. Students who are selected, 
needless to say, feel very special. 

Equally important to the schools success is the positive attitude teachers at MCSM 
have toward their students. They expect them to do well and, consequently, these expecta- 
tions bring about changes in student behavior — the students begin to believe in themselves. 
Students agree that "teachers take time out to help you." A sophomore said, "They care. 
Teachers help you get into college. If you score low on the PS AT, they help you." 

Coursework is very challenging, but suppon is available for students having diffi- 
culty. Teachers volunteer their time to help students early in the morning before classes 
start, during their lunch hours and preparation periods, and after school. In addition, peer 
tutoring and counseling services are available for students. 

Success is also attributed to the size of the school. With 1376 students, faculty be- 
lieve that the school is at its maximum size. A faculty member explained, "Our small size is 
an asset; we're personally involved with our students." Another added, "We nunure kids 
here; we're smaller and not as competitive as ihe exam schools. Kids need the warmth, the 
one-on-one." Yet another faculty member told us about last year's valedictorian, a smart 
but quiet girl who "got all the extras because we're small — in a large school this student 
may have been overlooked." Teachers feel that individual attention must be given to 
students, and with larger numbers that kind of personal attention would be impossible to 
provide. 

Leadership is another factor that is mentioned in regards to the school's success. 
Teachers feel they arc supported by the principal in finding ways to improve the curriculum 
and the school. The principal is open to new ideas and is net afraid to make changes. An 
assistant principal said, "She never says, 'You ran t do thai,' or It won't work." 

The way in which the school developed also helped promote the individualized at- 
tention that each student receives. The school opened its doors with one-hundred and fifty 
ninth graders, and each year added a new freshma- class until it reacned its current capac- 
ity. The junior high school and the elementary school programs in the building have also 
remained small for the same reasons. Each program has two-hundred and fifty students. 
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Development of the School 

The Manhattan Center is a six-year old dream conie true. It is housed in a building 
formerly known as the Benjamin Franklin High School, which had such serious problems 
that school officials decided to close it. Ben Franklin High School in the 1970s was 
known as a drug haven. It had poor student attendance (forty percent), a high dropout rate, 
poor achievement, and numerous discipline problems. The former high school superinten- 
dent, who had been an assistant principal at Ben Franklin, said the school was a disgrace 
and die only solution was to close it down and redesign it. 

Students and faculty of the Benjamin Franklin High School were reassigned to 
other schools, and the process to design a new program began. Two districts were in 
volved in the planning— Community District 4 and the High School District for Manhattan. 
This joint effort, which was unique in the city, resulted in reopening the school in 1982, 
The new school would be the only school in the city that included Kindergarten through 
twelfth grade. The elementary and junior high school programs in the building serve, to 
SOTae extent, as feed'^ to the high school. The principal explained, "A love for science 
and matiiematics must begin in the elementary school." 

Climate 

The schools climate is described by teachers as "good, safe, caring, warm, and 
nurturing." Their comments included the following: 

•This is die kind of place where you can have fun learning. We have a family envi- 
ronment due to the staff, especially those who started the school. They have in- 
vested in it" 

"Our small size is an asset We're personally involved with students." 

'This school is a safe haven—a place to learn. People here, for the most pan, treat 
children with respect and love— they let it show through. Kids are happy to see an 
adult" 

•The school is here for the youngsters, and they know that." 

The school's climate is described in similar ways by students: 
•The school is warm." 

"It's never boring; most always exciting. It makes you want to get up in the morn- 
ing — I can't be late! 
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""lis not too demanding — if you fall behind you can catch up." 
'Teachers care. They take time out to help you." 

Much of the credit for the positive school climate is due to the principal, whose own 
leadenhip style is positive, warm, upbeat, and supportive. She is the school's second 
principal and has been at MCSM for three years. Her philosophy of education, particularly 
of urban education, permeates all that goes on in the building. 

She believes she has the finest staff and students in the city of New York. "We will 
be better than Bronx High School of Science," she claims. She also believes that all stu- 
dents in her school can meet the standards set for them. She doesn't allow students to take 
the easy path; she pushes them to reach for goals that are difficult, but possible to achieve 
with hard work. '*We try to give the kids here the same opportunities we'd give our own 
kids,** she explained. 

The MCSM is safe and orderly. Students know the rules and follow them. In sev- 
eral of the classrooms, the following list of six school rules was found posted on the bul- 
letin board: 



1. 


No radios. 


2. 


No hats — on anyone! 


3. 


Keep i^Dving. 


4. 


Remain in homeroom. 


5. 


Show passes. 


6. 


Show program or ID card on request 




Students know tiie rules and follow them. There are no students in the hallways 



during class periods. Attendance is high, and students take the job of learning seriously. 
One student explained, "The strictness here helps you think about your future." Another 
student said, "People don't tolerate kids hanging around in the halls or goofing off. In the 
neighborhood schools kids are cutting classes, but not here. The kids here are motivated." 
Yet another student stated, 'Teachers care for you here." 
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students 

The MCSM is an options school open to all eighth or ninth grade students in New 
York City who choose to apply. However, priority is given to residents of Community 
School District 4 (East Harlem) who meet admissions criteria. These criteria include no 
failing grades on a student's record, report card grades of eighty in science and mathemat- 
ics, and standardized test scores in reading and mathematics that are on or above grade 
level 

The 1,376 students enrolled at MCSM arc ninety-eight percent minority— primarily 
Hispanic and Black. Over half of them live in East Harlem, and at least seventy-five per- 
cent arc from low-income fanndlies. Students choose this school for two reasons: (l)its 
emphasis on a specialty area — science, mathematics, and technology; and (2) its college 
prep curriculunL Students reported that they selected the school >ecause it has a good 
reputati<m. They said, "You get a lot of academics, but computers and electronics are the 
drawing card" Students also mentioned extracurricular activities and helpful teachers as 
attractive features of MCSM. 

The school has achieved a one-hundred percent college acceptance rate for its grad- 
uates, with ninety-seven percent enrolling in college immediately after graduation. This is 
remarkable given cultural and family pressures on students to enter the workforce right 
after high school, to stay close to home, or to get married at an early age. 

The students e.iroUed at MCSM have good study skills, which are taught in the 
summar before they enroll at the school. Expectations regarding scholarship, study habits, 
discipline, and attendance are made clear during the program. When the student enters the 
school as a ninth or tenth grader, the groundwork has already been laid and the school 
ethos has been defined. 

The school has an equal number of girls and boys. There were eighty-six special 
education students enrolled in the fall of 1988. These students meet somewhat less strin- 
gent admission criteria and are nuunstreamed into computer and technology courses, but 
usually not into mathematics and science courses. The MCSM also provides Spanish 
bilingual classes* 

Teachers at the MCSM believe they have exceptional students. The assistant prin- 
cipal for English explained that the smdents arc not much brighter than average students. 
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but they are highly motivated achievers. "We have the best children in New York City/' 
she reported "When students can choose their school and feel they are special, they begin 
to believe it**' she added 

The students have very positive feelings about their peers. They know that the 
three examination schools in New York attract the top students, but students at the MCSM 
fed kids try harder at their school. As one student said, "The exam schools are good aca- 
demically, but kids there don't woik as hard as they do here." Another student added, 
"There is too much competition at those schools. Students here cooperate." 

Mission and Curriculum 

An assistant principal described MCSM as "a school preparing American young- 
sters for careers in science and technology." She said that this mission is important if the 
United States is to compete with other countries. 'The current pool of employees is inade* 
quate. Our students will have good jobs," she added. 

The school's mission is to prepare youngsters for college. Another assistant prin- 
cipal explained "We give kids the dream that they can get there. It would be immoral on 
our part if we dki not help them become competitive for the best colleges and universities." 
This obligation not only includes instilling aspirations in students who might not be en- 
couraged at home, but also working hard to help students meet those expectations. 
Manhattan Center teachers believe that the obligation does not end with the student's ad- 
mission to college. They provide personal follow-up and support to students who have 
graduated to help them stay in college and receive their degrees. 

The MCSM was designed to provide opportunities to good students, primarily from 
the East Harlem community, who were unable to get accepted into the three examination 
schools in the city. The MCSM requires snidents to take all of the courses required by the 
Board of Education, as well as additional science, math, and technical courses. MCSM 
students must take four years of mathematics, four years of science, three years of a second 
language, one and one-half years of computer science, and one and one-half years of tech- 
nical education. School staff said they are constantly working on curriculum development 
because technology is constanUy changing. 

Students are grouped in classes hcterogeneously. An assistant principal said, "We 
frown upon tracking. All of the courses we offer are Regents level because we aim to get 
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every student accepted into a two-year or four-year college en* program to further their edu- 
caticML" Anotha assistant principal added/*We refuse to track students. We offer Regents 
level English for all (including special education). English Technical Writing is offered in 
addition to Regents English, not instead of:' The principal concurred, "I believe every stu- 
dent can do well here. I don*t believe in modified classes— once kids are in a track like 
that, they're in it forever." 

The school's cuniculum is designed to produce a well-rounded student. Academics 
are not the only concern. The principal believes that school consists of more than learning 
facts when she states, "Students need to learn how to think and how to find things out." 
An assistant principal added, "A good high school should not prepare a student specifically 
for a carter. It should, however, provide application with theory so that students can get to 
oiow what the real job is like." He concluded: 

We don't want to give our kids all academic courses — they need hands-on 
too. A sbuient finom MCSM can do anything they want to or be able to learn 
whateva is out there. We teach them study skills to be successful and we 
teach them to be aggressive. 

AnoUier assistant principal said that the school's mission is to have every child 
reach his or her fullest potential. She added, "We want them to become productive citi- 
zens, and we hope they will continue their education when they leave us." On the same 
note, Ae principal hopes to establish a community service requirement for graduation. She 
is concerned about the moral development of students. "Life is more than taking," she 
said 

The MCSM offers a full and diverse athletic program with twenty varsity and junior 
varsity teams, a dance studio (the Repertory Dance Company of East Harlem is housed in 
the school), offerings in art and music, computer-assisted drafting, a photography lab, an 
electronics lab, drafting rooms, a student health center, a greenhouse, and two computer 
laboratories. The school's philosophy is that students need to have balance in their high 
school experience — that academics and technical subjects help round out the individual, and 
that sports and the arts will enhance a student's quality of life. Faculty and administrators 
hope that this well-rounded experience will enrich students* lives and help them succeed in 
college and beyond. < 

Special programs at the school include Science/Math Research, the General Electric 
Scholars Program, and the Mount Sinai Scholars Program. In the Science/Math Research 
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classes, students develop projects for math and science fairs in the hope of competing for 
Westinghouse Scholarships. 

The Science Research courses provide students with opportunities to use the scien- 
tific method. The instructcnr of one of the classes encouraged her Jtudents to think like sci- 
entists anddevelq) research skills with the following questions and statements: 

How can you explain . . . ? 

Don't fudge the results. That's how discoveries are made. 
What is important is how you got the rcsults. 

None of you were really wrong. You all gave good possible explanations. Your 
ideas werc all very logical. 

There are no correct answers at this point. You're still brainstorming. 

The General Electric Scholars program, which is for students interested in careers 
in technology and engineering, pairs a student with a mentor at General Electric. The pro- 
gram provides one-op-one mentoring as well as preparation sessions for the SAT and after- 
school science writing woricshops. 

The Mount Sinai Scholars Program was developed from a need to increase the 
number of minorities in the medical profession. Students selected for this program work at 
the hospital, attend a summer program at a prestigious universit>\ and receive counseling K> 
prepare them for pre-med and medical programs. Students participating in the program are 
ensured positions at the hospital when they graduate firom medical school. Last year, 
twenty-five students participated in this program and spent the summer at Vassar College. 

When the school opened, it operated on a nine period day and all students wen* re- 
quired to take three semesters of computer science and three semesters of technology 
courses. Budget cuts caused the school day to be cut back to eight periods, with the result 
that students now take only two semesters of each. 

Teachers would like to integrate occupational and academic concepts into other 
courses, but find littie opportunity to do so now that the main concern is meeting Regents 
requirements for graduation. Some effoits, however, are being made. English teachers are 
beginning to have their students ;;se computers for writing their assignments, and math 
teachen are using computers to prepare students for the SAT test. Teachers would like to 
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have dieir students write and publish a science journal. They have also been grappling with 
the questicHi, "If you are a Science/Math school, then what skills do students need?" At in* 
service meetings they have generated the following response: Students need the ability to 
question, hypothesize, test, analyze, and write results. Teachers of all subjects are now 
trying to iiicorporate these skills into their teaching. 

The summer program provides a good opportunity for teachers from various dis- 
ciplines to create a program that incorporates math, science, language arts, and social stud- 
ies. One suQuner the theme was the neighborhood. Math classes conducted a research 
project on traffic patterns in the neighboiiiood. They used the library, wrote results on the 
wOTd processor, and published the study. 

There are a number of natural tie-ins between science courses and technology 
courses at the school, though, as of yet, formal linkages have not been made. The current 
iX'ganization has the technology department located within the math department. Teachers 
see a need to involve science and technology teachers in a more forr.^al way to plan course 
content and woik on cooperative projects. 

Occupational Courses 

Computers and electronics are specialties that draw students to the MCSM. These 
courses include a good dcoi of hands-on instruction in the laboratory. The electronics 
courses require students to develop hypotheses, test their theories, and repon their results. 
Teachers guide students but do not provide "answers." They encourage student question- 
ing and experimentation and at the same time communicate a body of knowledge and the 
theories students need to know. 

In the fall of 1988 plans were being made to establish an exploratory sequence of 
courses for new students. Each new student would have four different occupational expe- 
riences in computers and electronics over tlie course of a school year. 

Academic Courses 

Teachers for the academic courses also have high expectations for students. They 
try to teach all of the subject matter that students in prestigious public and private high 
schools would encounter. The head of the English Department told us that some students 
don't read well when diey enter the MCSM, but by their junior year they are reading 
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Thoftau and Emerson. 'They're proud of themselves/* she said, but went on to explain, 
They must compete in college with students who have gone to private schools, who have 
libraries at home, and who have travelled to Europe. We must expose them to classical 
literature.'* 

The faculty believes that students need to get the same background as students at- 
tending the best high schools, both public and private, in order to compete far college ad- 
mission. Omsequently, students at MCSM are required to read more of the classics in 
their English classes, study more history in their Social Studies classes, and get more gen- 
era! background in all of the courses they take. Students in the top schools often have the 
advantage of academic support, encouragement, and stimulation at home. For many 
MCSM students these opportunities are missing from their experience. Faculty at the 
school attempt to provide as many experiences and as much support as possible to help 
their students favorably compete. 

Staffing 

Faculty were selected for the Manhattan Center through applications and interviews. 
Very few of the teachers were employed at the school when it was known as Benjamin 
Franklin High School. The average age of MCSM teachers is lower than tiiat of teachers in 
other New York City High Schools. Teachers often wear several hats at tiie school be- 
cause the school is so small. One assistant principal said, "Everyone is doing multiple 
tasks here. The teachers are great to work with. We have good people at the top and a 
good staff; their satisfacticm comes from the performance of the students.'* 

Monthly staff development meetings are held by departments. The topic for 
October of 1988 was grading. Each month the topic changes. Staff development for new 
teachers is accomplished through a mentoring program in which a superior teacher serves 
as a mentor for a new teacher in the department. The senior person is released for one pe- 
riod a day to work with the new faculty member. 

Three of the school's science teachers had an opportunity in the summer of 1988 to 
participate in an internship program at a pharmaceutical company. They participated in sci- 
entific re<*eaich and received a stipend for six weeks. They reported that this experience 
improved their teaching, increased their knowledge of what is expected in the scientific 
workplace, and is helping them give better career advice to their snidents. 
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The principal describes her feculty as very good and very idealisric. "I don't want 
anyone to tell roe/I can't'/' She praises her teachers for their humanistic approach to stu- 
dents. •*If they don't have it, they can't work here," she concluded, 

Gassnx)m visits supported the principal's appraisal of her staff. Teachers at 
MCSM are professional, articulate, and energetic. They arc on their feet actively communi- 
cating with students. They encourage students to ask questions, and work to involve them 
actively in the lessons. They provide positive reinforcement to students and demonstrate 
warmth and good rapport with students. They don't talk down to students. They seem to 
enjoy teaching and possess a sense of humor. 

Linkages 

The MCSM has a number cf connections with business, industry, and acadcmia. 
They include the General Electric Scholars Program, the Mount Sinai Scholars Program, 
IBM Mentor Program, and teacher and student internship programs sponsored by Merck 
FharmaceuticaL 

When the idea for the school was created, the principal and district superintendents 
invited leaders in science and technology to form an advisory board. This board was in- 
strumental in working with staff to design the curriculum and in equipping the computer, 
photography, and electronics laboratories. The members of the board served as mentors to 
students. Several businesses sent people on loan to the school. For example, IBM sent a 
mathematician, a computer software specialist, and a systems analyst who each spent six 
months to one year helping the school develop its labs. IBM also employs students in the 
summer. 

The current principal is in the process of reactivating the advisory board for several 
purposes: to advise on curriculum matters, to develop mentoring programs for students, 
and to provide training and internships f >r faculty. She hopes teachers will be given more 
qjportunities to upgrade their scientific knowledge base in business and industry because 
"schools can become antiquated quickly." She wants the mentoring program to be ex- 
panded to social areas. If a mentor can take a student to a nice restaurant for dinner, to play 
tennis, ot go skiing, then the student will be able to learn some important social skills that 
will help him or her fit in better at prestigious colleges. The amount of culture shock will 
be reduced. She also wants to pair up students with mentors in their university towns, 
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because she believes that MCSM*s obligation to students docs not end when the student 
graduates bom high school. 

The MCSM has excellent ties with universities and colleges in the New York area. 
Teachers College at Columbia University and Hunter College aheady provide summer 
courses fen* students at the school. Other universities offer college credit for math courses 
taken by MCSM seniors. 

Student employment during the school year is discouraged because of the heavy 
course load^ homework demands, and the focus of the school on college preparation. 
Instead, summer work experiences and internships are encouraged. 

Parent involvement is difficult to achieve because many students do not live in the 
neighboriiood Also, many students come from single-parent homes in which the parent 
works full-time. Contacts with individual parents by teachers and administrators, 
however, have been very positive. The community in East Harlem is supportive of the 
school, probably because the school came about because of community concern over the 
lack of an academically-oriented high school in East Harlem. They now have a school they 
can be proud of. 

Issues 

The greatest concern of faculty and staff is that of funding. Because the MCSM 
does not have students below level in reading and mathematics, the school is ineligible for 
remedial or compensatory funds. Because the dropout rate is low, the school is ineligible 
for program funding to improve attendance and retention. School staff report that the 
schools which are doing the poorest jobs are receiving the monetary rewards, while their 
school, which is doing an excellent job, is ignored. "When you have kids on level, you 
don*t get extra support," explained an assistant principal. Because the New York City 
schools define vocational education as preparation for work immediately after high school, 
the MCSM does not receive nr uch vocational funding. Their electronics and computer labs 
are not funded and cannot be upgraded. "We are penalized every step of the way for being 
good," concluded another assistant principal. 

MCSM is short on textbooks in every subject. The Board of Education funds the 
school at $25 per student each year, but for $23 the school can buy just one textbook. 
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Each year the school phases in one text, but they arc far behind meeting new Regents 
requirements for new textbooks in every subject 

The science laboratories, which arc the heart of the instructional program, arc inad- 
equately equipped In 1988-89 the science allotment was cut in half at all New York City 
high schools. Teachers are forced to purchase consumable materials out of their own 
pockets because the schools budget for science supplies is so meager. The laboratory for 
the Science/Math Research classes is a makeshift lab at best. The room is too small and it 
is not equipped for students to carry out their own research projects. Students also re- 
ported tfiat lab equipment is a major need in die school. 

The computer labs need software and the technical classes need supplies, but there 
arc no funds with which to purchase them. In October of 1988, four special education 
classes were using the technology lab. The supplies, we were told, would run out in "a 
week or two." For the remaining eight months of the school year, there would be no 
supplies for the lab. The school just instituted a music program, but there is no money to 
buy musical instruments. 

The cut from a nine-period to an eight-period day has also had repercussions. The 
school program now has less versatility. The number of electives has been seriously lim- 
ited by the shorter school day. Students are also limited to fewer computer science and 
technology courses. There are new elective courses such as Scientific Literature and 
Science Rcticm that teachers would like to add, but this is no longer possible. 

Budget cuts have also resulted in staff reductions and higher class sizes. Faculty 
members arc overworked with classes of thirty-four to thirty-eight students and with the 
loss of auxiliary staff to do all the nonteaching tasks that helped to make the school suc- 
cessful. As the school gets larger, the resources arc reduced. The MCSM needs a person 
to coordinate the student internship programs, another to coordinate guidance/career activi- 
ties, and another to take carc of extracurricular activities. Students also said that more 
teachers arc needed for various activities. Other needs students saw included a return to a 
nine-period day, money for tutorial programs, and money for spons equipment. (One 
teacher spent $2000 of his own money for football uniforms.) 
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Conclusion 

The MCSM is successful for a number of reasons: high expectations for students, 
a caring and nurturing staff, and a leader with vision who is able to get people to work to- 
gether toward a shared set of goals. The community feels a sense of ownership in the 
school. **! take a back seat as a principal and let them take ownership and feel pride in the 
school," explained the principal. The former high school superintendent said, "She has 
extraordinary skill in bringing people together." 

Another factor in the school's success is the staffs commitment to students, even 
after they graduate. An assistant principal said that teachers encouraged the first graduadng 
class to apply to several colleges, including those out-of-state. When students began to re- 
ceive letters of acceptance, they were elated. But a week later, a cloud of depression hung 
over them all. The teachers discovered that parents were not supportive of their children 
leaving home. Hispanic parents were especially concerned about distance. The teachers 
had to plead with a number of parents to allow their youngsters to go away to college. 

One young man was accepted to an excellent school out of state. His mother 
wanted him to stay at home. After one semester in college, the student dropped out of col- 
lege and joined the Army, which is a more acceptable reason for leaving home. He sent 
the assistant principal a lener and a photograph of himself in camouflage attire. He said he 
still plans to finish college. She believes he is taking this path to college as the only accept- 
able cultural route, and she has offered to help him apply for ROTC scholarships. 

The school's achievements, as the story above shows, are not solely academic. A 
classroom poster seems to sum up the schools philosophy and motto: "Nothing is as easy 
as it looks." 
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Southern California Regivinal Occupational Center 
Torrance, California 

Anne E. Just 

Background 

Located in Torrance, California, in southwestern Los Angeles County (called the 
South Bay area), the Southern California Regional Occupational Center (SCROC or the 
Center) is a major provider of vocational education and career preparation for area high 
school students and adults. Several factors account for this role. 

Pint, SCROC has been in existence for twenty-two years. Second, the Center is 
geographically well located for students from local public and private high schools, for 
adults working in South Bay businesses and industries, and for employers seeking to hire 
locally. Third, SCROC has established credibility with employers for training job-ready 
applicants, with school districts for enhancing student performance, and with students for 
occupational skU development and job placement 

However, this qzx suiay differs, as does the one describing the Jane Addams High 
School Entrepreneurial Program, from others included in the paper. The Addams case 
study describes one program within a school. This case study is a description of a physi- 
cally separate training and education center organized into twelve divisions offering forty- 
five c xupational programs through sixty courses provided in multiple class sessions to 
adults and to high school students from six surrounding school districts. 

SCROC itself does noi look nor operate like the other schools in this report. It 
serves a largely suburban, no..-inner-city, mixed ethnic, racial, and socioeconomic status 
(SES) population. It does not qualify as a "home" school campus with sports teams, 
cheerleauers, or organized extracurricular activities. Students attend class at SCROC only 
three hours per day. They enroll in SCROC courses for only one or two semesters. They 
are either bused or drive their cars to and from SCROC. In fact, there may be those critics 
who will dismiss SCROC as an "old-style" vocational training center offering a little bit of 
everything for everyone with only entry-level positions as the reward for student efforts. 

Despite this, SCROC is a valuable study site for several reasons. The obvious ones 
relate to geography and demographics. SCROC is located in the Los Angeles metropolitan 
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area with the second largest general and school age populations in the country. California^ 
the most populous state, is experiencing major demographic changes with the influx of 
Hispanic and Asian immigrants. Their presence has a tremendous impact on public school 
enroUments, course content, and teaching-learning techniques. Yet, one SCRCX^ adminis- 
trator notes, **Bigger school districts are consulted when change occurs. We are forgotten. 
That's unfortunate because smaller independent districts are easier places to make changes 
happen.** 

In addition, California hes used the regional occupational center model of delivering 
vocational education for over twenty years. This model has several noteworthy features. 
The extended school day, from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m., is broken into four three*hour segments. 
Three-hour daiJy classes for either one or two semesters provide students with intensive 
opportunities to learn, study, and practice the occupational skills taught. Unlike high 
school teachers, SCROC teachers have a two-hour block between classes to visit local 
businesses and industries to keep abreast of occupational changes and needs. Finally, 
evening and Saturday classes are most useful for adults and for high school students who 
wish to complement their academic classes with vocational courses. 

Of particular interest is SCROCs purpose. Center administrators and faculty 
fimily believe that vocaticxial education and career preparation are needed for students of all 
socioeconomic, racial, and ethnic backgrounds. Yet their work is cut out for them as they 
constantly fight the "bad image** usually preceding and accompanying vocational education. 
Undaunted, SCRCXT staff work slowly and continually with feeder high schools to reduce 
vocational education prejudice. For example, they discuss with high school administrators 
and teachers changing labor market needs and career opponunities for skilled employees 
without college educations. They point out to academic personnel links between academic 
education and nunacademic training to minimize the gulf between the two areas. 

Location and Setting 

SCROC has its Center facilities in the city of Torrance, sixteen miles southwest of 
the Los Angeles Civic Center, seven miles nonhwest of Los Angeles Harbor, and eleven 
mi'cs south of the Los Angeles International Airport. With 135,400 residents, Torrance is 
the fourth largest city in Los Angeles County. 
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SCROC was created through the cooperative effort of six independent school dis- 
tricts in the South Bay area. From north to south, they are as follows: (1) to the north- 
wcst» El Segundo Unified School District; (2) to the northeast, Inglewood Unified School 
District; (3) Ccntinela Valley Union High School District; (4) Torrance Unified School 
District; (5) South Bay Union High School District; and (6) to the southwest, Palos Vexdes 
Peninsula Unified School District. 

The Center's service area includes fourteen cities and the surrounding unincorpo- 
rated sections of Los Angeles County. The area's estimated population of 650,000 in- 
cludes a wide spectrum of SES, ethnic, and racial groups. Inglewood, the northernmost 
city in SCROCs service area bordering on the city of Los Angeles, is considered an inner- 
city area. The Inglewood school district serves prcdominantiy minority and low SES stu- 
dents. To the south, the affluent cities of Palos Verdes and Rolling Hills send primarily 
Caucasian, middle and high SES students to high schools in the Palos Verdes Peninsula 
school district. The other school districts largely serve mixed-SES, ethnic, and racial 
groups. 

The South Bay area is replete with businesses of varying types. Several major au- 
tomobile manufacturers including Nissan, Toyota, and Honda have located corporate head- 
quarters in the area. Their arrival has given rise to new business parks and office facilities. 
The aerospace industry is strongly evident as TRW, Northrop, Hughes, and Rockwell 
have major facilities here. These companies, with numerous government contracts, are 
significant local employers. Health care and petroleum industries, well-represented in the 
arca» also have large workforces. The construction of two new large shopping malls and 
the expansion of a third have helped the area's retail trades grow dramatically. 

The Center is situated on land donated by the Torrance Unified School District. 
The land was originally owned by the City of Torrance and used by the U.S. Navy as a 
munitions dump. The ample site easily provides room for a compact "campus" of five 
buildings, a horticultural area in front of the buildings, and a large student parking lot be- 
hind the buildings. 

Building space is primarily devoted to classrooms and training areas. The largest, 
the Trade and Technology Building, houses the training facilities for diree divisions — 
electrical-electronics, metal-machine, and transportation-mechanics. The streamlined 
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adnunistnitive offices comprise only a small portion of the second largest building. The 
rest of the building provides classrooms for the business, commerce, data processing, 
graphics, and health services divisions* The three remaining buildings arc used for the 
agricultural services, personnel services, and maintenance and operations division. 

There is space for expansion should the need arise. Current plans for 1989-90 in- 
clude leasing part of the horticultural area for the development of a retail strip along the 
street in frrat of the Center. The strip will provide retail locations for on-site, on-the-job 
training (QJT) experimces for SCROC students. 

The classrooms and training areas, in general, are well-sized and well-equipped. 
Space is available for several types of training and learning experiences to occur simultane- 
ously. There is ample room and equipment for each student to have an individual work 
area (as needed per subject field) or to work in a small group for easy sharing of or rotation 
on selectedt q)ecialized equipment SCROC prides itself on keeping as up to date as pos- 
sible with equipment and machinery given some budgetary constraints. Often such items 
are donated by civic groups or by nearby industries, or sold to the Center at a considerable 
reduction of price. 

Development of the Center 

SCROC has a twenty-two year track record and historical base in the South Bay 
area upon which to build Organized in 1967 and built with a special tax levy, SCROC is 
the first Regional Occupation Center or Program (ROC/P) started by the State of California. 
Legislators and educators met to design the Center, which became a model for the other 
centers and programs that followed. SCROC has been visited by people from all over the 
world. 

The sixty-nine ROC/Ps statewide train high school students, out-of-school youth, 
continuation high school enroUees (dropouts returning to school), and adults to become 
gainfully employed. SCROC, like other ROC/Ps, provides entry-level job training and 
employment preparation. 

The State of California funds ROC/Ps tiux>ugh public school apportionment. For 
each 525 hours of student attendance, a ROC/P receives credit for a unit of Average Daily 
Attendance (ADA). ROC/Ps earn different incomes for each ADA generated. 
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Existing ROCyPs have three administrative formats. Four are operated by individ- 
ual school districts. Twenty-four are administered by Joint Power agreements covering 
two OT more school districts. County Boards of Education and the County Superintendent 
of Schools operate the remaining forty-one ROC/Ps. SCROC functions under a joint 
power agreement with six independent school districts and is considered an extension of 
these districts. 

SCROC began training in February, 1968, by offering the following six programs: 
Medical and Dental Assisting, Major Appliance Repair, Welding, Data Processing 
Equipment Operation, Data Entry, and Office Occupations. The addition of the Trsjdc- 
Technology Building in September, 1968, allowed for training in twelve other major pro- 
grams, including several autonwtive repair fields. Electronics, and Machine Tool. 

By 1973, additional construction and reorganization of existing space provided fa- 
cilities fOT five more programs: Emergency Medical Technician, Hospital Occupations, 
Graphic Design, Technical Drafting and Computer Programming. In 1974, South Bay 
business people and industrialists assisted the Center to develop satellite programs in the 
community. This community classroom approach provides students with "live," current 
OJT opportunities. 

In 1982, SCROC, with the concurrence of its six cooperating school districts, be- 
gan to offer programs on area high school campuses. Thus, students unable to attend the 
Center in Torrance may still receive vocational education at their home school sites. 
Currently, in 1989, SCROC has twelve divisions offering sixty courses on-site at the 
Torrance Center and fifteen courses off-site on local high school campuses. 

Climate 

TeamwOTk, professionalism, and responsibility are the operative words to describe 
the climate at SCROC. These descriptors apply to the behavior of the superintendent, ad- 
ministrative staff, teachers, and students. Tours of the facilities, observations of classes, 
and OMetings with teachers, students, and administrators confirm that SCROC employees 
and students not omy understand diese mores but eageriy incorporate them as their own. 

SCROCs brochure provides the first clues to the Center's emphasis on student 
maturity, responsibility, professionalism, and collegiality. For example, words and 
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phrases like "maturity," "adult," "standards," "real working conditions," "appropriate to 
the occupation," "job performance," and "regular attendance and promptness" pepper the 
document. These are not just words, however. They describe, in fact, the ethos 
underiying tfie behavior and perfcmnance of both SCROC students and staff. 

In touring the Center's facilities and observing classes in most programs, teachers 
nxxlel appropriate occupational dress, appearance, and behavior. They have high stan- 
dards for and expectations of students in these same areas as well as in the acquisition of 
job or training competencies, regular class attendance, and punctuality. Standards, rules, 
and expectations are put in context and related to the work world to enhance student under- 
standing of their responsibilities and to facilitate their exercising mature, professional 
behavior. 

For example, no class bells ring. Students are expected to take responsibility for 
arriving to class on time. Tardiness is not a problem at SCROC. Class breaks of specific 
lengths are announced by teachers and students return punctually. Yet, during the class 
breaks and between class sessions, students arc lively but respectful of other classes which 
are in session. Many SCROC high school students display a balance between youthful vi- 
tality and young adult maturity and responsibility. Teachers confum that this balance 
emerges in most students attending SCROC, possibly as a result of the mix of adults and 
high school students in all SCROC classes. 

The atmosphere of coUegiality and cooperation is intended to reflect real life work 
settings. It is enhanced by the teachers* roles in the classroom. They effectively combine 
authority figure/supervisory functions with those of mentor/colleague. Teachers circulate 
among the students to supervise the classroom, to answer questions, and to critique per- 
formance. They readily volunteer or are on call for one-on-one student assistance. Both 
students and teachers actively participate in and welcome opportunities for individualized 
student-teacher interaction. A teacher explained that she directs her attention to the students 
who try to be invisible. "Teachers do that here— nurture a talent or glow they happen to 
sec. If they don't have it when they come in, they'll have it in a short time. A lot of per- 
sonal counseling goes on," she added. 

Students consistentiy commend the variety of teaching and learning techniques and 
the contextual framework SCROC classes give to the importance and value of academic 
subjects. They especially praise the dedicated, caring SCROC teachers who take time to 
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know class members as students and as people, and are available for individual help. One 
board member describes SCROC as a "haven," a place that gives students positive self-es- 
teem. She recommends SCROC to parents she meets and adds, "There is a warm, com- 
fcwtable feeling here— a pride in the campus," Another board member, who is planning \o 
take a SCROC course in the Office Machines program, said, "I love coming here," 

A relaxed order pervades classrooms. Students are eager to leam and enjoy doing 
so. Teachers V their woric seriously and enjoy teaching and mentoring. In support of 
this, another SCROC board member said, "In a regular dismct you see this caring in 
granomar school. By high school, youVe lost it. Teachers see kids only one period a day. 
At SCROC, you spend more time with them." 

Students 

SCROC has a current student enrollment of approximately 4,077, 2,248 high 
school students, 1,829 adults. Approximately equal numbers of males and females attend 
SCROC courses. Fifty-five percent of SCROC high school students and forty-five percent 
of adult students are from minority groups. Special education students constitute nine and 
one-half percent of enrollment. One teacher said that SCROC is unique because of the 
ethnic and economic diversity in the South Bay. 

SCROC serves twenty-one local public high schools in the six cooperating school 
districts. Eighteen nonpublic high schools (eleven parochial, seven private) also send stu- 
dents to SCROC for training. Some adult smdents (those over eighteen years of age) come 
to the Center from seven continuation high schools serving re-enrolled dropouts and from 
seven adult schools (providing academic courses) operated by the six local public school 
districts. Other adult smdents who are employed, underemployed, or unemployed come 
from the general community, often referred by current or potential employers, family, or 
friends. 

Classes for high school students arc primarily offered in the following three time 
periods: (1) 7:15-10:15 a.m., (2) 1-4 p.m., and (3) 4-7 p.m. Free bus transportation to 
and from feeder high schools is provided to snidrnts. SCROC also offers the same to 
community satellite programs from the SCROC Torrance Center. Adults may also enroll in 
classes offerrd at the three previous time slots as well as in the 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. time pe- 
riod Adults frequently enroll in the Saturday counes offered at SCROC. 
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SCROC keeps student attendance and performance records, and awards grades for 
courses completed For high school students, these materials are forwarded to each stu- 
dent's home high school which grants credit for SCROC classes. High school students 
can earn up to fifteen credits per semester and ten credits for summer school. At least fifty 
percent of all students who complete SCROC programs go on to some form of postsec- 
ondary education. 

Four ongoing programs, Hospital Occupations, Hotei/Motel Operations, 
Hoiticultuie, and Retail Occupations have classes especially for special education students. 
High school counselors identify special education students whom they determine would 
benefit from vocational training and discuss SCROC classes with them. SCROC teachers 
then interview and screen prospective students for appropriateness to the training. 

Once admitted, special education students are exposed to all course components 
and, as with all SCROC courses, progress at individual rates. After completing an intro- 
ductory one-semester course, many of the special education students continue with the co- 
operative course with classroom training and paid employment, if offered in the program. 
Most of these students have secured local full-time employment in the appropriate occupa- 
tional field 

In 1988, SCROC, in conjunction with two of the local area school districts, initi- 
ated a counseling program to serve at-risk students. Two high schools in the Centinela 
Valley district and Torrance High School are collaborating with SCROC in this effort. 

At-risk students are defined by the districts as those students demonstrating high 
dropout potential. Their identification characteristics include 2.0 or lower grade point aver- 
ages, difficulty in acquiring credits for graduation requirements, and between ten and 
!wenty-five absences in one semester (depending upon the school district). Some of the 
students have limited English proficiency; others experience economic constraints or do- 
niestic problems. Almost all identified students display an obvious lack of self-esteem and 
of motivation. 

The counseling program is provided by both SCROC counselors and by cooperat- 
ing high school counselors or other student support personnel. Each student participates in 
individualized advisement sessions focusing on individual needs assessment, self and 
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career awareness, realistic goal setting, and job skill preparation opponunitics on the home 
school campus or at SCROC. 

The anticipated outcome of the counseling sessions is to enroll at-risk students in 
vocational education programs for acquisition of marketable job entry skills. In addition, 
SCROC and high school officials hope that, by prescribing such individualized programs, 
at*risk students will experience success in learning, understand the value of academic 
courses, and acquire graduation credits. The overall desired impact is to reduce high 
school dropout rates. 

College-bound students also enroll in SCROC courses. Their numbers have de- 
clined in recent years given the increased high school graduation requirements mandated by 
state law in 1983. However, these students often take SCROC courses during the sum* 
mer, on Saturdays, or in evenings during the school year. 

SCROC programs of greatest appeal to college-bound students include the various 
classes in computer skills, graphic design, and technical and computer-aided drafting 
fields. Medical and dental assisting courses are popular with pre-med college-bound stu- 
dents. They learn medical terminology and techniques useful in college courses and in se- 
curing relevant part-time and summer jobs. 

Based on industry needs, SCROC plans to increase technological training in the 
near future. The administrative staff anticipates that courses in laser and radar technolo- 
gies, robotics, avionics, and aerospace would attract more college-bound students than cur- 
rendy enrolled. 

SCROC teachers have strong reasons fcr encouraging college-bound students to 
attend SCROC. First, through SCROC classes, college-bound students have an opportu- 
nity to explore possible career fields and to decide whether they wish to pursue further 
study at the postsecondary level. Such exploration can stave off possibly disastrous career 
decisions. Second, college-bound students can acquire job skills to secure well-paying 
part-time or summer jobs to pay for college expenses. They will not be relegated to mini- 
mum-wage jobs. Third, depending upon the college or university, students Tiay rrceive 
course credits or waivers because of SCROC courses they have taken. In this context, 
SCROC is beginning to woric closely with nearby El Camino Community College to articu- 
late i?CROC courses in several fields with community college courses to ensure SCROC 
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students advanced placement Both SCROC faculty and administrators share these points 
with high school counselors, academic course teachers, and administrators when recruiting 
students. 

Mission and Curriculum 

Everyone at or associated with SCROC can describe its mission. Although the 
words and phrases differ, all concur that SCROC provides relevant training to develop job 
cmnpetencies and salable skills for entry-level positions. Many students and teachers add 
that students also develop self-confidence, self-esteem, an understanding of the value of 
academic skills, success in and enjoyment of learning (frequently for the first time), and, 
often, a heretofore unknown interest in postsecondary education. 

SCROC vocational education, training, and career preparation are available to both 
high school students and adults. South Bay adults interested in occupational training are 
eligible to attend the Center* High school students eligible for SCROC classes include 
residents in the boundaries of the six cooperating school districts currently enrolled in a 
public or private high school. These students attend their home high schools daily to en- 
sure appropriate completion of required academic courses. In the junior or senior year (or 
sophonxsre year if a student has reached age 16), students may enroll in SCROC occupa- 
tional classes for three hours a day for up to one year. Students work through home high 
school counselors to enroll at SCROC and to receive high school credits. 

Most high schools credit SCROC classes as electives. However, SCROC adminis- 
trators have worked closely with feeder high schools to validate the academic components 
of selected SCROC classes. As a result, some feeder high schools will permit limited 
substitution of SCROC classes for academic courses in math, science, an, computer liter- 
acy, and English. 

In addition to high school credit and the grades awarded to students, SCROC pro- 
vides all students with nuterials and services useful to obtaining employment. First, each 
student leaving SCROC receives a Performance Profile indicating all areas of training in 
his/her chosen field in which competency has been achieved. Second, SCROC students 
receive Certificates of Proficiency when they have reached the employability level in a spe- 
cific job tide. Third, SCIIOC has a Job Placement Office to assist both trainees and gradu- 
ates to locate employment opportunities. SCROC instructors, course Advisory Committee 
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members (to be discussed later), and cooperating businesses also help with job location and 
placement 



The programs at SCROC help students see the relationship between academic and 
vocational subjects. Many high school students do better at their home schools as a result 
of the classes they take at SCROC. Faculty attempt to integrate academic and occupational 
learning. An office occupations teacher said, "It's intentional. In my classes I have stu- 
dents write a major report. They do research for the report as they would in industry. 
They begin to see a reason for report-writing because the project was related to their job 
training." She added. 

They also bring in their high school projects to work on. The class size is 
so high in the comprehensive high school that students receive little individ- 
ual help there. They're here three hours a day. Our teachers get to know 
our students better and there is more individualization here. 

The OJT component of several programs at SCROC also serves to combine aca- 
demic and occupadonal education. Students in the retail program who work at Penney's or 
Marshall's arc called upon to write, calculate, and communicate effectively in addition to 
using their knowled^ about retail sales. 

There is no ability grouping of students at SCROC. Students are placed in classes 
they request and teachers receive no information about the students' test scores, repon card 
grades, or attendance patterns. The only exception is special education students, whose 
records are used by SCROC administrators and faculty in planning the students' individual 
programs. There is an advantage in having no prior knowledge about the student to bias 
the instructor, but there is a disadvantage in not knowing more about the student's aca- 
demic progress (or problems). There is vinually no communication between instructors at 
SCROC and instructors at the home high schools. However, there are tutors on the 
SCROC campus who communicate special needs of students back to the home school. 

The curriculum is occupationally centered, with a hands-on emphasis to produce 
salable skills. There is an equally strong focus on individual student pacing, allowing each 
student to progress at his/her rate in acquiring job competencies. Courses are offered on an 
open entry-open exit basis to facilitate individual learning. 

The hands-on focus of instruction is readily apparent in SCROC courses. 
Classrooms incorporate a variety of teaching and learning techniques, often 
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simultaneously. Individual students intently undertake their assignments. Other students 
work in small groups of two or three to complete projects. Groups of six or seven role 
play to simulate "real worid" job situations. 

Students are free to help each other. Depending upon the program, peer tutoring is 
fcmially or informally built into the classes. Most student' engage in and enjoy this coop- 
erative element of the classroom setting. A number of teachers said that the mix of adults 
and high schod students in their classes is "invaluable." They help each other and "act like 
a family.** While fomtial lecture-discussion periods are included, most teachers keep this 
foraoat well-focused and to a minimum. 

SCROC course offerings arc "industry sensitive." That is, the Center takes great 
care through several mechanisms to ensure that the training provided is current, needed, 
and in demand by local employers. 

Firsts each program has an advisory group composed of employees of local busi- 
nesses and industries. The groups meet at regular intervals throughout the year to discuss 
changes in occupational fields and in required job skills, to review course content, and to 
provide information about employment opportunities. 

Second, SGICX^ annually conducts formal surveys in industries and businesses to 
obtain data for current and future programs. Those surveyed include Chief Executive 
Officers (CEOs) of major companies in the area, Chambers of Commerce in the founeen- 
city SCROC service area, and advisory group members. 

Third, SCROC subscribes to a national job and market data service. The Center re- 
ceives current and funirc demographic data useful in verifying the relevance of ongoing 
programs and in planning for future o^erings. 

Fourth, teachers are expected, encouraged, and supported by the administration to 
stay current and aware of changes in their fields. In the three-hour breaks between sched- 
uled classes, faculty can and do confer with occupational peers and colleagues about 
evolving needs and changes in that field. They meet with local employers to develop 
satellite programs and OJT locales. Teachers also ascertain the job market for SCROC 
trainees and graduates. They discuss the skills and competencies sought by the employer. 
The information gadiered is shared with SCROC administrators for use in the constant 
assessment of SCROC course relevance. 
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Fifth, at the weekly "Cabinet Meetings." the Superintendent and the administrative 
staff review data from various sources. Assigned staff consolidate the information into 
position papers* Occasionally, outside consultants are hired to assess current programs, 
verifying or augmenting occupational data compiled from other sources. The 
Superintendent presents the findings from consultants and staff reports to the SCROC 
Board of Trustees for direction. 

Sixth, SCROC is highly visible and active in the community. They have effective 
outreach techniques and an intensive community liaison effort Through formal and infor- 
mal means, SCROC faculty and administrators "keep an ear to the ground" and stay alert to 
business and industry growth, change, and needs. 

SCROC administrators translate the data and information obtained into action. New 
programs are added; out-of-date programs arc dropped. Over the past five years, six pro- 
grams have been eliminated. During the same period, the Adult Program has been built, 
the high school training site component added, and ten new training programs offered. 

New programs must prove themselves. SCROC docs not automatically include 
such efforts as part of the ongoing program. The Center uses waiting lists based on stu- 
dent requests for newly proposed courses. Student interest is one of the key factors in de- 
termining the worth and retention of such courses. Other factors include employer needs 
and job placement oppominities. 

To facilitate looking at SCROC, the administrative staff was asked to select three 
programs Aey considered exemplary. They chose Hotel/Motel Operations, Banking 
Equipment/Teller Procedures, and Medical Assisting. Their selection criteria are as 
follows: 

1 • The programs are of longstanding at SCROC. Each has operated for a minimum of 
ten years and built a credible track record of training. 

2. The hands-on training blends basic and new occupational competencies. Training 
is based on expressed needs of the area^s employers. 

3 . 1 hcsc programs have excellent job placement records. Graduates secure full-time 
employment reacfily, fiequently having been sought out by employers. Trainees are 
often hired part-time and then move into full-time positions with the same employer 
upCMi program completion. 
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The programs are firequenUy in great demand by students. Waiting lists for enroll- 
ment often result 

The teaching staff are highly skilled and motivated professionals who enjoy their 
occupational fields, teaching, and working with students. Actively involved in the 
educational and business-industry communities, they have excellent employer con* 
tacts. They are innovative, taking the initiative to modify, replace, or extend the 
piognm pCT wcnrkplace demands and changes in the occupational area. 

Banking 

The banking program has very strong ties with the banking industrv. The teachers 
had responsible bank jobs before coming to SCROC to teach. Their contacts in the 
industry provide OJT sites for every student in the program. At the end of each 
school year, representatives from every bank in the area come to SCRCXT to partici- 
pate in the Annual Job Fair, where they interview students for banking positions. 
Fonner students of the banking program who achieve success at their banks often 
recruit employees from the SCROC classes. Many former students come back to 
SCROC to give guest lectures to the banking classes, including a graduate of the 
first class who is now the Operations Officer at Barclay^s Bank. Many banking 
program graduates move up quickly once they are hired in an entry-level position. 

Students in the banking program spend half their time in the SCROC classroom and 
the other half in on-the-job training at a bank. The classroom has tellers' windows 
and loan desks and other work areas found in banking. Learning activities include 
real-life bank situations in which students role-play as customers waiting in line, 
tellers, new accounts persons, and loan clerks. Students also learn various ac- 
counting skills. The placement success rate in the program is one-hundred percent. 
In fact, the instructor usually does not have enough students to place in the jobs 
available through her banking contacts. Students with SCROC certificates are 
sought out by employers and make up to $1,000 more per month than employees 
without the certificate. 

Medical Assisting 

Administrators at SCROC believe that all of their medical courses should count as 
science courses. One said, "Our courses are superior to any basic high school 
science course." SCROC courses include microbiology, cells and tissues. 




phinnacology, and some physiology. At the present time, however, only the 
Ennsency Medical Technician (EMT) course is approved for science credit 

The instructors in the medical program, which is in its twenty-Hrst year, train stu- 
dents to become medical assistants, receptionists, insurance billers, and secretaries 
to doctors. The two instructors worked in the medical field before coming to 
SCROC They sec SCROC as "notjust a vocational training school" They agree 
that their students need to think of themselves as professionals and to regard the 
entry-level jobs they get as stepping stones to something else. "This is the begin- 
ning of their training and education. We encoimige them to take college courses," 
said one of the instructors. SotM students who complete the program go onto be- 
come nurses, EKG technicians, office managers, and X-ray technicians. The in- 
structors do a once-a-year follow-up on graduates of the program. 

Several students were referred to the med'cal program at SCROC by potential em- 
ployers. Others enrolled in the program as an alternative to more expensive private 
programs. Private schools offer the same courses for $5000. Adults at SCROC 
pay $90. A number of smdents said that the program at SCROC is far superior to 
those costiier programs because the teachers are better prepared, the course is more 
thorough, it has a lot of practical work, and they cover mc4e content. Another fac- 
tor that influenced several students to enroll at SCROC is the child care facility that 
costs 500 per day and is housed in the building. 

• Hotet/Moul Operations 

The Hotel/Motel program at SCROC is unique. Two teachers arc based at the 
Torrance Holiday Inn where classes and on-the-job training are provided to stu- 
dents. This program was developed jointiy in 1979 by the Holiday Inn and 
SCROC and has successfully trained over six hundred high school students and 
adults for employment in the hotelAnotel industry. 

The program succeeds because students leam in a realistic setting and interact with 
hotel employees and guests. Students wear uniforms, clock in, and follow other 
rules that nx>tel employees foUo v. The teachers stress the fact that students not 
only leam job skills, but also leam life skills such as punctuality, getting along with 
others, problem solving, and independence. Currently there arc five classes at the 
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Holiday Inn and at the Sheraton in Redondo Beach. One of the classes is for 
spcoil education students, and there is always a waiting list for that class. 

The program prepares students for jobs as switchboard operators, server assistants* 
host/cashiers, laundry woiicers, cooks, room attendants, stewards, and banquet 
servers. **You mus: start at the bottom in order to move up in this business,'* ex- 
plained one of the two instructors. She added, *The college courses in hotelAnotel 
management are too theoretical.** The SCROC program is individualized for each 
student and is designed to allow students to experience success, some for the first 
time. 

Student and hotel employees woric well together. One of the teachers said, ** Adults 
here are wonderful role models for the students, and sometimes the opposite is 
true.** ''Employees become more careful about their performance," she explained, 
1>ecause students are modelling their behavior and watching everything they do.'* 
For example, an employee in the pantry of the hotel restaurant feels very special 
since she began to be involved in the program. When students learn what she 
knows she is delighted and she feels her work is appreciated by them. Students* 
interest in employees doing behind-the*scenes jobs makes those employees feel im- 
portant and valued. *'The new faces and new excitement of the students each 
semester re-excites our employees," explained the hoteFs Director of Sales and 
Marketing. 

The employees are not the only ones pleased with the progran.. The guests are also 
impressed, and many write letters to the general office or to the hotels manager 
commending the Holiday Inn for what it is doing. Others stop by the manager*s 
oflSce and ask for information about the program to take back to their cities. 

When asked if the special education students presented any problems for the hotel, 
the Director of Sales and Marketing said that the public and the employees have re- 
spcmded very positively to them. In fact, she said, having disabled students in the 
hotel woridng in the restaurant at lunchtime has acmally helped her wrap up a sales 
contract or two. She said, **This is the easiest type of program for a hotel to enter 
into. Retail stores could do it, too.** She added that people at the school '*took 
away the fears and concerns over having students on site.** Teachers assume re- 
sponsibility tor students being in uniforms, arriving on time, being well-groomed, 
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following hotel rules, and having a positive attitude toward work. Many of the stu- 
dents in the program get jobs at the hotel even before they complete the course. 

A student in the program said, "You learn about working in this program. After 
awhile, you're actually running the place." Another student, who is planning to at- 
tend chefs school after he graduates, said, "The kids in my high school wish they 
were in th^s program." He added that having adults in the class was "neat." "It 
gives more depth to the class, and we all help each other," he explained. 

StafHng 

The entire SCROC staff totals one-hundred and sixty-eight including certificated 
staff (teachers and administrators) and classified staff (paraprofessionals, office/clerical, 
other support positions). Of this total, seventy-eight people or 46.4% are full-time em- 
ployees. This group includes forty-three certificated staff and thirty-five classified person- 
nel. In the etimic-racial composition of the total staff, one-hundred and twenty-two people 
are Caucasian (72.6%); twenty-four arc Blacks (14.3%); fourteen are Hispanics (8.3%); 
and eight staff members are either Asian, Filipino, or Pacific Islander (4.8%). The male- 
female split is ninety-two males (54.8%) and seventy-six females (45.2%). 

SCROC has a teaching staff of one-hundred and twenty-one. This includes forty- 
three certified staff and seventy-eight part-time instructors of which thirty-three teach 
SCROC courses on home high school campuses. The home campus teachers are paid by 
SCROC and report to SCRCXTs Administrator for Campus and Community Programs. 
They also function as part of the home campus faculty and are housed there. 

The SCROC part-time instructors teach one course, primarily in the Aduh Program 
at die Center. The full-time SCRCX^ faculty at the Center teach classes with both high 
school and adult students. They are paid for a seven and three-quarter hour teaching as- 
signment and are assigned two classes. Their work day amounts to eight and three-quarter 
hours widi an hour and three-quarter block midday for industry visits. 

Almost all the part-time and full-rime teachers indicate tiiat they willingly spend pcr- 
soiud time with their smdents and on their courses. Their compensation is to see snidents 
grow, discover the joy in learning, acquire job skills, and obtain jobs. A teacher explained 
it in this way: "They're dedicated and love what they're doing. You can see it in dieir faces 
and hear it in their voices." 
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The faculty commends and appreciates the superintendent's leadership which in- 
volves teachers in decision making and in the responsibiUty for making SCRCK^ a useful 
and successful compcment of the area's educational system. "Progress through teamwork 
is SCROCs themet" explained the superintendent A teacher said that the administration 
always has '^open doOTS." He continued, "We re treated as equals. I have gce^i satisfac- 
tion from working here." 

De^ite long hours and oppcxtunities to make considerably higher salaries in indus* 
try. SCROC teacher turnover is low. Teachers cite professional respect on the job and a 
strong sense of making significant contributions to education as powerful motivators to 
stay at SCROC A teacher explained, "In business, I could make twice as much, but you 
want to give others a head start you didn't get." Another teacher said, "It's not all about 
dollars. Instructors here could make more money in business, but we're satisfied. We all 
caiCt and we want to be here." 

About one-half of the SCROC teachers have undergraduate college degrees. As 
allowable under state law, the noncollege graduates have been certificated for vocational 
educaticm based on work experience. SCROC encourages and supports continued profes- 
sional growth and learning for the teaching staff. Numerous inservice training sessions on 
various teaching-learning techniques and topics are sponsored on campus. Teachers re- 
ceive financial support to attend in-state professional meetings and training sessions. 
Faculty are encouraged to keep current in their occupational fields and to use their breaks 
between classes to pursue these activities. 

The streamlined SCROC administrative staff numbers six. The staff is balanced 
between long-time certificated staff promoted from within and experienced "outside" voca- 
tional educators who joined tiie staff over the past four to six years. 

SCROC administration is characterized by stabihty, concern, and involvement. 
Stability emanates in part from the fact diat SCROC has had only four superintendents in 
twenty-two years. Teachers attribute tiie other administrative characteristics to tiie predom- 
inantly female administrative staff. The superintendent does not shirk her leadership re* 
sponsibilities but also does not hesitate to share information and decision making with otiier 
certificated sta£f. Teachers and administrators have professional autonomy witiiin mutually 
agreed upon parameters. The teamwork and the concern for professional and personal 
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growth of staff and students displayed by the superintendent and her administrative staff 
has a ripple effect throughout the Center to the local educational community into cooperat- 
ing businesses and industries. 

The professionalism, collegiality, and cooperation observable in classrooms per- 
meate the entire Cwiter. These characteristics are apparent among teachers and administra- 
tors and between the two groups. Teaching staff are experienced practitioners of their 
subject areas who stay current in their fields. Faculty members often collaborate to im- 
prove course offerings or teaching techniques and to create and enhance community aware- 
ness and support of SCROC through special events or projects. 

A SCROC board member explained, "One thing really unique hc~ ^ the feeling of 
a team— everyone really likes everyone else . . . They're all part of a team working to- 
gether. I see it here more than at any of my schools." Another board member agreed 
and added that the superintendent ". . . is the reason. She is so sincere and so caring. She 
makes everybody fed like gold." 

The positive, strong woridng relationship between the faculty and administration is 
the result of several factors. First, several SCROC administrative staff began at the Center 
as teachers and have moved into administration. Second, these same individuals have been 
with SCROC fipom ten to eighteen years apiece. Such longevity indicates loyalty and 
commitment to the Center, a point not lost on faculty and students. In addition, these ad- 
ministiatois have a valuable institutional memory allowing them an excellent vantage point 
for the future of SCROC. 

Third, SCROC has a relatively stable history of superintendents. Only four indi- 
viduals in the Center's twenty-two year history have served in this position. The current 
superintendent began as a SCROC teacher sixteen years ago, moved into administration ten 
years later, and into the superinttndency three years ago. 

Fbuith, the current superintendent strongly believes in and implements participatory 
management Faculty are surveyed annually about their perceptions of and suggestions for 
SCROC in general, about recommendations for their courses and programs, and about 
problems or complaints. Center teachers and staff are not members of unions. Instead, 
faculty and staff members elect representatives to meet with the superintendent to discuss 
their needs and concerns. The representatives repon back to the teaching staff. The 
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superintendent frequently incorporates the staffs wishes into SCROC*s yearly and long 
term priorities and plans of q;)eration« 

SCROCs administrative staff meets on a weekly basis to track Center progress and 
direction. Ad hoc meetings are convened as necessary for special need issues. Retreats are 
scheduled yeariy for brainstomung and plannmg. 

In this environment, both faculty and administrative staff contribute to the annual 
q[)erating plan; understand their roles; and have flexibility to operate freely, to initiate pro- 
jects, and to undertake appropriate actions to serve students, programs, and the SCROC. 
Teachers and administrative staff repeatedly state their delight in being treated as knowl- 
edgeable professionals and being consulted on and participating in the development and 
implonentation of overall SCROC priorities and plans. 

Such faculty satisfaction is a cohesive element in the administration of the Center 
and in the deliveiy of SCROC programs. SCROC administrators are proud that the faculty 
and staff have not unionized. Not only have SCROC teachers voted down a union pro- 
posal, they have even refused subsequently to allow union organizer presentations at 
SCROC. These actions are noteworthy in their own right in the recent decades of teacher 
unionization. They are even more remarkable in a state with a strong, influential leachers* 
union and, especially noteworthy considering the Los Angeles area has one of the largest, 
most powerful local teachers' unions nationwide. 

Linkages 

SCROC administrative staff recognizes its role in creating a positive response to 
vocational education by the local educational establishment, local employers, and the gen- 
eral community. SCROC administrators maintain a high profile in local educational pro- 
fessional associations, task forces, and work groups as well as in joint industry-education 
councils and commissions. The Center is integrally involved with both the educational 
community and the business and industxy community in tlie South Bay. The Center uses 
two mAjcr qyproaches to secure involvement — ^input and outreach. 

Input to SCROC is achieved by bringing individuals and groups of business, in- 
dustry, and community representatives to SCROC. The program advisory groups arc com- 
posed of business and industry representatives and are a strong element of community in- 
volvement The six-member SCROC Board of Trustees, composed of school board 
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members from the six participating districts, is a prime example of community 
representation. 

SCROC board members rotate in a staggered configuration every two years so that 
all of the board members from all of the districts will eventually become involved with 
SOIOC. One SCROC program is highlighted at each monthly Board meeting. A teacher 
is invited to describe his or her program. Most show equipment, videotapes, slides, 
posters* OT student work. They also bring several students to the meetings. These presen- 
tations have been extremely effective in increasing board members' awareness of SCROC 
programs and in creating very positive attitudes toward the teachers and students at 
SCROC. For example, one board member took sample billboards designed by SCROC 
advertising students to her district's board meeting and invited all of the other districts* 
board members to vote for the best ones. "You cannot believe the quality of the work," she 
said 

SCROCs marketing director, a new position created in 1988, also contributes to 
SCROC input Tours for local business people and for high school students arc sponsored 
at the SCROC Center Visitors observe the facilities and classes and learn about SCROC 
programs. Special events, including Center tours, are held at SCROC for high school 
principals, their staffs, and board members. These events are used to express appreciation 
to people already woridng with SCROC and to create awareness in those unfamiliar with 
theCentn. 

The marketing director is also responsible for numerous SCROC outreach efforts. 
The director has recruiters working with her whom she assigns to specific high schools. 
The recruiters arc responsible for developing and nurturing positive and productive rela- 
tionships with feeder high school administrators and teachers. Other activities include job 
fairs; school board, classroom, and assembly presentations; speaking engagements with 
civic organizations; specialized conferences; distribution of SCROC program materials at 
local public libraries; and the development of SCROC videotapes. 

The SCROC staff is currcntiy working on articulation with the community college. 
Students who take SCROC courses would be eligible for more advanced courses at the 
college level. Some SCROC courses could also count for college credit. Teachers at 
SCROC feel an articulation agreement would prevent overlap and redundancy for students 
who continue their studies in a given occupational area. ""^Mlbi 
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Teacher and adminisorator professional outreach efforts on the local level with col- 
leagues, the educational community, and business and industry leaders have been previ- 
ously discussed SCROC is also active on the state and national levels. The Center has 
memberships in statewide and national associations for school board members, for school 
administrators, and for vocational education schools. 

Administrators and faculty, by careful design, are astutely politically attuned and 
well-connected to their constituencies. A principal at one of the feeder high schools said 
SCROC has dcme an outstanding job in the political arena. "They meet everyone's needs 
without stepping on toes. They've worked hard with movers and shakers in the industry 
and with leaders in the schools," she explained. One of the best things SCROC has done, 
in her q[)ini(xi, was to make sure that board memben of the feeder districts serve on the 
SCROC Board. A SCROC administrator stated, "We have made ourselves part of every- 
thing educational in South Bay. We keep ourselves connected with established groups." 

SCROC also voluntarily provides professional services to the educational estab- 
lishment Two recent examples illustrate this point SCROC faculty reformulated the cleri- 
cal examination for new employees of a local school district Similar assistance was pro- 
vided for the state's credentialing program for business teachers. 

Several South Bay industries and businesses have requested special employee 
training by SCROC. The Center provided staff training for Magnavox, new employee 
training for the Holiday Inn, and fireman training for Hughes Aircraft Although SCROC 
charges its regular adult student fees for such training and adds the hours to the ADA ap- 
portionment formula, administrators are studying such industry training as an additional 
outreach activity and a possible revenue source. 

SCROC staff are particularly proud that the nearby Holiday Inn, long a training site 
fbr Hotel/Motel Operations, "adopted" the entire Center in 1988. This action intensifies the 
relationship established in 1979 with tiie advent of the operations course at the hotel. By 
adopting the Center, the hotel serves as the site for SCROC conferences, provides reduced 
room rates for guests visiting the school, reduced catering costs, and offers additional OJT 
opportunities for SCROC hotel/motel students when working at SCROC events. 
However, the adoption really constitutes Holiday Inn's tribute to the vital role SCROC 
plays in the South Bay wommunity. 
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Issues 

"People have the idea that we all have grease under our nails and are wearing bib 
overalls,** explained one administrator when asked about the image of SCROC. A board 
member said that people in the community think of vocational schools as a place to get nd 
of troublemakers. They don't think that way at SCROC, but outside, the image is nega- 
tive,** he added He feels that free courses should be offered to school personnel so they 
can find out for themselves about the quality of SCROC programs. His wife took a typing 
course at SCROC in order to get a certificate. As a result, she was hired for a library job 
over sixty odier people who applied for it 

A teacher insists that education must "up the image" of vocational education and 
make it a recognized part of the educational plan. He said, "It needs to come from the top 
down. The GovemOT needs to recognize it in the budget." A bill passed recently in the 
state legislarure recommending that every student take vocational classes, but no funding 
accompanied the bill. Consequently, no change has taken place. 

The superintendent of Palos Veides, an affluent feeder district to SCROC, said that 
he surveyed the community and six hundred of the 1400 parents returned the survey. 
When asked the question, "Do you believe college-bound students should have vocational 
education?**, seventy-one percent said "yej." These parents, however, do not enroll their 
children in SCROC classes in large numbere. The superintendent thinks it is because they 
feel vocational education is "for other people's kids." He noted that educators are also 
guilty of thinking this way. He encouraged his daughter to take four years of woodshop, 
which he believes has helped her in her current profession as an interior designer. He also 
suggested changing the name of vocational education to "contemporary technology." He 
concluded* "^A great selling job has to be done; something has to be done with the image. 
The Armed Services launched an ad campaign that turned attinides around. Why can't we 
do the same?** 

Purpose 

Virtually everyone interviewed at SCROC agreed that vocational education must be 
made available to all students, including the college-bound. The purpose is too narrow if it 
includes Oiuy entry-level skills for students who are not continuing education after high 
school. A strong argument was made for college-bound students to attend SCROC as a 
way to learn skills for working their way through college. Instead of working at a 
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minimuni wage part-time job» these students can earn $8 or $9 per hour with a SCROC 
certificate in a number of areas such as drafting, computers, interior design, electronics, 
advertising, gnqphic design, and banking. "Why not use vocational education to learn a 
second career and finance an education?** asked one administrator. 

A teacher insisted* *'In this technological society, there is no place for people who 
can't change a washer. Whetiier uiey go to college or not, everyone needs occupational 
skins to beccHne a well-rounded, productive citizen.** Another teacher said, **More stu- 
dents should be given this opportunity. Even kids going to college should have a skill to 
help tiiem through school!" In 1971, ninety-eight percent of SCROC students went on to 
college. In the mid-1970s, there was a change, and vocational education was no longer 
seen as attractive. Faculty feel a mandatr. that all students take a vocational program is 
needed Everyone needs a salable skill, they insist 

A teacher recommends SCROC to people who arc halfway through college as a 
way to see what a field is like before committing to another two years in a major. Another 
teacher agrees, "I wouldn*t have studied speech pathology if I had taken vocational educa- 
tion. I would like to see a marriage between vocational and academic education.** 

An administrator follows up by saying, **We cannot any longer segregate academic 
and vocational education. Kids from affluent suburban areas have a right to alternative ed- 
ucation, too. Congress has to publish the need for vocational education in today's work- 
fcxce.** Another administrator added that vocational courses should be made more available 
to adults, immigrants, and dropouts. She emphasized that "federal monies should not go to 
private businesses and agencies lOr vocational training. Fly-by-night firms get government 
contracts when SCROC or a community college could do the job better.** She added that 
"people often come here after paying for a program that didn't train them properly.'* There 
is a perception that private programs are better than public education. "It can't be very 
good because it's publicly supported,'* is how she described a prevailing public attimde. 

SCROC staff is planning to develop flyers that encourage students to enroll in 
Center programs. The flyers will feature college-bound students who are enrolled in 
SCROC courses. The efforts currentiy underway to build a 2+2 program with the com- 
munity college will help, they feel, to attract more students to the program. One of the 
board members would like to see vocational programs in the middle schools to expose stu- 
dents to vocaticHial education at an earlier age. 
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EnroHmcnt and Financing 

As mentioned earlier, SCROC student attendance hours generate the major portion 
of the Center's q^ting revenues per the state formula for ROC/Ps. Therefore, student 
enrollment is a xn^or concern for SCROC teachers and administrators. In fact, mout inter- 
viewees cited as one of the Center's biggest challenges the finding of enough students. 

From a high of 4,800 adult and high school students in 1980-81, SCROC enroUees 
now total 4,077. This decrease in enrollment results from the following three circum- 
stances: (1) the 1978 passage of Proposition 13 which restricted local property taxes 
thereby limiting revenues for public K-12 schools; (2) declining enrollment in feeder high 
schools; and (3) increased state high school graduation requirements. 

Rrst, school revenue linoitations resulting from Proposition 13 began the decline of 
high school student enrolhnent at SCROC. Faced with increased financial constraints, 
school district boards and adnainistrators had to make hard choices. Academic classes were 
emphasized over vocational education; transponation costs to anend SCROC were cur- 
tailed. As a result, fewer high school students began to attend the Center. 

Second, although the overall population of the SCROC servic? area has increased 
steadily since 1977, affordable housing for families with children is declining in the area. 
TTie average single-family home price of over $100,000 has caused many families to locate 
in outlying communities with affordable homes. As a result, feeder high schools have ex- 
perienced declining enrollments. Since 1982, three area high schools have closed, further 
shrinking die pool of potential SCROC students. 

Third, in 1983, the California State Legislature enacted massive school reform leg- 
islation. A major provision increased academic subject requirements for high school grad- 
uation. Altfiough die Center worked closely with local school districts to obtain academic 
credit for selected SCROC courses, success was limited. Most school districts still award 
only elective credit for SCROC classes. Students pressed to meet academic requirements 
often have little time available to enroll in elective courses such as those at SCROC. 

These factors have had a demonstrated impact on SCROC enrollment. Over the 
past ten years, SCROC staff have been working hard to maintain the current four thousand 
student enrolUnent level at least, and preferably to increase it. To these ends. Center per- 
sonnel have initiated efforts to recruit students and to generate needed revenues. Plans to 
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attract college-bound students have been previously described Two other activities, an ex- 
panded Adult Program and a new program for at-risk high school students, present 
SCROC with additional issues to address. 

To generate needed revenues given reduced high scb ol enrollments, SCROC ex- 
panded its Adult Program to maintain ADA hours and to obtain additional funds from 
course fees paid by adults and the increased high school campus classes. 

Yet, the ethnic and racial composition of this increased adult enrollment closely 
parallels the overall demographic changes in the South Bay. Since 1982, the Asian and 
Hispanic peculations have grown with the general population increase. Many are newly- 
arrived immigrants and refugees seeking ways to learn English and to obtain relevant work 
skills. SCROC has experienced an approximate seven percent increase in adult enrollments 
of Asians and Hispanics between 1982 and 1989. The resulting language and cultural dif- 
ferences have created challenges in written and oral conununication for Center personnel to 
address classes more fiilly than they have to date. This situation is mirrored in the existing 
group of SCROC high school enrollees. 

First, too heavy an emphasis on at-risk students may inadvertently undermine 
SCROCs conscientious efforts to create a new, positive image of vocational education. 
Results ci these efforts are now taking hold among educators and the general community in 
the SCROC service area. Second, SCROC may be contributing to or appearing to con- 
tribute to a track system for academic low-achievers in high schools, thereby accidentally 
leading to an imbalance in the actual and desired SCROC student body of high and low 
achievers. 

Enrollment levels affect both class size and class sessions offered. Class size at 
SCROC is a function of both educational philosophy and fiscal reality. SCROC maintains 
the classroom dynamics described earlier by capping enrollment. Waiting lists are devel- 
oped for courses eliciting more than twenty-five applicants. Several courses in fields such 
as computer training, medical assisting, and hotel/motel operations fall into this category. 
Classes with fewer than eighteen applicants are cancelled or postponed until sufficient en- 
rollment warrants offering the class. 

Given the state formula for ROC/P funding, SCROC administrators recognize that 
eighteen students generate the necessary revenues to support a class. Yet, the SCROC 
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class size of eighteen to twenty-five exceeds the preferred vocational education standard of 
twelve to eighteen students per class. SCROCs current class size may leave the Center 
<^n to criticism by other vocational educators with possible concurrence by SCROC 
teachers. However, both Center teachers and adniinistrators are keenly aware of the ever- 
present challenge between providing worthwhile educational programs and securing ade- 
quate financial resources. SCROCs professional personnel have avoided the financial 
hazards and have skillfully achieved the required balance. 

In light of financial constraints, SCROC may have to consider other revenue-gen- 
erating methods. One source may be flat fees higher than the existing adult fee schedule for 
trainiiig industry employees. Another approach, suggested by a student, may be to charge 
high school students a minimal fee for SCROC classes to enhance their appreciation of the 
value of SCROC training. The additional revenues generated from these soumes could pay 
for equipment repair and purchases and for program expansion. 

Conclusion 

SCROC embodies a different model for offering occupational education from that 
of the comprehensive or vocational high school. The ROC/P model has both general 
drawbfxks and strengths to note. SCROCs specific challenges are discussed in the Issues 
section. Its specific strengths are summarized here. 

Among drawbacks, die segregated nature of the center model continues to reinforce 
the division between academic and vocational studies. Integrating the two becomes much 
more difficult than in settings where both types of courses are physically contained on the 
same school site and are, literally and figuratively, juxtaposed. 

In other respects, the structure of this model better serves students than compre- 
hensive or vocational high schools. ROC/Ps have better, more up-to-date equipment than 
most high schools can afford. The three-hour daily class format for one or two semesters 
allows ROC/P teachers to get to know their students better and to work with them more in- 
tensely than high school teachers with a fifty-minute class format. Center class size, lim- 
ited to eighteen to twenty-five students and usually smaller than academic high school 
classes, facilitates teacher-student and student-student interactions. 

Specifically, SCROC has carved out a valuable niche in the South Bay to provide 
vocational training and career preparation based on local business and industry needs. 
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Training fixuses on cuircntly required job skills leading to immediate placenment in full-time 
employment for SCRCX^ graduates* Even trainees frequently find pan-time jobs in their 
occupational fields while completing their SCROC courses. 

Much of SCROCs success with students results from specific characteristics em- 
bodied in the Center's educational philosophy and implemented in the classroom. Class 
sizes remain steady. The tiute-hour daily class format allows for concentrated teaching and 
learning. Teachers are committed to student learning and to SCROC. Various teaching 
techniques emphasizing hands-on learning allow students to progress at individual rates. 
Students know that instructors care about them and willingly provide individual student at- 
tentim* Teachers have high expectations for student behavior and performance and pro- 
vide sufficient autonomy and guidance to ensure student success in learning. Classes pro- 
vide a contextual framework for the job competencies taught and for the relevant academic 
skills needed Underlying the classroom scenarios are the suppon and leadership of a 
dedicated, caring superintendent and administrative staff. Many SCROC staff, observring 
student gains in one or two semesters, advocate a two-year course sequence in Center 
programs. 

Exciting things are happening in SCROC classrooms. Students are experiencing 
success in and enjoyment of learning, some for the first time. Teachers acclaim their good 
fortune to work at SCROC. Business and industry leaders actively participate with the 
Center. Much of the general community knows about or uses SCROC. 

Similar characteristics and results have been documented in the research literature 
about effective schooling techniques for at-risk, disadvantaged, inner-city students. 
SCROC demonstrates that not only this group of students but those from widely varying 
backgrounds, all of whom comprise the Center's student body, benefit from learning envi- 
ronments made contextually relevant, having high expectations for students, and allowing 
individual student progress. Many of SCROCs procedures and practices have transferable 
applicability for both other vocational education programs and academic high schools. A 
SCROC administrator said, "Fd like to see more legislators visit the Center and have them 
sec what vocational education is really like. We criticize and ridicule our representatives, 
but we owe it to them to show them what we are doing.*' 
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Downtown Business Magnet High School 
Lot Angdcs, California; Los Angeles Unified School District 

Anne E* Just 

Setting 

Approaching the main entrance to the Downtown Business Magnet (DBM) High 
School, the visitor lodes out on the impressive horizon of the sleek glass and steel office 
buildings of die downtown Los Angeles business and financial area. It's like walking into 
the opening scenes of **LA. Law** — but this is for real. 

The stage has been apdy set for what is to follow: a large carpeted reception area 
widi a skyli^t and artistic, potted plants, clerical staff at work, a central mailbox, four 
administritive offices, and a conference room. Although the visitor knows that this is a 
school, die appearance and feel, by conscious design, is that of entering a corporate office 
jr business setting. The simulation of a corporate headquarters environment is carried 
through in die ofifice-landscaped, open classrooms linked by fully carpeted hallways. 

DBM is housed on two levels of a former school district textbook warehouse 
chosen as this school's site because of its central, downtown location. The upper level 
contains, besides die reception area, the fifteen science, healtfi, physical education* 
business, and computer classrooms. The lower level includes seventeen academic 
classrooms, the library, the counseling center, the staff cafeteria, and the student store 
adjoining the sunny student union with a rudimentary stage and access to a smaP but 
pleasant fenced-iu rmtdoor eating area with patio tables and umbrellas. The lower level is 
shared widi C3uumel 58, a local public television station run by the school district 

The school building is primarily the campu^. Situated by one of Los Angeles* 
busiest freeways and on the comer of two major downtown arteries, there is no room for 
grassy lawns or playing fields. In fact, just diis school year (1988-89), die student outdoor 
eating area was eked out of one of die two parking lots which occupy die only available 
Sjp9ce on ddier side of die building. Several major public transportation bus routes stop at 
the comer in front of the school. The entire physical layout of die school closely resembles 
a real life workplace. 
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Development of the School 

DBM High School began in 1981 as part of the Los Angeles Unifled School 
District (LAUSD) Magnet School Program. As part of the Magnet School Program, DBM 
shares purposes and characteristics with the other eighty-six current LAUSD magnet 
schools and centers ("magnets"). Magnets were created for two purposes as cited in 
magnet school/center application brochure. First, they provide LAUSD students with a 
voluntary integrated education. Second, magnets offer students the chance to concentrate 
tfieir teaming in fields of interest. 

As special learning centers, magnets have characteristics which distinguish them 
from other district schools. Class sizes are smaller, additional funds are available for 
special activities, facilities, equipment, and labs. Many magnets work jointly with local 
universities, businesses, and government agencies to provide quality educational 
opportunities and experiences for students. 

Magnet high school students take the counework required for promotion in and 
graduation from LAUSD. In addition, they have the opportunity to meet all academic 
requirements for entrance to either the University of California (UC) or the California State 
University (CSU) systems. A magnet combines a good foundation in all subjects with a 
chance for students to explore, in depth, learning areas of greatest interest or enjoyment 

There are only two requirements for admission to a magnet. E'rst, a student must 
have an interest in the specialty field of the magnet. Second, the student must be willing to 
work hard for academic success. 

DBM is the successful end product of LAUSD and Los Angeles business 
community collaboration. A downtown high school which prepared students for direct 
entry into the busmess worid or for postsecondary education in business had long been the 
dream of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, according to the DBM principal. As a 
result, the Chamber garnered support among its membership and worked closely with the 
LAUSD superintendent 's office to create such a high school. LAUSD staff joinUy with a 
representative group of consultants from Los Angeles business, government, and industrial 
untitles designed an advanced a^mculum for students interested in business. After a three- 
year effort, DBM, barely converted and renovated from a textbook warehouse, opened in 
September 1981 with fifty-five students, a principal, five teachers, and five classes. 
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Today, seven school years later, DBM has grown considerably. The school enrolls 
up to seven hundred and fifty students fnm across LAUSD, employs four administrators, 
three clerical siq>port sta£f, four maintenance and plant q)erations staff, four counselors, a 
librarian, and thirty-one teachers, and offers close to eighty different subjects. Of the 
cunent twenty-five senior high school (grades 10-12) magnets, only three have separate 
sites; of these, DBM is the largest 

Climate 

An upbeat feeling permeates DBM. It is obvious in die friendly student smiles, in 
the pleasant and helpful school staff, in the observable congeniality amcxig students, and in 
the easy interactions between students and staff. A pervasive, but not oppressive, 
business-like atmosphere is also readily apparent. DBM describes itself in its brochure as 
follows: 

It is a "sunshine" campus where both staff and student body provide a 
mutually sumx^ve environment, encouraging students to develop a sense 
of social anl civic responsibility, while enhancing individual creativity 
tfarou^ a mutual interest in business. 

Students are the focal point and raison d'itre for DBM. "We [the staff] generally 
have Ac attitude of being here for the students. Everything flows from there," stated the 
a^isGuit jmncipaL 

This attitude and the school's tone emanate firom the principal's leadership. He is 
an enagetic, positive-thinking man, with extensive leadership experience in the district's 
magnet schools. He was hand-picked from another magnet principalship to open DBM on 
short notice in 1981. The assistant principal was assigned to DBM at the same time from 
the ooagnet office at LAUSD headquarters. In sharing the principal's attitudes and 
educational philosophy, he reinforces the principal's operating style. Both they, and the 
faculty, fed they make a good team and work well togedier. They communicate two or 
three times daily about school operations and about the day's events and occurrences. 

The principal described his role at DBM as "creating a relaxed, business-like 
atmosphere, putting, expectations on die students, and stressing diree-way communications 
among administration, faculty, and students to implement die process." The heart of these 
goals, which drives and ties togetiier the other two efforts, is expecting student maturity by 
minimizing school rules and increasing student responsibility. For example, the school 




plant layout, location, the two-hour class foimat, and oper4 classrooms all contribute to a 
business-like atmosphere. But the lack of arrival, departure, and class passing bells also 
rq)Iicates a business site and requires students to take responsibility for punctuality. As 
one teacher put it, **After graduation, no one's going to police them when they go to 
lunch/ 

Since "^we don*t run an authoritarian school** according to the assistant principal, 
few rules and considerable student freedom exist at DBM. In this environment, 
expectations for students include taking responsibility for oneself and one's peers and for 
one's surroundings and environment 

To develop self-responsibility, a teacher noted that, **student self-control and self- 
discipline are stressed The atmosphere is conducive to the learning experience.** Older 
students serve as good role models for younger students and for students unaccustomed to 
the freedom at DBM Another teacher commented that self- and peer-monitoring **give 
students a sense of self-pride, especially with the seniors, because they are policing 
theoiselves*** 

Developing student responsibility for one*s surroundings and environment is 
£Eicilitated at DBM by decision making and problem solving. These two processes, in turn, 
are enhanced by effective three-way communication among administration, faculty, and 
students. 

For example, students are consulted by the staff to make decisions about student 
activities and events. In addition, the student council is a good learning ground. A teacher 
commented that DBM has a **good student council which is responsive to students' 
proUems [with the school] and finds alternatives.** A counselor offered another example of 
a standard practice to develop this type of student responsibility: *'When things start getting 
messy, the school has homeroom meetings to discuss the issues and to do problem 
solving. The administrators and faculty listen to the students.** The assistant principal 
added, '^We are trying to create an environment where students take responsibility and talk 
to faculty and administrators when problems occur. In this setting, kids can learn whom to 
talk to and when/' These experiences, teachers have noticed, increase students' pride in 
their school and create a student feeling that DBM really is their school. 
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The end result is a "warm, friendly atmosphere" where people work together, 
where students go comfortably to administrators about problems, and where teachers care 
about students, and students know it and act accordingly. The principal stated that 
"students respond beautifully to being given responsibility for choices and actions. They 
want to be seen and treated as young adults." A teacher added, "Students learn more from 
being trusted and being cared about because they don't have to fight teachers [and defy 
school rules]." She summarized the intimacy and attachment bonds which run through the 
DBM community with, "How many high school graduations have you gone to where all 
die students hug the principal?" 

Student reactions to the opportunities, experience, and atmosphere at DBM parallel 
those of die staff. Overall diey respond very positively based on the following comments: 

"People trust us here." 

"I don't have to worry about being ignored or not taken seriously." 

"Students enjoy being here. It's not a jail-like feeling like at other high 
schools." 

"Since we have no walls in our school to separate rooms there is this 
C02dness because no one is closed off in dieir own room." 

'The social scene's not that great. But it's a small school where we can 
make good friends and get off-campus passes. V/c have to give up a few 
things, but we give them up to get more." 

Students 

As DBM opened under federal court order to improve the integration of LA USD 
schools, its student body represents a racially mixed population of Blacks, Asians, 
Hispanics, Caucasians, Filipinos, and other populations drawn from tiie entire area served 
by LAUSD. The ethnic composition of the 1988-89 enrollment of 732 students is as 
foUows: (1) Blacks, 47.5%; (2) Asians, 8.8%; (3) Hispanics, 32%; (4) Caucasians, 9.2%; 
(5) Filipinos, 2%; and (6) Otiiers (American Indian), 2.7%. The grade level enrollments 
include one hundred and thirty-one twelfth graders, two hundred and three eleventh 
graders, two hundred and diirty-five tendi graders, and for the first time in 1988-89, one 
hundred and sixty-diiec nindi graders. A fall 1988 survey indicates that fifty-five percent 
of DBM students come from families whose incomes qualify for the federal free lunch 
program. 
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DBM experiences a fifteen to seventeen percent daily absentee rate, virtually 
identical to the district's overall rate. The school's drqK)ut rate refers prinuuily to students 
letuming to neighborhood schools. It is only about twelve percent throughout the school 
year, considerably lower than the district's rate of twenty-five percent. Students leave 
DBM for the following reasons: (1) poor grades or inability to keep up in classes; (2) 
inability to adjust to DBM class fonnat and structure and to the minimum rule environment; 
and (3) personal or family problems. Since the school's beginning in 1981, the college 
acceptance rate of DBM graduates has remained steady at thirty-five to forty percent of the 
seniOT class. 

Because DBM is part of the district's magnet program, DBM applicants must 
foUow LAUSD general procedures for admission to magnet schools. By mid-March of the 
preceding academic year, new magnet applicants must have submitted their applications to 
the district's headquarters where they are processed. Assignment to magnet schools is on a 
random selection basis but with attention paid to racial integration in keeping with one of 
the major puiposes of the magnet program. By late May or early June, a list of its new 
students is forwarded to each magnet school. 

At this time, the DBM administrative staff springs into action to prepare for the 
following fall. New students and their parents are invited to DBM for three orientation 
sessions between June and September. School philosophy and operating style are 
discussed; school expectations and support for students are explained; and student testing 
for appropriate class and course assignments takes place. The intent is that when school 
starts in September, students are "ready to go" in their classes. Only unexpected incidents 
or situations, hopefully, then need to be addressed in the fu^t few weeks of the new school 
year. 

Descriptions of DBM student characteristics vary among administrators, 
counselors, faculty, and students. However, the following constants do emerge: (l)many 
students experience a major transition at DBM; (2) DBM students are motivated and 
focused; and (3) DBM students specifically choose the school and want to attend. 

First, many students who begin at DBM with low expe tations for themselves in 
"life after high school," blossom in, and from, the DBM experience. One teacher explained 
the transition as follows: 
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The kids come in often with low expectations. Exposure to college-bound 
students nuses their expectations and (ments them to college. The business 
and technical courses offered and experience on-the-job [through 
internships] give them greater exposure to the work world. They see 
various options for themselves. They use the intern experience to learn 
what they like and don't like; what education they need to do what diey 
want It avoids choosing blindly. 

Another teacher added, *The kids are geographically isolated [prior to DBM] which limits 
their horizons and experiences. [The isolation] breaks down here. Their values and 
expectati.^ change." Other teachers noted, 

DBM students are often the first ones in their families to graduate from high 
school. There are no postsecondary educational expectations. When 
students wply and are accepted far postsecondary education it*s often the 
first time Tor some families. DBM has an impact on kids' lives. It makes 
opportunities availfli)le to achieve beyond previous expectations. There is 
good counseliag to encourage minority students to take advantage of 
opportunities aviulable to thenL 

Since DBM started, a fairly consistent thirty-five to forty percent of senior 
applications and acceptances for postsecondary education has been maintained. The most 
recent detailed data ftr postsecondary acceptances covers the 1988-89 DBM senior class of 
one hundred and eighty-four students. This data reveals a slighdy increased 45.2% 
postsecondary acceptance rate. Of the 42% accepted for four-year institutions of highe/ 
education (IHE), 20.1% of the students were accepted at various campuses in the UC 
system; 12.5% at CSU system campuses; 4% at private or independent California IHEs; 
and 5.4% at out-of-state IHEs. The remaining 3.2% of students were accepted by 
ccmununity colleges (2.7%) and by proprietary/trade schools (0.5%). 

DBM graduates from 1984-88 have a strong track record of enrollment at Uiirty-six 
IHEs in California and across the country. While students also attend local conmiunity 
colleges, die balance is weighted heavily in favor of many prestigious colleges and 
universities, including Georgetown, Harvard, Stanford, the California Institute of 
Technology, die United States Air Force Academy, and the University of California, 
Berkeley. Based on grade reports sent back to DBM from UC and CSU campuses, many 
DBM students are enrolling, staying, and performing' well academically. 

This strong postsecondary education orientation of DBM students continues 
'inabated. Among die tfiirty-seven DBM students, grades 9-12, surveyed on site during 
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this case study, twenty-five have plans to auend four-year IHEs; one, a two-year IHE; and 
two, vocational or business schools. Most also have clearly defined career goals and 
a^iratkxis; (Hily five are undecided about post-high school plans. Computer progranuning 
and technology constitute future career fields for five students. Other career interests, in 
descending order of student response, are attorney (three); physician (two); 
accountant/CPA (two); engineering, communications, and the Marines (one each). 

Eight students indicated their interests in entering the "business world" per se 
directly after high school graduation. Four want to operate their own businesses; two 
prefer entering established businesses or corporations; and one each wants a career in 
maiketing or nuuiagement and in advertising or design. This group of students should also 
be in good company based on the hiring, retention, and success rates of DBM students in 
business and industry. The 1984-88 graduates have secured positions, usually after 
internships there, with leading state, national, and international banks and corporations; 
with local government offices and facilities such as Gty Hall, the Public Library, the 
County Museum, and LAUSD; and with prominent retail, real estate, and food service 
companies. Internship coordinators track these former students both formally through 
written evaluations and infomially via conversational updates with employers. Responses 
indicate overall satisfaction with DBM graduates. They enter the work world attitudinally 
and technically prepared with requisite skills; perform well; and progress readily in the 
organizations. 

The second constant related to student characteristics which emerges is that, in 
general, DBM smdents are conscientious and focused on school work and future careers. 
One administrator noted that 

DBM kids differ from kids in regular high schools. They have in mind 
exactly what they are going to do [after high school]. They are not bothered 
by peer pressure. They have minds of their own. They are also very 
accepting of differences in appearances, behavior, etc. Kids who come 
from DBM, and are good, often end up with jobs right away. They do very 
well in finding jobs if ter high school. 

A teacher described DBM students as "the majority are motivated. There is a low percent 
01 discipline problems." A student concurred, saying, "The students here are well- 
noannered and intelligent. The students respect their teachers." 
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However, some discrepancy exists between teachers' and students' perceptions of 
DBM students' academic prowess. Teachers tend to see the students in a less glowing light 
than they see themselves. The teachers' comments include the following: 

"Average intellectually." 

"I feel this school attracts a very 'middle of the road' conservative type of 
student — few that are outstanding at either extreme. This could be 
interpreted as a rather "blah' student body." 

"Some hi^ achievers; rwst are average to low average academically." 

Although one student's conunent that "this school should have much stricter 
academic requirements of new students and not waste class tinw and space on remedial and 
low level classes" suggests a parallel to the teachers' observations, most students' 
comments vary from the teachers' assessments. The following examples of students' self- 
descriptions appear to reflect actual student conclusions and the conventional wisdom of 
student lore. 

"Everyone thinks [sic] knows we are one of the top schools and we are 
supposed to be smarter than any average person and willing to work very 
hard to succeed." 

"This is a very good school with good students who get along very well, 
and most of these students go to top colleges because they are very smart." 

While the magnet program in general is "very popular," DBM is particularly 
pqinilar with students and their parents. DBM, according to its administrators, "always has 
a waiting list of kids wanting to anend." These students in- waiting and those enrolled have 
specifically chosen DBM and want to attend, thus constituting the third constant which 
emerges about DBM students' characteristics. Enrollments and waiting lists are the result 
of several &ctors, including formal DBM recruitment efforts, informal student recruitment 
activities, and the school's overall public reputation. 

DBM staff undertake a yearly promotional effon with seventy-five middle schools. 
This effort began during d» first year of DBM operations to create an awareness of DBM, 
to explain its focus and style, and to answer student questions. This approach has been 
effective in recruiting about two thousand students to DBM to date. Students are also 
recruited in the general magnet outreach activity sponsored by the district each January. 
DBM follows up with a scries of Saturday Open Houses in February and March prior to 
the magnet application deadline. 
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Students already enrolled at DBM constitute a useful recruiting force for the school 
One student cited her sister's description of the DBM ''school environment to be 
leiqxNisible and mature** as the deciding factor to attend DBM herself. Several students 
i ndicated diat they have recommended DBM to their friends. They considered such peer 
encouragonent as **recruiting in a way.** 

Another major element in students* enthusiasm to enroll at DBM is the school's 
overall reputation throughout the school district and with the public. DBM*s positive 
reputation focuses on the following three general areas: (1) the academic program and 
opportunities offered; (2) tne school's good environment; and (3) its business orientation 
and graduates' post-high school results. 

Many snidents indicated that they attend DBM because their parents want them '*U) 
continue their academic courses.** Other students mentioned that their neighborhood high 
schools, unlike DBM, do not **have lots of academic courses" and especially not those with 
a business orientation. Students invariably mentioned the internships available in banking 
and at City Hall "where you get on hands [sic] training" as a special DBM feature. Other 
students are attracted by specific extracurricular activities like Junior State; by the college- 
style "naodular schedule" of two-hour "intense classes" of fifteen to twenty students which 
is "very different from other average high schools" and "creates the best learning 
environment in Los Angeles"; by the "excellent educational program specifically geared 
toward college future [sic]"; and by the belief that "my school is one of the best high 
schools to come to if you're serious about learning." 

The school's reputation for a good environment emanates fi^om school safety and 
appearance, support for students, and location. Teachers and students cited that part of 
DBM's popularity with students and their parents is the chance for students to "get away 
fmn gangs and drugs at their home high schools." The principal reinforced this statement 
by saying that "parents want the kids out of neighborhood schools." A teacher, reiterating 
this point, added, "Students who attend [DBM] have parents who are concerned about their 
welfare." Students concurred with a teacher's observation that "students know and feel it's 
a safe campus." Students also pointed out the lack of graffiti and that "the school is clean 
and neat" 
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Small school and class size al'owing for personalized student attention also enhance 
DBNTs good reputation. Teachers noted that parents particularly like DBM's program and 
two-hour class format which facilitate the staffs developing "a close relationship with the 
students." In addition, the four-person counseling staff is readily available to provide 
dirca "whole child" counseling services. Students know they can speak to anyone on the 
counseling staff, from a college counselor to a mentor counselor who is familiar with all 
DBM courses to a counselor with skills relevant to an individual student's needs. "A 
family feeling with everyone looking out for each other" is fostered and nurtured according 
to a school counselor. A teacher added, "Students feel at home here and don't want to 
leave." The principal noted that because of "individual counseling and administrators and 
foculty available to smdents, DBM has a reputation for doing a good job with kids." 

DBM's location is also considered an important aspect of its good environment. 
For several students, geographic convenience was an important consideration in attending 
DBM. One student candidly admitted that "convenience was the motivator" in attending 
DBM. But once at the school she "got involved in business courses and got a job through 
it." Other students highlighted the school's "good location" because it's close to 
downtown Los Angeles with business sites for valuable internships. Lack of proximity 
and transportation to DBM is not allowed to interfere with a student's attending the school. 
Each student automatically is a.«Kured of bus transportation upon acceptance at DBM. 

The third element contributing to DBM's strong reputation are its business 
orientation and the postsecondary experiences of the graduates. A teacher pointed out that 
some students attend DBM "because it's practical." A student explained that "business and 
finance are crucial for all aspects of life, even if only for taxes. Business is the industry of 
our country and we should be aware of what makes it work." Another student added that 
because he likes management and administration the "business thrust ' at DBM greatly 
appeals to him. Still another student sununed up DBM's focus with, "We are the only 
school with the business model and we are stricUy business. ' 

* 

The principal is proud of the "good reputation of what the faculty and staff do at 
DBM." Also citing the usefulness of the school's business focus, he pointed to the fact 
that students "get immediate workplace skills" whicn place them well "beyond the five- 
dollar entry level." During the school year, students have numerous occasions such as 
Career Days and Alumni events to hear success stories from former DBM students. 



Current students arc astutely aware of the benefits accruing from having graduated from 
DBM as their comments revealed 

^^It is a business school whose intern program and business oriented classes 
have successful! V put quality students in the business workforce/' 

'^A lot of successful Idds have graduated from here." 

''Its great intern programs and the jobs that arise for graduating seniors 
becttise of them [are real benefits.] The atmosphere is that of an office 
envnonment and helps greatly in making seniors feel comfortable when they 
join the wcnkforce." 

•We are offered more chances in the business world because of our 
attendance at DBM" 

"Our school prepares us for the real world. It helps us get jobs. It helps us 
on writing a resume. Our school is used as a good reference when applying 
for a job." 



Mission and Curriculum 

Faculty and administrators readily and succinctly describe the three-pronged 
mission of DBM. They unaninrously concur on the following components: (1) to be an 
integrated school; (2) to prepare students for careers in business, either through direct 
postsecondary entry into the work world or through the college and/or advanced degree 
route; and (3) to create a positive setting for students to attend school. Several teachers 
pointed out that the first two purposes, totally acceptable to DBM faculty and staff, were 
determined off-site by school district leaders. Just as quickly, the teachers proudly 
indicated that die third element is a goal decided upon locally by on-site DBM faculty and 
staff. 

Both faculty and administrators delineated how they implement the second and third 
purposes after LAUSD headquaners addresses the first. The principal explained DBM*s 
career preparation purpose further 

We try to get kids to go on to college, to major in business, and to have a 
viable, salable skill to help put themselves through school. We also want to 
give the job-oriented student "a leg up*' for competing in die job market 
straight after high school. It*s wonderful to get them to go on to 
postsecondary education, but it's not necessary foe all students. 
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Sevend teachers added that DBM's emphasis is "to give students a good background in 
bodi academic and vocational education to fill mid* and advanced-level technical jobs." 

The staff also described the focus of creating a positive setting for students as 
fc^ows: 

"We work to make students feel like 'I am somebody and can be 
successful.'" 

"We want to have students feci positive about themselves." 
"We want the students to be successes out there." 

DBM uses two effective techniques to enhance student learning and growth. First, 
DBM aqritalizes oa its limited student enrollment by keeping class sizes small to facilitate 
learning. Based on a March 1989 computer-generated sununary, teachers' class sizes 
ranged from 18.2 to 30.3 students, for an average of 24.25 students per class. The 
excluded homeroom assignments and P£. classes. 

DBM also nurtures learning through its class schedule and format. Operating in 
two-hour time blocks, classes meet every other day, Tuesday through Friday. Every 
Mcmday students meet in foity-five minute classes with each of their teachers. 

Students and faculty equally praise class size and format for creating a good 
learning environment and for contributing to good student-teacher relationships. In the first 
context, an administrator stated that "students like the ^vo-hour segments because it 
facilitates learning, especially in science classes." A student commented, "It gives us more 
of a chance to do work in class and not have that much homework." Another student 
added, "We get a longer time between classes to do homework. It gives us time fc help 
from teachers between classes." A third student noted, "We don't have to move around as 
much." 

Regarding student-teacher relationships resulting from this class format, a teacher 
commented that "the two-hour blocks of time really make a positive contribution. We get 
to know students. They will come and ask questions for help. It creates a semi of 
responsibility and reinforces peer monitoring and school pride." Another teacher noted that 
the small size of the school and of classes, and the long class periods were "very beneficial. 
We get to know students better and students get to know about teachers." Students heartily 
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concurred, saying, ''Wc get to know teachers pretty well." Students added that they can, 
and easily do, ask for extra help and ztceive it from their teachers. 

The DBM curriculum pitpaits students to meet the LAUSD high school graduation 
requirements and, per student choice, the entrance qualifications to both the UC and CSU 
systems. Because DBM, with its business focus, emphasizes the importance of 
cooputcrs, all students must take an introductory class to learn the basic skills of computer 
wont processing, database, and spreadsheets. A student may return to the class any time to 
refresh these skills. Also available to all students are beginning and advanced Pascal 
Computer programming classes. An advanced placement (AP) computer science course 
enrolls college-bound students. With successful completion of the class and the passing of 
the AP exam, soidents do receive college credit 

DBM facilities and equipment suppcxt its computer emphasis. In the school's three 
computer labs, students can develop the skills necessary to use computers as effective 
business tools. The Apple computer lab has thirty Apple lies and five printers; the IBM 
lab, fifteen PCs and three printers; and the Hewlett-Packard HP 3000 mini-computer lab, 
twenty terminals and a spooled high speed line printer. This array is complemented by 
three Apple computers for student use in the library media center. 

Compuiers play an inlcgrai role in ouicr DBM classes and activities. In ihe 
Business Department, accounting students learn the basics by hand for the first half of the 
semester and then apply this knowledge on Apple computers. Word processing classes 
rely solely on computers to prepare students for the woric worid. The library's computers 
teach students pertinent study and research skills. The Macintosh computers are used to 
compose and to lay out the school newspaper. 

DBM's business orientation continues even through required physical education 
(PE) classes. The PE offerings focus on activities generally a'^^'ociated with the business 
world such as aerobics, swimming, golf, tennis, canoeing, softball, basketball, cross- 
country running, and weight training. Students take PE twice each week in the two-hour 
class fomiat 

Because DBM's physical plant is small and *'city-bound," almost all PE classes take 
place off campus in private facilities like the YMCA and in Los Angeles public facilities 
such as Echo and Griffith Parks and other LAUSD high schools. While there are no boys' 
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and girls' PE classes per se, soms classes, like aerobics and weight training, tend to be 
more single-sex enrolled than other PE classes. DBM docs have both girls' and boys' 
basketball teams as part of its extracurricular activities. 

As the "business magnet," DBM seelcs to provide appropriate curricular offerings 
I'or the dual student populations being served— the college- and the non-college-bound 
sti.^ents. Careful balancing among high school graduation requirements, UC and CSU 
cntr.mce qualifications, and faculty and administration ideas to prepart students for 
business careers is essential. 

To understand this three-way tension more fully, the following background 
informafion is provided. In the early 1980s. California's two major four-year 
postscco. dary systems, the University of California (UC) and the California State 
University (CSU), raised their courscwork entrance qualifications. In 1983, in keeping 
with the UC and CSU systems' lead and to improve the overall quality of California public 
education in grades K-12, the state legislature enacted major school reform legislation. 
Among the law's provisions were heightened generic high school graduation requirements 
to be implemented at the local district level. The increased emphasis on academic classes, 
often with a strong college preparatory flavor, shrank business departments and severely 
re^tictcd the number of elective course .nits, including vocational education, which may 
be used to meet graduation requirements in high schools across California. DBM is no 
excq)tion. 

Accoiding to both teachers and administrators, although its business orientation is 
in constant focus, DBM does experience parallelism in its course offerings. Teachers' 
comments about the minimal integration of academic and vocational courses at DBM 
included the following: 

"We exist side-by-side. Other than the economics program, no integration." 

"Computer classes can be business, then go into programming for 
aca(temics." 

"Some of the business courses arc vocationally related. Majority of courses 
are for college preparation." 

"I rfiink only to a small extent [are the classes integrated]. I think we serve 
two separate populations with minimum crossover: (1) college-bound, (2) 
office career-bound. But I think we serve each population extremely well." 
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The principal conc^ed that there is no "formal avenue to incorporate vocational 
education training needs into academic classes." He continued that whatever articulation 
docs exist happens through voluntary student enrollment in vocational education classes 
and through infonnal channels such as voluntary teacher cooperation or individual teachers' 
responses to students' inquiries often related to their intern experiences. Yet, he added, 
'The recruiting process in homeroom [for vocational education classes] is a real selling job 
because of students' misperceptions of vocational education and previous bad 
experiences.** 

The vocational education courses, all electives, are housed in the Business 
Department at DBM. The offerings include subjects usually referred to as "business 
occupational courses" geared to clerical office work such as beginning and advanced 
typing, shorthand, accounting, and word processing. 

A highly visible component of the department is the internship program. Learning 
sites are located ofif-campus in the City Hall complex, including the Mayor's, other elected 
o£ficials\ and judges' offices; in the corporate headquaners of major banks; in State of 
California offices; and, new tfiis year, in the hos Angeles Theater Center. In these settings, 
students leam on-Uie-job skills; gain relevant work experience; and, explore possible 
careers in accounting, banking, computer programming, or public administration. Spring 
semester 1989 interns totaled thirty-five and they were as follows: (1) sixteen at Union 
Bank; (2) elc/en at the Theater Center, and (3) eight at City Hall and state offices. 

The internship program is a well organized and operated scries of classes witii 
instruction and supervision by DBM's two business teachers. These classes have an 
unusual relationship with DBM. LAUSD's Regional Occupational Program (ROP)*, the 
Business/Industry School, originally arranged on-site settings for LAUSD students to gain 
occupational experience. However, the ROP separated out the on-site business 
occupational classes and located them at DBM, where they now include a classroom 
component and run autonomously. But because of the off-campus nature of the 
internships, they are considered ROP courses and generate only elective credit for students. 



Sec pages 1 12 and 113 in the case study of the Southern California Regional Occupational Center for a 
description of California's Regional Occupational Programs and Centers. 
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There are three criteria for student selection for an internship— academic 
achievement, faculty recommendations, and demonstrated performance and responsibility. 
Students enrolled in an internship class spend the first two to three weeks of the semester 
preparing for the on-site assignment. The teachers use this time to assess student 
personalities, interests, and skills to ensure an appropriate internship placement, dice 
assigned, students follow the DBM regular Tuesday through Friday class schedule, 
participating at the intern site twice a week for almost two hours. Ever-present LAUSD 
buses transport smdents to and from intern sites throughout the school day. 

The business teachers are also continuously on the go once the student intcms have 
been placed. They visit work sites daily; meet with the students' internship supervisors; 
and generally track and follow up on student behavior and performance. Students' grades 
depend on both the formal written evaluations received at "woric" and on the preparation of 
honteworic assignments from their teachers such as journals and reflection papers. 

The internship program is considered a major distinguishing feature of DBM's 
curriculum. The program elicits positive reactions from teachers, students, and sponsoring 
organizations. Teachers' comments included the following: 

"Students can observe [business] behavior and appearance informally. 
They sec and deal with real business people, not the 'L.A. Law' types." 

"The internships change student attitudes. They really mature by being in 
mature environments. They are well behaved and well groomed. They 
have pride in themselves." 

"Some of the 'strangest' kids, ones you wouldn't expect, plan to go to 
college. They may work as interns and from that experience want to go on 
to postsecondary education. Even if they don't, they don't get lost." 

Students cited the internship pi>-gram as a major factor that makes DBM an exemplary 
school. Others shared their reactions to their intemship experience: 

"We have special internships that deal with banking classes and classes in 
Qty Hall where you get on-the-job experience." 

"Its great intern programs [make the school exemplary] and the jobs that 
arise foe graduating seniors because of them." 

"It ffers the students great opportunities such as getting experience 
working at the banks, and working as intems in different subjects." 




••I like being here (the internship site]. I actually leam what goes on at 
wofk, I get to see people work at jobs and get a better view of it." 

"I learned about work responsibilities. It helped me make decisions about 
my future work. I like computers and have been accepted at UNLV 
[Umvcrsity of Nevada. Las Vegas] where ru major in computers. Before 
the internship I wanted to be a secretary.'* 

Internship sponsors added the foUovidng conunents. 

"The internships are a good way to educate kids about work 
responsibilities. Although it takes [staff] training time, it's a good way for 
non-profits to beef up their staffs. For profit-making enterprises, it's a 
great way to develop a future workforce without having to take risks on 
unknown workers." 

*Th«^ student interns perform work essential to day-to-day operations and 
free up professional staff from these burdens.'' 

The City is helped by getting routine tasks out of the way and it can ' ccp 
up with work flow. The City also gets a chance to preview poi^ntial 
employees before hiring them. After students take the qualifying exams, 
they are fully ready to start their jobs. They have abrady learned work 
skills, attitudes, and dress." 



Another elective program with an internship component stancd with thirty students 
at DBM during the 1988-89 year. Los Angeles now joins twelve other cities offering the 
Academy of Hnanr<; in the public schools. Originally funded by Shearson-Lchman and 
now by the American Express Company, the Academy is a two-year sequence of study, 
starting in the eleventh grade, focusing on economics, banking, advanced accounting, 
stock market operations, global finance, and financial instruments. During the intervening 
summer, paid internships, beyond entry-level jobs, arc arranged with cooperating 
corporations and firms in downtown Los Angeles to build upon the Academy's 
coursework. A teacher praised both the business internship program and the Academy as 
offering students "a wider perspective of what jobs are out there." 

A limited number of extracurricular activities are offered at DBM. The situation is a 
direct function of the transportation needs of the students, almost all of whom arc bussed 
across the vast area served by LAUSD. Some students travel up to two hours daily to 
attend DBM. 
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ExtracuRicular offerings do include sonae of tlie activities provided in most other 
high schools. Included are Student Council, leadership, school newspaper and yearbook, 
boys' and girls sports teams in basketball and softball, cheerleading, and drill team. An 
administrator explained that "every six weeks we have a dance to compensate for the lack 
of lots of extracurricular activities." 

Staffing 

DBM employs thirty-one teachers, four administrative staff, four counselors, and 
eight other certiificated staff. The teaching, administrative, and counseling staffs are fairly 
stable. Three of the original administrators who set up and opened the school in 1981 
remain as do several of the original faculty. 

As the school grew in the early and mid-1980s, teachers frequently requested to 
transfer in. Now that the school enrollment has leveled out at the seven hundred to seven 
hundred and thirty-five level, and fewer teaching vacancies are available, transfer-in 
lequesti have also declined. Four or five new teachers each year replace faculty who are 
on sabbatical or who have left for personal reasons such as illness, marriage, or spousal 
job transfers. Overall, DBM staffing is characterized by longevity among the 
administrative staff and low teacher turnover. 

One administrator and one teacher interviewed were among those who sought out 
DBM after it had been established. The administrator recalled the reasons for applying 
ftom another LAUSD position to DBM shortly after it started as having known "of the 
program and its potential for success from die talk about it and from having done a tour of 
the facility before die vacancy occurred." This individual continued, "I enjoy working 
here. It's a very pleasant place to work, a very pleasant change." An experienced teacher, 
who is completing the first year at DBM, reminisced, "When I walked into a workshop 
here at DBM, I feU in love with the feel and the plant, and an opening was available. The 
feeling is so different here compared to the junior high school I came from. Other high 
schools are so impersonal." 

Teachers reported great job satisftction at DBM. They pointed out the versatile 
backgrounds of the faculty and the consequent benefits to students and among tiiemselves. 
One teacher noted tiiat "a number of faculty members were involved in the business world 
before coming to DBM. This experience givps a perspective and background to their 




courses and their students. They have a reality basis for instruction." Another teacher 
added. This is a flexible staff with many skills. We can trade off the classes taught. 
That's nice for the faculty. We can keep up our enthusiasm ana teach better when we feel 
that way.** 

Teachers also commended the positive influence of the principal's leadership style 
on tfie faculty. They particularly liked having "free rein in the classroom within the outline 
provided by the principal.** They enjoyed determining how they were going to meet their 
goals and objectives. The facuhy also praised the principals "open door policy for 
students and faculty** and '*his problem-solving approach" to major issues or concerns. 

DBM's operational philosophy emphasizing freedom and openness for students 
rated high marks because teachers gained opportunities *'for working with students to 
develop responsibility and a sense of consequences.** l eachers indicated that they "handle 
most problems in class. If they*re not able to, then there are other problems to be 
addressed** Teachers appreciate the support received from the counseling staff, composed 
of three counselors and a head counselor, which works **directly with students and 
coordinates with the faculty.** 

Faculty members highlighted two advantages of DBM*s small school size — easy 
staff coordination and good teacher-student communication. As one teacher stated, "Due to 
our small size, there*s a lot of inter-staff coordination, accessibility, and action.** Others 
added that no differentiation exists between **academic faculty and business faculty because 
we*rc all here because it*s a business magnet.** Teachers pointed out that small school and 
class size contributes to an **amiable, friendly school climate with no student-teacher 
bairier.** Another continued, **We try for a family feel but sometimes it*s difficult given the 
honx^ background of some of tiie students.** 

Students had high praise and regard for DBM faculty. Repeatedly on tiieir surveys, 
Uiey used **caring;* "dedicated," "helpful,** **supportive,** "flexible,** "excellent,** **top 
quality/* "concerned,** "open to discussion and open with students,** **friendly," 
**coopcrative," **exemplary.** **educated," "nice but strict," and **attentive and patient" to 
describe their teachers. Other student comments reinforced the lack of student-teacher 
barriers and revealed student appreciation of their teachers and understanding of their 
humanness: 

**They view us as people." 
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"We can talk to them as friends." 

"The teachers here know how to communicate with the students. They also 
know how to teach students in a way that they ca.. really learn. 

"Exciting, fiuu eager to teach" 

"The teachers in our school have a mind of their own and teach very well. 
So if you don't get along with a teacher, you still like the experience of 
learning from him or her." 

•The teachers at DBM are basically the same as others at regular high 
schools. We have exceUent teachers as weU as a few incompetent teachers. 



Linkages 

DBM is located, by the cooperative and deliberate design of LAUSD and the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, right under the noses of major businesses and 
corporations in downtown Los Angeles. The Chamber of Commerce, instrumental in 
founding DBM, maintains its link to the school by facilitating the maintenance and 
expansion of the student internship program. The program is the most visible, extensive, 
and formalized connection between DBM and the Los Angeles business and corporate 
community. DBM staff described this program as "highly successful" with "lots of kids 
from all parts of the school taking internships." Business, corporate, and non-profit 
internship sponsors praised the enterprise and the student interns. They noted. "The intern 
class helps snidents develop a sense of responsibility," and "The DBM students are eager 
to learn." 

Qoscly paralleling, and sometimes as a result of, the internship program is the Los 
Angeles business/corporate community's ready willingness to hire DBM graduates. This 
school-employer linkage is less formalized than the internship program but just as tangible. 
Employers work through the business teachers and the school's counseling office. The 
positions available include full-time, career path positions for those students choosing 
direct entry to the business worid. Part-time jobs and full-time summer work are also 
available for those snidents continuing with postsecondary education. 

Other linkages between DBM and the Los Angeles business commui -ty occur with 
regularity, but are for less formalized than the internship program. DBM-organized "field 
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trips, when they are available, provide good access to business experiences." according to 
one teacher. "If "? also good to get out of the school environment occasionally." Recendy. 
a corporate employee taught two hours a week in a DBM Economics class. A teacher, 
while praising such involvement, also rued that the employee taught "on his own time of 
his own choosing, not because of corporate policy." In addition, "DBM students have 
represented botfi the school and LAUSD with groups of business people and leaders," 
according to the principal. "Some groups have 'stars' in them, like [California] Lt. 
CSovcmor Uo McCarthy who met with the students, listened to them, and responded to 
their questions." 

Some school connections with the business worid result from DBM outieach 
efforts. For example, the Key Club often seeks and obtains corporate support for, and 
involvement in, its activities. 

The business/corporate community often seeks out DBM for various reasons, 
according to another administrator. The school is a logical site for the American Express 
Company to sponsor its Academy of Finance witfiin LAUSD. Business and professional 
people frequently come to DBM for tours of classes and facilities. An administrator noted 
that while the business community does not provide direct, general financial support to 
DBM, it does "underwrite special events such as trips to capital cities and does pay for SAT 
[Scholastic Aptitude Test] preparation classes." 



Issues 

• Computer Software and Equipment 

As mentioned earlier, DBM stresses the importance of computers as essential 
business tools. While school staff have written several successful grants to fund 
mk Uiple computer purchases, faculty members reponed some shonage of 
equipment and software to prepare students weU fo- the work worid. One example 
is that d-Base, a leading data base computer program used extensively in business, 
ca.inot run on the existing school computers. In this regard, DBM is not up to 
business levels and standards according to a faculty member. He continued, 'This 
school is not run like an industry, but it should be." 
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• Linkages 

Faculty also pointed out that aside from the internship program, DBM has not been 
as successful as they would like it to be regarding corporate contacts and suppon. 
Ccmsiderable effort has been expended to expand the school's working base with 
local businesses but "little follow-through" has resulted. Despite suppon and 
assistance in creating DBM, the local "corporate conununity has not wanted U) jump 
in to support this school," according to teachen. "Businesses do not really fuel the 
schools/* An administrator offered a possible explanation of why DBM has not 
been "adopted" by a business corporation or why business and corporate personnel 
don't teach at DBM more frequently: "People in industry are really afraid of 
youngsters cm* of what to do with kids." 

• Elective Courses and Internships 

The major issue regarding business occupational classes, internship classes, and 
Academy of Finance classes is their perpetual status as elective courses. While 
elective units are required under the revised California high school graduation 
requirements, students tend to focus on high school and college-required academic 
courses. Business electives arc but a few among many electives available to 
students. In addition, vocational courses such as business occupational classes and 
internships may suffer from a vocational education image problem. 

DBM*s principal asked the rhetorical question heard in the four California school 
sites visited for this paper, "Why can't some of the business classes [including Academy 
classes] be considered as meeting high school graduation requirements?" Partially 
answering his own question, he cited cffons afoot to change the current status of tl.cse 
courses. 

With regard to Academy classes, LAUSD, with urging from local Academy of 
Finance high school campuses and with approval of the LAUSD school board, is currently 
n^otiating equivalency credit issues with the UC system to accept Academy classes among 
qualifying entrance coursework. At DBM, the principal plans to require up to twenty to 
twenty-five credits in business department offerings for graduation. This plan, before 
implementation, needs coordination with the state and district high school requirements. 
The principal also wants to involve the faculty in this process. 
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The internship classes, as well as elecdves, may suffer the double whammy of 
being both vocational education classes and ROP*sponsored. According to one internship 
sponsor, **ROPs have notoriously been treated as stepsisters to the academic program." 
While internships are highly touted and regarded as successful by administrators, teachers, 
and students, one teacher stated that they "are not reaching enough student^"/' 

In fact, data from this site visit may corroborate the foregoing observation. A total 
of thirty-five DBM students are interning at four internship sites during the 1989 spring 
semester. Doubling that number — to obtain a likely full school year's student intem 
enrollment — totals seventy students or about ten percent of DBM's total enrollment. Of 
thirty-seven students surveyed for this case study, only three, or about eight percent, had 
actually completed an internship. 

Two suggestions were made to address the apparent discrepancy between students' 
talking about and actually taking an internship class. One suggestion came from an 
internship sponsor, the second from a DBM teacher as follows: 

"Internships are not sold to academic students as opportunities to gain 
practical experience. Most kids are going to have to work to contribute to a 
college education because of federal requirements [for studen. loans] and 
family needs." 

"Internships may need to be a graduation requirement" 
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John H. Francis Polytechnic High School 
Sun Valley, California; Los Angeles Unified School District 



Anne E. Just 

Setting and Climate 

Located in the expansive and highly peculated San Fernando Valley in the northern 
section of the vast service area of the Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD), the 
John H. Francis Polytechnic ("Poly'O High School (grades 10-12) is a comprehensive 
school serving alnx)st twenty*four hundred students from the immediate surrounding area. 
Since 1957» the school has been at its current site. 

The physical plant covers forty acres and is laid out in a "V" shape, perhaps to 
embody, literally, die school's motto of "Victory with Honor." Physical facilities include 
twenty-two classroom buildings (most of which form the sides of the "V") and the 
administration and library buildings, with an auditorium across the pathway (serving as the 
bottom of the "V) at the entrance to the campus. Beyond the classroom buildings on one 
side <rf the * V is a large playing field with a gym adjoining one comer, in the center of the 
layout is a quadrangle4ike grassy area in front of the cafetorium behind which lie a second 
gym, a playing field, and the tennis courts. Although Poly is on the comer of a major 
intersection and in visual range of a major freeway, that hustle and busde is largely replaced 
in this * V-shaped enclave by the activity and dynamics of a large high school campus. 

Thirty-two years ago. Poly moved from downtown Los Angeles to the San 
Fernando Valley, following the demographic shift of families, to better serve the 
educational needs of the changing Los Angeles community. Yet, the school retained the 
original emphasis for which it was created at the mm of the century — as the commercial 
branch of Los Angeles High School, then the city*s only high school. In 1905, Poly, 
operating as Los Angeles Trade and Polytechnic High School, was moved to its own site in 
downtown Los Angeles. As the second high school opened in Los Angeles, Pdly provided 
the technical-vocational balance to Los Angeles High's academic orientation. In 1935, the 
rchool name was changed to commemorate its founder and first principal, John H. Francis. 

In 1957, Poly brought its strong vocational programs and strong work ethic to the 
Valley. Members of the new service area, mainly the Valley's Jewish and Japanese- 
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American communities, wanted and received from the lcx:al high school a strong academic 
focus as well* 

In the intervening thirty-two years, however, additional demographic shifts have 
occurred in Poiy*s inunediate service area to legatively affect both these emphases. While 
the academic emphasis remains, it is less prevalent than in the 19SOs and '60s. Even the 
schoors long touted, preeminent vocational education thrust has been weakened. The 
nature of the community has changed according to teachers. One teacher noted that Poly 
now serves a ''lower socioeconomic status (SES) community [than before]. They do not 
recognize the need for training for skilled work.*' Another added, ''This is a working class 
neighboriiood" A third stated, "District and parental attitudes have caused vocational 
education to be down graded by the system." 

Poly is a highly organized campus. There are six instructional periods daily, each 
approximately fifty-five minutes long. A fifty-minute "before school" period is available 
for students to handle procedural matters or to obtain special services needed or wanted. A 
mid-nx>ming break for one-half hour includes homeroom and snack break. Lunch period 
lasts for thirty-five minutes. 

Poly operates a "closed campus" meaning that students are not to leave the campus 
at any time (including lunch period) without school permission. Students, faculty, and 
parents receive ample materials describing appropriate procedures for securing off-campus 
permission and for readmission after absences; Poly *s homework and attendance policies; 
recommended study habits; student discipline code and suppon services; the schooPs dress 
code; and various student clubs, organizations, activities, and support services and 
opportunities for parent involvement with the school. 

In the academic context, each student receives a "Tenth Grade Catalogue" upon 
enrolling at Poly. Designed as a curriculum guide to orient students to Poly 's course work 
and extracurricular activities, the Catalogue delineates high school graduation requirements 
as well as the admission requirements for community colleges, for the California State 
University (CSU) system, and for the University of California (UC) system. Also 
included are sample programs for tenth grade students and for English as a Second 
Language (ESL) participants. Extensive information is provided about academic and 
elective courses, including thirteen Advanced Placement (AP) and Honors (H) courses, and 
about the schooPs numerous clubs and athletic teams. 
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Both faculty and administrators had generally positive reactions to the school's 
envixonment and climate. Teachers described Poly in the following ways: 

••fticndly school fitom the cleiks through the faculty." 

"It's an open school witfi a comfortable feeling." 

"The previous principal [who left at the end of the 1987-88 school year] 
was very visible and open which helped to create an environment of 
firiendliness." 

Other teachers and staff niembers commented on the generally positive tone of 
interacdons: 

**The faculty and administration do well together." 
'The faculty-student rapport is good." 

**Thc students arc treated as 'semi-adults' but with limits when they're on 
campus." 

However, botfi faculty and administrators acknowledged that the 1988-89 school 
year "overall has been very difficult because of the pending teachers' strike."* A teacher 
described the school year as "exceptional because of a new principal, districtwide bad 
feeling between teachers and administrators with not much information being shared 
between administration and faculty, and 'the man from downtown vs. us' feeling 
permeating the air. The spirit is very low." An administrator added that despite the overall 
district turmoU in tfiis regard affecting most district schools, the Poly "climate has been 
'softer' tfian at otfier schools this year." 

Anotfier area of concern, teachers conceded, was the yung influence on campus 
which has appeared "lecentiy, in the last five to six years." A faculty member commented 
that although "Poly is considered something o; a gang school, it's probably not as great [a 
problem] as some beUeve. It's been exploited by the media." Security has been increased 
and ail administrators carry walkie-talkies to keep in constant contact with security 
personnel patrolling all areas of the campus. "The school is better than its [negative] 
reputation [in this regard]," concluded a teacher. 

•The district's teachers did vote to go out on strike in mid-May 1989. AfU5r a three-week walkout, the 
major issues of shared decision-making between faculty and administration on local campuses and of 
adequinancial compensation were resolved between the teachers' union and the LAUSD Board of 
Educatkxt 
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Students 

Poly is one of very few "neighborhood schools" left in LAUSD. The nearly 
twenty-four hundred students come from the immediate area around the school: no 
students are bused in. Teachers and administrators described Foly as a "local high school 
without a busing problem. It's been a naturally integrated high school since 1957. Poly's 
on the ethnic nonn for the district" 

The minority population at Poly constitutes about eighty percent of the student 
body. The {^proximate ethnic distributions are as follows: (1) fifty percent Hispanic; (2) 
twenty percent Asian or Pacific Islander; (3) ten percent Black; and (4) twenty percent 
Caucasian and other whites (e.g.. Middle Eastern students). "Many of our students are 
first generation Americans," explained a counseling staff member. 

In the 1985-86 and 1986-87 school years. Poly experienced a 14.32% and 14.12% 
student dropout rate respectively. These percentages placed the school in twentieth place 
(witfi one being high), or in the middle of the dropout rate standings for the forty-nine 
LAUSD high schools. This position is an improvement over Poly's ranking in the top ten 
of dropout rates only a few years ago. However, as one Hispanic teacher succinctly stated, 
"Hispanics leave early from school." 

While the student retention rates apparenUy are improving, the school experiences 
high school transiency rates due to the nature of the students' families. According to 
teachers, many Poly students now come fix)m new immigrant families who "first settle with 
friends and family and then move on after they find their own spots." "These are iow-SES 
families which move in and out [of the school's service area]. The kids have to do other 
things for the family [including working]." Student transiency can also be attributed to 
other social factors such as "gangs, violence, drugs, and pregnancy." 

Poly feculty and staff concurred that "the general school population has a vocational 
tiirusL" Unlike the 1960s and '70s when there was a "strong academic orientation" among 
Poly students, that emphasis "has geared down now." Although there are still a few very 
highly motivated academic students, most students are choosing to enter the workforce 
dirccUy and not pursue any postsecondary education. Of the fairiy constant fony-five 
percent who do choose to go on, twenty percent go to four-year schools, and twenty-five 
percent pursue coursework, not necessarily leading to a degree, in trade or vocational 
schools or in community colleges. 
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Students themselves largely ccnroboravC J the staffs analysis of their posisccondary 
plans. Among the twenty-four student surveys returned, founeen of the students, or fifty- 
eight percent, indicated that they were not planning to attend fcur-ycar postsccondary 
educational institutions. Instead, eiglit intended to go straight to work; three to the military; 
one to trade school; and two to community colleges, with one of these students possibly 
transferring to a four-year institution later. Student career aspirations included business or 
business management for five students; lawyer or legal assistant for four; military careers 
as a pilot, a psychologist, or an electronics specialist for three; public service as police 
officers (two) or a fire fighter (one); computer work (two); and electronics engineering, 
music, elementary school teaching, acting, and psychology (one each). 

Staff reactions to student abilities, attitudes, and motivation varied widely. Several 
teachers observed that Poly students arc '*casy going kids, nice kids. They speak and want 
to be spoken to." "Most behave very well and do what they are told." Other faculty 
members described the student body as a "wide range of ability from high to low" or as a 
"group of low to average ability." While "most want to learn " according to some teachers, 
other faculty characterized students as "apathetic" and noted "in the last five years a decline 
in the willingness to work [in school] and less emphasis on academics by the students." 
An administrator described the situation as "many students lack motivation " 

Yet, many teachers were aware that "lots of kids are working out of necessity." 
Additional teacher observations in this vein included the following: 

"Students are from working families and are in need of working 
themselves. They need to be trained for the workforce and the majority arc 
not" 

"Our students are very much job-oriented. Many of them have jobs, as 
early as tenth grade." 

"[They jrt] in need of vocational training and interested." 

^There's a good work ethic among the students because of working to help 
or support their families." 
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Mission and Curriculum 

Poly faculty, pupil service personnel, and adniinistrators concurred on the overall 
mission of the school. Although individual descriptions varied, the following themes 
itcmred: to provide educaticmal experiences which 

1 . meet the state's mandatory graduation requirements and students* academic 
or vocaticMud needs; 

2. prepare students in a well-rounded way for life after high school and in the 
work worid; and 

3. equip students with skills and knowledge to function well in society at all 
levels. 

All three groups also had subsidiary goals in support of the overriding Poly 
mission. School administrators had the following two additional goals of (1) working 
toward an environment v^here all students do their best, feel successful, and achieve*'; and 
(2) '"encouraging college-bound students to enrich their experiences for future careers by 
enrolling in vocational classes." Pupil service staff added the following two goals: (1) 
''helping students with opportunities to learn skills for work so they are self-sufficient**; and 
(2) 'lielping students to realize their potential in an instructional or application setting.** 

Vocational education (voc ed) teachers focused on subsidiary goals addressing the 
overall future welfare of the students. One voc ed teacher sought ''to help students have 
successful lives in the future. Students need more than basic education; they need image- 
building, positive attention, and a place to experience achievement. Poly strives for these.** 
Another voc ed teacher added that a personal teaching goal is "to train students to leam how 
to work, how to hold a job, and how to give employers an honest day's work.'* A third 
voc ed teacher emphasized the following advice: ''Own a skill. It's acquisition of 
something for you; no one can take it away.** 

A few teachers expressed concern about possible loss of clear focus in Poly*s long- 
standing mission to prepare students for work and life. One teacher commented, "We 
should be educating students to live wholesome, productive lives in the community. The 
school's not really doing this. Only vocational education is able to do this. The academic 
students are not being trained this way. College-bound students need skills to live in 
society." Another teacher added, "A school has to be geared to its population. If Poly is 
trying to stress a college-bound focus, it may be barking up the wrong tree.** A voc ed 
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teacher concluded. "There's a need [at Poly] for vocational training on a broad base. We 
get our hocdcs into these kids and that's why they're here." 

In keeping with Poly's original mission and its continuing goal to prepare students 
for adult living and the work world, vocational education courses and career preparation 
opportunities arc major focal points at the school. Yet, all are elective courses. There are 
nineteen different ''regular" (i.e., single pe:.od) vocational education courses offered in the 
four vocatimal educational departments. Respectively, the agriculture, business education, 
home economics, and industrial education departments offer the following fields of study: 
(1) four counes in horticulture and agriculnire; (2) one course each in accounting, business 
law, business organization, typing, and shorthand; (3) four courses in foods and two in 
careers vwth children; and (4) one course each in auto mechanics, woodshop/cabinetry, 
stagecraft/audiovisual, and graphic arts. 

However, several academic and voc ed teachers rued the considerable loss of 
vocational education courses at Poly over the years. One teacher lamented the "lost 
vocational aspect of the school" as exemplified by the fact that "drafting is not required 
anymore. Most kids can't even use a ruler, hois of courses have been dropped, like metal 
and electronics. When tiiese teachers retired, there was an administrative decision not to 
replace them." Another teacher commented in a similar vein about industrial educatir ^ 
classes: 'Twenty-two years ago there were ten industrial education classes; now there are 
three. The administrators assessed tiiat tiiere was a 'non-demand' for these classes because 
of non-referrals from tiie counselors." A third teacher noted that the FTE (full-time 
equivalent) industrial education faculty is now down to tiiree and one-half from nine. Two 
more teachers added similar points of view: 

"When this school opened, we had a large variety of vocational and 
academic courses. We are down to a handful of academic classes [and] 
only one elective in social studies and tiiree or four shop classes." 

"I do not feel we have enough vocational courses offered. We are so busy 
getting the required courses, tiiere is no rime for students to take courses 
tiiat will get Uiem ready for die outside world of work." 

A teacher summarized die sitiiation, "Vocational education is hanging on by its fingertips. 
There's not much suppon for it," 

Poly's principal also commented on the reduction in Poly's vocational courses, 
especially metal and electronics. She cited the shortage of credentialed teachers for these 
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two subjects. This situation, plus a lack of student demand, justified previous decisions 
not to hire full-time teachers fw these subjects. The principal added that "there is an overall 
reduction in the district in industrial arts because of academic requirements and the lack of 
time to take these classes, especially if students are repeating academic classes in order to 
graduate/' 

Voc ed teachers and work preparation advisers contended that, given the student 
population, a strong interest in vocational education is still present at Poly. A teacher stated 
that 'Vocational education kids want to learn in order to get a job. They come to these 
classes versus academic classes because the [vocational education] classes mean something 
to them." An advisor added that "a lot of students on campus would take woodshop and 
the business program if there were more emphasis and reward for it." 

Staff members indicated that several of the remaining vocational education courses 
are also popular witfi and useful to postsecondary educationally oriented students. The 
typing and clerical courses are useful for preparing educational assignments and for 
obtaining summer and part-time jobs. An administrator noted that "the graphics experience 
[gained finom a Poly graphic arts class] is helping one student through college." 

Staff also highlighted the agriculture depanment saying, "Lots of academic students 
are in die vocational horticulture program." Students have opportunities to combine studies 
with work in nurseries and gardening service companies. The program is also "actively 
involved" witii Future Farmers of America. As a result, students can, and do, compete 
statewide and nationally in various organizationally sponsored competitions, winning 
prizes and recognition at these levels. In fact, an English teacher cited as an exemplary 
feature of Poly that "we have the top Floriculture/Horticulture depanment in the district, 
ranking in die lop five statewide." 

Three of Poly's vocational education departments also offer eight "occupational" 
(i.c., double period) courses on campus during the school day. A voc ed teacher described 
tiiese courses as "the next thing to a job. They're OJT [on-the-job training] at school 
because the students do nothing but 'live work' at school." Providing such double periods 
is no easy task according to other voc ed teachers. They noted that the following three 
factors usually work against occupational courses on campus: (1) special teaching 
credentials are required and not many teachers can qualify; (2) vocational education is the 
most expensive program in a school; and (3) the predominant academic emphasis in 
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schools fOT meeting graduation requirements often reduces the amount of time and credits 
available for students to take electives such as vocational education courses. 

Poly's on-site occupational courses include the following: (1) the clerk-secretarial 
program in business education; (2) the food service-hotel occupations program and the 
careers with children program in home economics; and (3) in industrial education, five 
programs covering auto tune-up, auto mechanics, offset lithography, draft architecture/ 
technology, and wood industries-cabinet-making. Staff members pointed out that Poly has 
been offering the courses for fifteen years or more. As a result, the school has developed a 
good reputation and following in these fields. 

Specifically, auto shop programs have waiting lists for student enrollees. Local 
community people and school and district staff bring their cars to Poly's automotive 
programs because they know "the students are well trained." The offset printing program 
and die food service-hotel occupations program "are known districtwide" and are also used 
by the general community. The clerk-secretarial program is frequently "an avenue for 
summer jobs." The careers with children program prepares and motivates students to 
continue their education by securing a community college certificate as a fully qualified 
child care teacher or equips tfiem so well that they arc readily employed in the field after 
high school graduation. This program, along with the food service-hotel occupations 
program and the clerk-secretarial program, frequently has postsecondary educationally 
oriented students enrolled for career enrichment or exploration. All eight of Poly's 
occupational courses, because they are classified as tride or technical courses, may be 
attended by private school students. Each year Poly receives such requests and 
accommodates private school students on a space-available basis. 

The preceding occupational courses are also referred to as Regional Occupational 
Program (ROP)* courses because of dieir affiliation with LAUSD's overarching ROP, the 
Business/Industry High School, the two-hour class format, the specially credentialed 
faculty, and die OJT orientation in the subject matter and teaching techniques. But Poly 
students are not limited to these on-campus ROP courses. They may also enroll in off-site 
ROP classes, also sponsored by the district's ROP program at the following three Regional 
Occupational Centers (ROCs) which work closely with Poly: (1) North Valley 



'Sflc pages 112 and 113 in the case study of the Southern California Regional Occupational Center for a 
fiiU description of California's Regional Occupational Program/Center system. 
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Occupational Center, (2) West Valley Occupational Center, and (3) Poicomo Occupational 
Center. 

According to a pupil sendees staff member, Poly students attend these centers for 
three major reasons: (1) they may enroll in occupational courses not offered on the Poly 
campus; (2) they can earn extra credits for graduation; and (3) they learn skills and gain 
accessibility to ready employment. 

There are nine off-campus ROP programs which attract Poly students most 
frequently. The programs, offering a variety of courses, include nursing, security office, 
animal care-veterinary assistant, banking, retail merchandising, hotel-restaurant 
management, beautician, electronics, and refrigeration-air conditioning. Several of these 
courses provide opportunities for students to perform and to learn on-site in a business or 
company. Banking students work at nearby banks as part of off-campus ROP education; 
retail merchandising students, at Sears; hotel-restaurant management students, at a Holiday 
Inn; and beautician trainees, in local beauty shops, with the credits earned in high school 
applied to state licensing requirements. 

Some postsecondary educationally oriented students also enroll in off-campus ROP 
progranns. Those students preparing for engineering careers take classes in electronics and 
in refrigeration-air conditioning, for example. Others, pursuing medically-related careers, 
enroll in veterinary assistant and in nursing courses. A pupil services staff member noted 
that the ROP courses offer "a nice balance to academic classes and provide hands-on 
learning." 

That vocational education and ROP classes are popular and well-received by Poly 
students is attested to by tiie school's third place rank across the district for cnroUecs in 
vocational programs. Between five hundred and six hundred Poly students, or about 
twenty-five percent of the school's total student body, enroll in ROP classes during the 
academic year and during die summer session, according to the school's career advisor. 

Fdly's career advisor is instrumental in student involvement in vocational education 
courses. She manages the Guidance Information System, a computerized program of 
postgraduation opportunities, for the entire school. Working closely with the school's 
college counselor, she meets with tenth graders to discuss career plans, options, and 
information sources. Each spring she also organizes an annual Career Day primarily for 
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tenth graders, but also open to the whole school at lunch period. A group of sixty 
representatives, including Poly alums, from various career fields are available to students 
on a one-to-one or two-to-two basis for in-depth discussions about each field. In the three 
years she has been at Poly, the career advisor has observed increased interest in Career Day 
from both student requests for another one and presenter requests to participate. 

In addition to handling the preceding informational procedures, the career advisor 
provides individualized guidance and follow-through for students needing training or 
education leading to a chosen employment field. These steps include referral of Poly 
students to off-campus ROP classes, assurance of appropriate course enrollment at these 
sites by Poly students, and monitoring of off-campus grade and course credit reports. In 
fact, she noted, such a close working relationship exists between the off-campus ROPs and 
their instructors and the Poly staff that Poly 's counselors think of the off-site classes as "an 
extension** of the Poly campus. 

Significant benefits to students have accrued from the ROP classes. The career 
advisor shared her "feeling that smdents have shifted their perspective from taking elective 
credits just to fill requirements to taking these courses with emphasis on career 
development and getting credit for their efforts." Saying that "a lot of these programs have 
grabbed kids before they drop out," she sees ROP enrollment "as a real dropout prevention 
effort," combining on-campus academic classes, off- site ROP courses, and "lots of support 
from administrators and teachers." Further, smdents frequently obtain part-time jobs while 
taking the off-site ROP classes and full-time work upon completion. If students like to go 
to work and like what tiiey do, as the career advisor summarizes, 'They can't help but to be 
a success." 

Poly's vocational teachers also discussed benefits to students from ROP courses. 
Upon completion of tiiesc double-period courses, students receive certificates which give 
them "a leg up for hiring." The coursework includes "good basics for employment or for 
supporting themselves while pursuing postsecondary education." 

In some fields such as food preparation or hotel-motel management there is 
involvement with groups such as 4H and in various competitions. Since IS 76, Poly has 
had eight winners of Host International $1000 postsecondary education scholarships. In 
addition, die classes prepare students for "higher than entry-level wages." For example, 
one former smdent is a fast food restaurant manager; another is employed by the NBC 
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commissary; and a third is taking additional hotel-motel management training at a Holiday 
Inn. Still other students '*may go to community colleges or trade schools and get a two- 
year certificate in these fields/* 

Another voc ed teacher described the following three Industrial Ed'^^^ation on-site 
ROP courses as "exemplary": (1) woodshop, with an instructor who has been at Poly 
almost thirty years; (2) automotive, with only its third teacher since the school has been at 
its Valley location; and (3) printing, with an instructor who has been at the school thirty 
years. The printing and lithography facilities, in particular, have been upgraded 
considerably because of ROP funding. Poly was one of the first LAUSD schools to install 
computerized prmt setters. As a result, the offset lithography course can provide a ''higher 
level of skills'* than many other like high school training programs. According to this 
teacher, students receive 

job entry-level experience from the course and graduates have good jobs in 
the field Most start in entry-level jobs mainly because of their age but they 
can move quickly upward via management. Some have their own 
businesses. Some go to Cal Poly. 

Another resource to prepare Poly students for the work world upon graduation or to 
assist the postsecondary education-bound with career choices is the Work Experience 
Program. The work experience coordinator indicated that the program is closely "linked to 
vocational education." 

Each semester, one hundred and eighty students, down from four hundred and fifty 
enroUees (out of a thirty-eight hundred smdent population) in the late 1960s and early 70s, 
enroll for opportunities to work at various jobs for academic credit and, sometimes, for 
pay. To obtain academic credit, students must attend fifteen class meetings, either before 
school or at the noon hour, each semester. Eleventh graders may earn five elective credits; 
twelfth graders, ten. To participate in work experience, however, students must have 
completed all or most of their graduation requirements. Both the career advisor and the 
work experience coordinator '^discourage students from taking work experience to finish up 
required credits/* 

Both academic and voc ed teachers reported varying degrees of integration of, oi 
articulation between, academic and vocational courses. Most comments focused on the 
availability to smdents of both types of courses rather than on an integrated curriculum. 
Once again, the '*new** California academic high school graduation requirements take 
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precedence at Poly with vocational preparation opportunities rennaining elective courses 
competing with other elective courses such as art and music for student enrollment. The 
melding of vocational and academic counes is then largely a function of the individual 
student's course of study as a result of personal decision and counseling staff advice. 
Characteristic comments included the following: 

"Both levels of thought arc available for students, whether they are going to 
college or joining the workforce." 

"All vocational students must fulfill all mandated academic requirements.'' 

"We have a core program diat includes academic subjects required of all our 
students. Our elective classes leave room in a student's schedule to select" 

"We are fighting for enrollment to keep [vocational education] classes open. 
The additional academic requirements really clobbered us, but practical arts 
and fine arts requirements still remain." 

Some administrative staff and faculty members mentioned past attempts, usually 
district-mandated efforts, to integrate subject matter across the school curriculum. The 
district's focus of a few years ago on teaching reading via all subjects was cited as a 
coordination vehicle between academic and vocational teachers. Similar recent efforts 
tended to be externally imposed and focused on specific skills. 

A teacher noted that considerable coordination across curriculum offerings occurred 
in an organized way in the late 1960s and early *70s: "now it's more by chance." This 
teacher stressed the need for an "interlink between academic and non-academic programs" 
because the Poly student population is "not academically oriented. The three 'Rs' can be 
taught in a variety of ways and we aeed to expand them. For example, basic math can be 
taught in electronics." 

Other teachers stated their opinions about the lack of aniculation or integration of 
the academic and vocational areas at Poly. One teacher commented about "the separate 
segments of academic, vocational, and ESL (English as a Second Language) courses. 
There's little cross-over among fields." Another added, "To my knowledge no effon 
towards teamwork is made between these [academic and vocational] departments." An 
administrator felt that such a dichotomy between academic and vocational courses is not 
unique to Poly. 
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Ample extracurricular activities are available for Poly students. There arc twenty- 
four interest clubs and honor/service organizations on-campus, including 4H, Future 
Fanners of America, and the California Scholarship Federation. Opportunities are also 
available in band, choir, drill team, and cheerleaders, as well as on the schoors Knowledge 
Bowl teanL Poly sponsors a student body organization which meets daily for students to 
express opinions and to assist in the school's functioning. Three school publications — the 
newspaper, the yearbook, and the creative writing magazine — are other extracurricular 
sources for srudent participation and learning. Seventeen school varsity and JV (junior 
varsity) teams are fielded in ten different sports throughout the school year. 

Staffing 

Poly has a total certificated staff of one hundred and eighteen composed of 
administrators, pupil services personnel, and faculty members to operate a school serving 
almost twenty-four hundred students. This total consists of five administrators; thineen 
pupil services staff, including one librarian; and one hundred faculty in sixteen 
departments. 

In administration, the principal at Poly is new to the position in the 1988-89 school 
year. She is supported in her new role by four assistant principals. Two carry out specific 
aspects of general operational responsibilities. Two others perform the secondary 
counseling services for students (e.g., awards and scholarships, special programs, testing) 
and secondary student services (e.g., attendance, health and safety, and transportation) 
respectively. Each administrator has a vast array of operational and curriculum duties 
which are clearly delineated in the schooPs "Faculty Mini-Guide.'* 

Several teachers shared their observations about the administration's role at Poly in 
general. One long-term veteran teacher, noting the high principal turnover at the school — 
so high he's "lost count'' — described Poly as "a training ground for principals/' Another 
teacher volunteered that Poly had had "five principals in the past ten years." The veteran 
teacher added that the school is "top-heavy with vice-principals." 

The Pupil Services staff includes eight counselors, one of whom serves only the 
coUege-bound and gifted students; two deans; two half-time career suppon staff members, 
one serving as work experience coordinator, the other as the career advisor, and a libnrian. 
Administrators pointed out that "the college counselor and the career advisor work closely 
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together, with lots of cross referrals, toward creating a well-rounded person." Another 
pupil services staff member described the counseling staff as "very supportive, very 
dedicated, and very caring. They all have student benefits in mind. They worry about 
them [the students] and follow up. It's a 'hand-in-glove' situation with the kids." 

The one-hundred Poly teachers are assigned to sixteen different academic or 
vocational dq>artments. The largest is English with sixteen faculty, followed by science 
with thirteen, and math with twelve. The social science department employs nine teachers, 
while ESL and special education each employ seven teachers. Physical education (six 
teachers), foreign ?anguage and health (five teachers each), art (four), driver 
education/career planning (three), and music (one) complete the non-vocational education 
departments at Poly. The school has a total of twelve voc ed teachers in fo ir departments 
as follows: (1) industrial education (five); (2) home economics (three); (3) business 
education (three); and (4) horticulture (one). 

AdministratOTS and teachers concurred that Poly faculty is fairly stable. One teacher 
noted that some faculty members have been at the school since relocation to the Valley in 
1957. Accoiding to the principal, of the faculty who do leave, most departures are due to 
retirement and other personal considerations, and to professional advancement within the 
district rather than to "professional disenchantment." Transfer-out requests are infrequent. 
The fiequent transfer-in-request (particularly high under the preceding principal according 
to one teacher) arc accommodated by the new principal and her staff per subject area need. 
A veteran teacher, commenting on the low faculty turnover, stated that "at most there are 
ten new faces each semester out of the total faculty." Other teachers estimated teacher 
turnover from "twenty percent in the last four years" to "sixty percent in the last five 
years." 

Many Poly teachers cited the faculty for contributing to strong school operations 
and for fostering positive student relationships to the school. They commented on the 
"sharing back and forth across the faculty"; on the "new energetic faculty in academics"; 
and on how "the school runs on its own; the faculty makes things happen." One teacher 
acknowledged the "stand-off mode between faculty and administration regarding [school] 
planning" because of the pending teachers' strike. "But," he added, "it doesn't affect what 
teachers do in their classrooms. If the administration were to drop dead, the teachers 
wouldn't know because a lot is going on in the classrooms. We focus on the kids and 
avoid the foment going on around us." 
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Picking up on this teacher orientation toward students, other teachers described an 
'"approachable faculty who are generally available to provide help to kids if they have 
problems* questions, or other concerns/* Yet, a few teachers shared their ''qualms about 
scMne of the new teachers/' They noted in some new faculty ''a lack of dedication"; ''a 
decline in quality**; and that some newcomers ''do not really turn the kids on." By contrast, 
"the older faculty, those thirty-five years old or more, arc usually better (in the preceding 
areas] and show concern for the students." 

Coming in for high praise all around, however, were the voc ed teachers. 
Described as ''long-timers with vitality and good reputations across the district," these 
teachers were seen by other faculty as forming the strong vocational core still remaining at 
Poly. As one teacher put it, "good staff is the real reason" why Poly has a "history of 
strong vocational education programs." 

The voc ed teachers themselves shared their emphases and priorities in working 
with students. One teacher indicated the importance of focusing on student "image- 
building/* on "e?cperiences in vocational education for the college-bound," and on working 
closely with national clubs and organizations to provide relevant opportunities to students. 
Another teacher reported that she "talks to her students; expresses interest in their lives; 
behaves like a 'human being' with them"; and "finds a way to 'touch them.' It leads to 
talking about careers and the future." Other teachers added the following comments: 

"I would radier spend one minute talking to a student than completing; a 
work assignment.'* 

"In vocational education, we see students for three years for longer periods 
per day. Faculty and students end up more as friends. Because we know 
them [students] so well, we can see the day when we need to put an arm 
around them. It creates and contributes to bonding of faculty and students." 

Students surveyed were, in general, positive about the Poly faculty. Descriptions 
included "helpful," "caring and considerate," "nice," "great," "great at listening," 
"responsible and very helpful," "very accessible and friendly," and "most really know their 
subject matter.'* Other students commented on faculty teaching styles as follows: 

"They want the kids to leam." 

"The majority are kool [sic] and make learning fun." 
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^They care about the students. They plan activities around the students, 
lliey mcourage student participation a lot." 

**IThcy art] involved with helping students reach their full potential as a 
pupil and a person/' 

*They ait good They cart about you and care about how you arc doing in 
school so you can be successful when you graduate." 

Linkages 

Poly's outreach efforts and linkages to the community focus on parents, on 
ROP/Cs, and on various businesses and employers. Much of the parent outreach effon 
emanates from the school's attendance office. Because Poly does not automatically 
suspend students for more than four tardinesses and for more than two truancies, parents 
and their child(ren) arc requested to attend a presuspension conference with school 
administrative personnel to discuss attendance problems. According to an administrator, 
dicsc sessions have elicited "positive response from parents and good community support." 

A new effort of monthly parent meetings began in September 1988. The purpose 
of these itgulariy scheduled sessions is to explain and to review Poly's attendance policies, 
graduation rcquiitments, and other school codes and rules. While initial parental response 
was dismal, participation has been growing. The following two factors contributed to the 
change: (1) school-initiated follow-up calls to the invitational letters sent to parents; and (2) 
individual students' attendance contracts with the school requiring parents to be present at 
these monthly meetings. 

Several of Poly's academic depanments now do, or will soon, emulate the 
attendance office's parent outreach effort. Teachers explained that "personalized contact 
with parents for individualized instruction and suppon for students helps with both 
discipline and attendance problems." 

Daily conferences between school staff and individual pupils with attendance 
problems are conducted in Spanish and in English. Frequcmiy intended as a dropout 
intervention effort for high-risk students, the conferences are used to explain reasons for 
conferring, to review a student j grades, and to discuss available resources to meet a 
student's interests and needs. The career advisor often assists in these conferences to 
infomi students about possible options through nearby ROP/Cs. Poly "doesn't dump kids 
at the occupational center where they often don't show up and then fall through the cracks" 
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noted an administrator. Instead, "Poly has follow up procedures and collaborates with the 
Young Adult CoordinatcM- there [at the ROP/C]." 

Poly's Pupil Services counselors and career advising staff have established good 
relationships with area ROP/Cs and with employers. These community resources are 
amply used to provide both vocational courscwork and experiential learning opportunities 
for students as discussed in the mission and curriculum section. A wide range of 
employers from attorneys and dentists through service professionals in teaching, police 
work, and firefighting, and in technical fields of electronics and computers to 
representatives from military services and skilled labor fields panicipate in the schooFs 
yearlong work experience program and the annual Career Day forum for Poly students. 

Issues 

Three major issues confront Poly in the quest to stay true to its original mission 
while seeking to accommodate its changing school population in the current environment of 
California school reform. 

• Vocational Education as an Elective 

The first issue — which is threatening Poly's very heart and soul — is the elective 
status only of vocational education courses as graduation requirements have been 
increased in, and model curriculum fi*ameworks adopted by, high schools across 
the state. It i^ a quandary faced and lamented by faculty and administrators in each 
California site visited for this paper, and repeated, once again, at Poly. 

Teachers, vocational and academic, commented that the increased academic 
requirements, often resulting in poor grades for some students, ''cause kids to be 
taking academic courses [over and over] for enough graduation credits, leaving no 
room for electives." The mandated requirements "reduced electives across all 
departments, but the academic departments did not lose classes and faculty like 
vocational education did," added another teacher. According to a third teacher, 
•There's only a skeleton left in vocational education. The salable skill effon [for 
students] to be able to suppon themselves has been lost." 
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Other teachers noted that 



Poly is not in the higher range [of high schools] of producing 
academic students. It*s always had a lower middle class inconie 
KTOup and an industrial conmiunity [to serve]. Even the academic 
raculty have agreed that there's always been a need for a vocational 
emphasis. We need to gear education to the community and 
students being served 

In this same context, a teacher described "a lot of students" as "not academically 
oriented They have to be convinced of the relevance of education to account for 
learning 'academics.* We need a broad range of academic and vocational offerings 
for these kids." Another teacher added, "Vocational education is beneficial to this 
population. The kids ncr/ to have basic work skills when they leave [Poly]." A 
teacher summed up the current situation with "^Polytechnic' used to mean 
something. It's not living up to its name today." 

The principal has plans for the 1989-90 academic year to t.^hance elective course 
enrollments. The career advisor will also serve as the electives coordinator. A 
major duty is to ensure that all electives teachers, including vocational education, 
meet with individual counselors to explain their courses as a means of boosting 
enrollment Similar outreach efforts in feeder junior high schools are also included. 

ESL Students and Vocational Education 

A bitter irony appears in the second issue facing Poly. According to ESL teachers, 
there is a sizable contingent of this student population eager to "get involved with 
the vocational education offerings here." However, the school lacks a vocational 
education ESL spvakc-facilitator needed for safety reasons in vocational education 
classes if students do not have sufficient English language fluency. Thus, many 
ESL students for whom "vocational training would be pertinent" are excluded from 
such educational opportunities. 

Compounding tiiis situation is the fact that Poly's ESL population is predominantlv 
Hispanic— a high risk dropout population and, even it they do complete high 
school, a cohort most likely to directly enter the labor force. Under existing 
circumstances, teachers contend, ESL students remain "segregated" in iJiw. ^ classes 
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"not reinforcing English language acquisition" nor participating in the classes of 
significant interest and relevance to them. 

• School Leadership 

The final issue focuses on the stability of school leadership. That the Poly 
principalship has changed several tinies in the last ten years lends credence to a 
teacher's description of the school as a ''training ground for principals." Reasons 
for these leadership changes ranged from a principal's upward promotion to 
administrative replacement 

Nonetheless, considerable fluctuation in school leadership requiring continual 
faculty and student readjustment to such changes tends to stress the entire school 
environment and service area. Various individual managerial styles, instrtictional prioritieSv 
relationships with faculty, personalities, and professional reputations directiy affect the 
quality, retention, and attraction of faculty, student behaviors, and school standing in the 
district Less fluid leadership might well add baJance to Poly's grappling with the external 
pressures of school reform and with internal concerns about its long-standing but now 
endangered vocational education herita£,^ and programs. 
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Secondary Math-Science Magnet Center, Narbonne Senior High School 
Harbor City, California; Los Angeles Unified Scnool District 



Anne E. Just 

Setting and Climate 

In the southcmmost area of Los Angeles County served by the Los Angeles Unified 
School District (LAUSD), far from downtown, en route to the county's coastal harbor 
area, is Nathanial A. Narbonne Senior High School, grades 10-12. Nanned for the sheep 
rancher who owned most of the land in the area, the school dates from 1925. In 1957, a 
new school was built on die forty-three acres which now house the Narbonne High School 
complex. 

Narbonne is a comprehensive high school offering college preparatory, non-college 
preparatory, and vocational education classes. Successful completion of the coursework 
selected leads to passing required proficiency exams, to receiving a high school diploma, 
and/or to satisfying University of California (UC) or California State University (CSU) 
entrance requirements, per individual students' choices. The school has ample facilities for 
the diversified classes provided. 

Layed out in a circular pattern with nine buildings (for administrative offices, the 
libnury, and academic classrooms) coming off the center "spine" of a walkway, the school, 
in diagram, resembles a chambered nautilus shell. In real life, the layout creates a central 
courtyard effect, giving the school an intimate, centered focus and a feeling of unity. The 
"Circle Area," the grassy core of the school plant, has a stage used only for outdoor 
assemblies. The circle is the site of the school's daily raising of national, state, and school 
flags and the bugle call to attention in the "Moming Colors" ceremony. Leading to and 
surrounding this nucleus are the joint multipurpose room-cafeteria-kitchen building; the 
music building; an auditorium; four vocational education classroom and work irea 
buildings; two general classroom buiUings; sports facilities, including two gyms, four 
tennis courts, Softball, and football/track fields; and faculty and student parking lots. 

Narbonne currentiy has four computer labs. They arc used for computer literacy 
and computer science classes, for computer-assisted instruction, and for business courses. 
Classroom computers are available for special education, English as a Second Language 
(ESL), drafting, and science courses. The library is becoming computerized. Students 
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have a choice of eleven sections of computer classes ranging from an introductory course, 
informational processing, word processing, and computer programming lA through 
Advanced Placement (AP) computer science. 

That Narbonne is clean and well-maintained is evident in the lack of both graffiti on 
the walls and of litter on the premises, and in the well-kept spons fields and well-tended 
horticultural area. Students explained, "We care about our school and take care of it." "A 
majority of the snjdents care about the environment that they arc taught in." Students also 
commented on "a feeling of safety" at Narbonne because it is ' virtually violence free." The 
school employs thirteen full-time equivalent (PTE) custodial personnel and two security 
officers to ensure that the school continues in this vein. 

The school is orderly, but not regimented. Appropriate student behavior is clearly 
defined Students and parents arc informed early in each school year via written memos 
and documents about student responsibilities in the classroom and on campus, about the 
school's Code of Conduct, about homework assignments and desirable study habits, and 
about graduation requirements and proficiency examinations. While natural student energy 
and enthusiasm abound during passing periods and during the snack and lunch periods, it 
is also apparent that students understand and adhere to student behavioral standards. Staff 
and students commended the "well-mannered," "disciplined," "courteous," "pleasant," and 
"respectful" demeanor of the students. A teacher described Narbonne students as 
"cooperative, helpful, friendly, and generally happy. This school has as 'nice* a group of 
teenagers as any high school could hope for." 

With a 1988-89 total student cnrollmcrt of 2005 (878 tenth graders, 630 eleventh 
graders, and 497 twelfth graders), mainly from the immediate surrounding communities, 
Narbonne has a well-integrated, multi-ethnic student body. Hispanics at 41.3% make up 
the largest ethnic group followed by white non-Hispanic students at 30%. Black non- 
Hispanics and Asian or Pacific Islanders have almost equal representation at 11% and 
10,1% respectively. American Indian or Alaska Native students constitute the remaining 
1.1% of die student body. No students have to be bused in from other LAUSD areas to 
ensure ethnic balance. Teachers and students alike commented favorably about the 
intergroup harmony and about the students' willingness to help each other. One teacher 
summarized Narbonne's climate as "a relaxed atmosphere for students with their peers." 
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Most students come from a common socioeconomic status (SES) of stable low to 
medium income, largely blue collar families, according to teachers. ''A slice of America," 
is how one teacher described the student population. Another teacher noted that "most of 
the teachers and students come from the same background" and suggested that "such 
conmxHiality leads to why the school mns so well." 

Narbonne has a strong academic emphasis and successful track record in this area. 
The school was one of sixty-two high schools out of seven hundred and fifty-four 
statewide designated a 1988 California Distinguished School based on student academic 
achievement, enrollment in academic courses, and attendance. In 1989 it followed up with 
a National Distinguished School Award, These awards arc tangible proof of the confluence 
of the staffs positive attitudes about, and high standards and expectation levels for, 
students and of roost students being "motivated and interested in learning," "taking 
education seriously," and "woiidng hard" to rise to die occasion. 

However, Narbonne is not one-dimensional. The school is replete with service, 
interest, honorary, and social clubs, along with numerous athletic activities and teams- 
Leadership and yearbook opportunities are also available to students. A vitally active 
student newspaper chronicles die innumerable efforts, accomplishments, and awards of 
these extracurricular offerings, in addition to serving as a public forum for student opinions 
and concerns. Students can also voice concerns and suggestions through the daily Student 
Government meetings or the monthly Student Senate meetings. 

TRW, an aerospace firm in the nearby area, is Narbonne's Adopt-a-School partner. 
The company's first contribution helped the school to establish a computer lab. In addition 
to tours of its spacelab construction facility, TRW also otfers two scholarships for 
Narbonne magnet student participation in the Earth watch archaeological program each 
summer. The company also provides three math/science college scholarships for top 
math/science students. Further, TRW supports a mobile science lab from California State 
University, Long Beach, for beginning science classes at Narbonne. Company employees, 
through on-^ampus visits, provide first-hand information about the computer science field 
and about opportunities in engineering, especially for women. 

The school provides ample support to students in formal and informal ways to 
ensure and to enhance successful student performance and achievement. The 
comprehensive counseling and guidance program is staffed by 6.5 FTE counselors. 
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Counseling personnel provide academic counseling; individual student planning and 
personal guidance; and crisis intervention for drug and child abuse, for suicide prevention, 
and for family problems. Many of the 90.S PTE faculty members are also readily available 
to students for assistance with academic or personal issues and concerns. A teacher 
reiterated the shared background and **common values between students and teachers'* as 
facilitating faculty accessibility to students: "Teachers can relate to the sti^ents like their 
own kids.** 

In addition to the preceding features, Narbonne operates via a principal with strong 
leadership skills who shares decision making with teachers; a well-educated, experienced, 
stable faculty; the premise that "if it*s good for the students, let's go for it'*; and the 
approach of **treating students as young adults by giving them opponunities for choosing, 
making decisions, and learning responsibilities.** Therefore, it is not surprising that into 
this environment the LAUSD Magnet Program would want to place a math-science magnet 
center. 

Development of the Magnet 

The Narbonne Secondary Math-Science Magnet Center has been operating since 
1978. It is one of three such magnet centers operated by LAUSD. There are several 
reasons why Narbonne was selected as a site for the center. 

The first is related to the overall integration purpose of the entire LAUSD Magnet 
Program to provide voluntary integrated education for district students. Narbonne's 
inmiediate neighboriiood is **naturally integrated,** thereby allowing about half the magnet 
students to come from the schooFs surrounding community. 

A second reason depends on geographic location. One of the other two math- 
science magnets is located in the San Fernando Valley region at the north\:m end of the 
enormous LAUSD service area« The other is part of a senior high school serving the 
heavily populated mid-section of the district. Placing the third math-science center at 
Narbonne, at the southern end of the district's service area, provides balanced geographic 
distribution and accessibility for interested students. 

The third consideration is the strong academic character of the Narbonne 
environment. The schoors long established commitment to, and achievement of, academic 
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excellence provides a compatible environment for a center highly focused on rigorous 
academic subject matter with a primary college preparatory orientation. 

As with other magnets, the math-science center receives additional district financial 
support for special activities, facilities, and labs. The magnet budget is separate from the 
rest of the Narbonne budget The faculty establishes spending priorities per their and the 
students* needs within established district and magnet guidelines. Narbonne fiscal and 
administrative staff are fully apprised of the magnet budget and expenditures. 

Mission and Curriculum 

The Narbonne math-science magnet shares two general purposes with the eighty- 
six other LAUSD magnets. These purposes are described in the district's magnet brochure 
as follows: (1) to provide LAUSD students with a voluntary integrated education; and (2) 
to provide students the opportunity to learn more about fields in which they arc interested. 

According to the brochure, the three math-science centers are intended to "offer 
excellent preparation for college programs in math, science, engineering, medicine, 
computer technology, and other scientific-based disciplines." Narbonne magnet teachers 
concurred with these three purposes and added their own mission — "to establish a center of 
math and science excellence." 

Magnet students specialize in math and science courses in which computers are 
used extensively. They take three years of advanced math and science courses — one of 
each every semester. Among the highly specialized math and science courses available are 
computer programming, as well as AP courses in biology, chemistry, physics, calculus, 
and computer science. The AP classes, according to one magnet teacher, jse "very 
sophisticated labs" to provide "lots of hands-on experience." 

Magnet students also complete courses in other fields to meet LAUSD graduation 
requirements and either UC or CSU course entrance qualifications. These other designated 
magnet courses are clustered in the generic areas of English, history, and foreign language. 
The magnet also has a teacher assigned to offer health, drivers' education, and physical 
education to center students. 

A new component in the magnet program is the integrated humanities program* 
called Humanitas, which serves both magnet and non-magnet students. Initially supponed 




by the Rockefeller Foundation via a three-year grant to LAUSD, the program has proven its 
worth and will be continued by the district after the Foundation's funding expires. 
Humanitas courses integrate biology, English, history, and art in a writii.g-based 
cuiriculunL Magnet teachers praised the effon highly because "magnet students needed 
exposure to humanities to understand the framework for math and science and to appreciate 
other fields.*" The teachers conceded that recruiting for Humanitas has been "difficult 
because the kids are scared. We have to teach them how to write. But after one year, we 
can see the difference." An administrator noted enrollment difficulties are also due to 
scheduling conflicts resulting from students enrolling in Honors, Academic Enrichment, 
and AP history, social science, and English classes. 

To complete their elective course graduation requirements or because of a particular 
interest, a few Narbonne magnet students enroll in the school's vocational education 
courses. Among the classes they most often take are typing and word processing to be 
used later for preparing college assignments. Other vocational education classes chosen by 
magnet students include independent living "to acquire skills to live on one's own"; auto 
shop "which covers almost every aspect of science, using textbooks the first semester and 
hands-on learning the second"; drafting "for a background for engineering"; and 
accounting. One magnet teacher posited that "if more voc ed classes were offered and at 
better times, magnet students would probably take them." The magnet coordinator noted 
that magnet students* tight academic course schedules constrained their vocational 
education class enrolhnents. 

While currently there is little, if any, formal aniculation between magnet and 
vocational education classes, magnet teachers expressed strong interest in developing such 
a process. One teacher suggested that "we could use vocational classes, if upgraded, to 
teach and to reinforce basic math skills. We would get kids in there who want to be there 
and have the academic classes suppon the effon. Students would learn the applicability of 
math." In the same vein, another teacher added, "I would like to see opportunities for 
students to be apprentices on campus, in carpentry, L ncklaying, etc" 

The fluidity between magnet and non-magnet classes for magnet and non-magnet 
students evident in the preceding examples is a special characteristic of the Narbonne math- 
science center. A magnet teacher explained that "we are one of very few schools where the 
magnet program is fully integrated into the entire school. Students can move from class to 
class as needed to meet requirements." An assistant principal noted, "Anyone capable of 
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doing magnet courses can take pan in those classes/* adding that the response of college- 
bound, non-magnet students to this option caused the school to add extra science classes. 
Non-magnet students who come from feeder junior high magnet schools which create an 
elitist atmosphere by clearly separating magnet and non-magnet enroUees are "sometimes 
hesitant to be in class with magnet students. They think they have to work too hard," 
according to one teacher. 

The proliferation of student clubs, organizations* and other extracurricular activities 
open to all Narbonne students helps to bring together magnet and non-magnet students. 
Conscious effort by faculty sponsors to balance die club and organizational memberships 
with both types of students breaks down such artificial barriers as described earlier and 
creates a cohesive student body feeling. 

Students 

Narbonne*s math-science magnet enrolls three hundred and twenty students. One- 
half of die students arc from the schools local community. The other half may come from 
anywhere else in die LAUSD service area. 

As voluntary school integration drives the district's Magnet Program, the ethnic 
composition of Narbonne^s magnet student body fulfills this purpose. Narbonne closely 
parallels the district's desired balance of seventy percent minority, thiny percent white 
students as follows: (1) 31% white (non-Hispanics); (2) 19.6% Black (non-Hispanic); (3) 
29.7% Asian or Pacific Islander, (4) 8.5% Hispanics; and (5) .7% American Indian or 
Alaskan Native. 

A Narbonne administrator and magnet faculty indicated that "the center always has a 
waiting list of students, usually Asians and other minority students, wishing to attend. If 
any student recmitment needs to be done, it's mainly for white students to maintain the 
racial balance." 

The district's magnet program application and selection procedures apply to 
Narbonnc's matfi-science magnet* Yet, while students arc assigned by random selection 
to each magnet, a Narbonne administrator acknowledged diat "most white students get in 
because of dieir sparsity in the magnet*' 

* See page 142 of the case study of the Downcown Business Magnet High School for a full description of 
the LAUSD's Magnet Program student application and selection procedures. 
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To be selected for the math-science center, all applicants must have a successful 
overall academic background and a strong interest in math and science. Aptitude, 
giftedness, or academic pre-eminence in these fields are not prerequisites according to both 
a Narbonne administrator and a magnet teacher However, another faculty member added 
that the district requires tenth grade math*science appUcants to have successfully completed 
one year of high school '^Igebra. This stipulation is intended to discourage applications 
from students who are more motivated by wanting to avoid their home high schools than 
by math and science interests. In the past such students, while usually academically 
motivated, frequently were "very poorly prepared in math" according to magnet teachers. 

Teachers indicated that in tlie past and even now with having met the algebra 
requirement, some students "often really don't have algebra or math skills." Despite ample 
motivation, a lack of pertinent skills makes success in the magnet most difficult. This 
situation is further complicated since other magnet students come from the gifted program 
in a nearby feeder junior high school Their participation creates a competitive environment 
which may work to the disadvantage of the less well-prepared students. Such students 
often are counseled out to other programs. Those from the local area who are counseled 
out of the magnet can stay at Narbonne; although, the magnet teachers noted, "it is not an 
easy process to *just drop out' of the magnet program and readjust to the regular school 
curriculum.'* 

Grades also influence other students' decisions about remaining in the Narbonne 
math-science center. According to magnet teachers, because almost all the magnet students 
have postsecondary education plans and long-term career aspirations requiring a minimum 
of a college education, grades are very important to them and to their parents. 

Three factors collude to cause a minor dropout problem between tenth and eleventh 
grades. First is the reality that some magnet students experience receiving Bs and Cs 
instead of As for the first time in their academic careers. Second, one teacher commented 
that "the eleventh grade is very tough here." If tenth grade grades were lower than 
expected, these students, not wanting to risk further CPA (grade point average) reduction, 
transfer out, usually with parental advice and consent. Third, magnets operate via 
•^voluntary participation" so tha; students may choose to opt out if sucn is their preference. 




Administrative staff indicated that a very high percentage, between ninety and 
ninety-five percent, of magnet students pursue postsecondary education. Of this group, 
approximately seventy-five to one hundred percent, go on to four-year institutions of 
higher education (IHE) such as UC campuses, Stanford, and prestigious East Coast 
schools. Given the ethnic composition of the magnet student body, a very large percentage 
of college-bound graduates are minOTity students. 

Magnet students who choose community colleges instead of four-year IHEs do so 
for several reasons. Among these are financial constraints, insufficient grades, or not 
meeting other admission requirements for four-year institutions. Those not pursuing 
postseccmdaiy education frequently choose the military services and obtain jobs in technical 
fields. 

Magnet faculty corroborated the predominant student goal of attending four-year 
MEs, with njost planning math, computer programming, and engineering majors. While 
engineering is usually the students' career focus, the staff noted it "is less than before. 
Math and science should be a 'natural' for health science careers and we are getting lots of 
pre-mcds." 

Student responses about postsecondary education and career pla is, from the limited 
number of magnet student surveys (fourteen) returned, confirmed both administrators' and 
teachers' descriptions of these topics. Eleven students plan to attend four-year IHEs; two 
intend to begin postsecondary education at a two-year community college and then to 
transfer to a four-year IHE; and one student will enter the armed forces. Their career plans 
include six interested in health or science careers (two wanting to be physicians and one 
each in nursing, psychology, pharmacy, and biology). Five others want to pursue 
"technical" careers in engineering (three), computer science (one), and electronics (one). 
The remaining three are interested in architecture, advertising design, and business or 
econonodcs respectively. 

Staffing 

Staffing of the Narbonne math-science center consists of thirteen faculty members 
and one magnet coordinator/counselor. Overall support and guidance is provided by the 
five school administrators to the magnet program as it is to the fifteen academic departments 
and to the twelve other specialized programs at the school. 
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Because the magnet is such an integral pan of Narbonne High School, it receives 
equal sendees and interest ftom the administration. The administrative staff is composed of 
the principal and four assistant principals, two of whom have the specified responsibilities 
of secondary counseling services and of secondary student services respectively. 

The principal meets scpiuratelj^ with the magnet coordinator "to assure the fidelity of 
the program and the timeliness; of program assessments and evaluations." The assistant 
principal for secondary counseling services directs the preparation of all student and staff 
class assignments, including the magnet; supervises stafi counselors in the personal and 
educational counseling program for all students; and assures special counseling for four 
target groups, including magnet students. The assistant principal for student services is 
responsible for attendance issues and health services affecting the entire student body. The 
third assistant principal coordinates the schoolwide self-evaluation for assessment and the 
foUow-up process with ail faculty, and assures a safe, clean campus with a good learning 
environment. The fourth assistant principal coordinates the schoolwide committee 
responsible for the identification, evaluation, and implementation of staff development 
programs to address the acaiemic needs of all school components, including the math- 
science center. As a magnet teacher summarized, '*We have a good relationship with the 
[Narbonne] administration and get lots of support from them." 

Collegial planning and implementation of the schools educational programs are 
inherent in the foregoing processes and in the regularly scheduled full faculty and 
department meetings. This approach has reaped successful results across the school in 
various programs, including the magnet. "Internal planning, coupled with magnet school 
mandates, have established Narbonne's mattvscience magnet school as one of the top four 
schools in the state on performance ratings," according to the school's nomination 
application for die national 1988-89 secondary school recognition program. 

The student body also receives ample support from administrative staff. Good 
rapport and reciprocity exist between the groups. Administrators, counselors, and deans 
are readily accessible to students as needed. Students, in turn, invite administrators to 
participate in classroom discussions on various pertinent issues as they arise. 

The thirteen faculty members in the magnet program share the characteristics of the 
total Narbonne teaching staff according to both magnet teachers and Narbonne 
administrators. Narbonne teachers are well-educated, experienced, and, in the main, 
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"readily available for students at all levels from the personal through the academic," as one 
teacher noted. The faculty is stable; most stay until retirement. Teacher turnover is low 
whflc teacher transfer-in requests arc high. The school's administration is usually unable to 
accommodate most of these requests. Of the twenty-five Narbonne teachers surveyed and 
interviewed, only four had been at the school less than five years although all had previous 
teaching experience elsewhere. Two had taught at Narbonne thirty-four and twenty-six 
years respectively; the remaining nineteen had been on the faculty from six to founeen 
years. 

Magnet student comments on their survey forms reaffirmed the preceding teacher 
characteristics. These students described their magnet teachers as "sman". "dedicated to 
educating their students," "very friendly and outgoing/' ''interested in teaching their 
respective courses," "very intelligent," "very demanding and patient," and "inspiring." 
Magnet students praised the teaching styles of magnet teachers as follows: 

*They know how to teach." 

"They won't let you off the hook in any kind of a situation because they 
want you to learn." 

"My favorite teacher is excited about teaching us. That really encourages 
me to do my best" 

"The teachers here teach you in a way that you ^^on't get bored, but you 
also get the right education!" 

'They are very thorough in their teaching. For example, they won't give up 
explaining things \o a student until that student understands that topic. " 

Both magnet smdents and teachers commented that faculty-student relationships 
were positive and strong. One magnet teacher partially attributed this situation to parental 
influence, saying that "magnet kids' parents arc rcall> interested in the students' progress 
and education. They arc very different from [the parents of] other students." Magnet 
students also noted that their teachers are "all reali^ ' ,pful and understanding" people who 
"care about the student and try to make him become successful." Some magnet students 
appreciated the special efforts that their teachers put forth: 

"It isn't rare to find a teacher helping a sttident on a one to one basis." 

•The majority of the teachers are concerned about their pupils in education 
and personal matters. They take time to care about the students." 
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*'Somc even open doors for some high school students to go on to college." 



Magnet faculty memben teach both magnet and non-magnet classes during a five- 
class teaching day. Three magnet courses is the usual magnet teaching load for a magne. 
teacher. Of thirteen magnet teachers, the nine responsible for math, computer 
programming, science, and English are in this group. One magnet teacher is responsible 
for the single classes in health, drivers' education, and physical education. Two magnet 
faculty each teach four magnet courses— one, a wide range of chemistry courses; the other, 
an amalgamaticn of history, Humanitas, and foreign language classes. One teacher 
provides two magnet AP biology classes; another offers one magnet foreign language 
class. 

The magnet coordinator/counselor has a dual role at Narbonne. This individual 
worics with the administrative staff to ensure the academic integrity of the magnet program. 
In addition, the coordinator handles high school academic and personal counseling for 
magnet students. Further, the incumbent provides classroom presentations, evening 
sessions, and individual assistance about college or other postsecondary educational 
institution admission requirements and procedures. 

Linkages 

Narbonne offers work experience education as an integral pan of the school's 
general education program. The purpose is to provide part-time supervised employment 
during the day which will help siudents acquire appropriate work c^uitudes and behavior 
while obtaining career and occupational information on the job. Work permits are required 
for all students under eighteen years old. Participating employers include Toyota, Kaiser 
Pennanente and Bay Harbor Hospitals, State Farm Insurance, Pace 'ilectronics, and 
several attorneys* offices. 

The work experience program requires one hour of classroom or counseling each 
week. Students may earn five credits for ten hours of work per week or ten credits for 
twenty hours. The choice of work setting depends upon the iriividual student's interests 
and prcfercncrs. According to the work experience coordinator, Narbonne "students often 
get hired because of the program — about ninety percent by Toyota and Kaiser." Magnet 
smdents are eligible for and do participate occasionally in this program. 
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That arc extracurricular activities of interest to magnet students. First, the 
Exploftr Pt>st is an on-campus club of students interested in various careers. The club 
meets twice a month and, like the work experience program, can provide on-the-job 
experiences for academic credit. Some magnet students obtain experience in computer 
operations and in drafting at TRW through the auspices of this club. 

In addition, TRW sponsors two-hour math and science tutoring sessions provided 
by company employees once a week during the school year. These tutorials and TRW*s 
summer internships in computer programming, while initially oriented to minority students, 
arc also available to all interested magnet students. TRW's Women in Engineering group 
works closely with the math/science center and its students. 

The magnet provuies a Monday through Thursday tutoring program in all fields for 
magnet students. Magnet students, in turn, participate in Image 2000, a tutoring program 
at a nearby housing project, by providing assistance with computers and with math and 
science classwork to younger students. 

Issues 

• Academic vs. Elective Courses 

The recurring lament and tension in California public schools about academic vs. 
elective (i.e., vocational education. Regional Occupational Program Center 
[ROP/C], and work experience) courses in meeting the state's highly specified high 
school graduation requirements surfaced again at Narbonnc's magnet center. 
Several magnet teachers eagerly endorsed the hands-on application of math and 
science principles that the elective courses can provide students. These faculty 
regretted that littie formal articulation exists to bring such opportunities to students. 
Whatever crossover exists between magnet courses and these other courses mainly 
occurs by happenstance because of an individual magnet student's interests. 
Vocational education teachers rued the fact that their course content was not viewed 
as "academic" enough to meet the academic high school graduation requirements. 
Thus, vocational education, ROP/C, and work experience classes remain in the 
virtually perpetual state of being "elcctives only." 
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Demograptac Changes 

Sevend changing demographic elements of the Narbonne community may affect the 
math*science center there. l*he first consideration is declining student enrollments 
on the entire campus from twenty-four hundred in 1981 to two thousand in 1988 
(even including the three hundred and twenty magnet students). However, the 
math/science magnet itself has not experienced declining enrollments during its ten- 
year existence. It continues to have an ample supply of applicants. Faculty 
assignments and student enrollment generally stay constant Recent student growth 
from three hundred to three hundred and twenty did require for an additional 
magnet faculty member. 

Even so, a smaller overall student base means fewer teachers, less financial support 
from the district, and fewer resources for the entire campus. Although the magnet 
has a separate budget, the center is so well-integrated into the entire school having 
access to all classes, facilities, and resources, that cutbacks in these particular areas 
may adversely affect all students, including those in the magnet 

A second demographic element of importance is the change in the student ethnic 
minority enrollment. In 1988, ethnic minorities comprised seventy percent of the 
Narbonne student body, up from fifty-two percent in 1980. The increase is 
primarily among under-represented (in college) Hispanics who now make up 
"^1.3% of the entire student body. Such overall ethnic compositional changes and 
the high concentration of one ethnic group, if they continue, may negatively affect 
the district's desired overall racial balance in the school. A spillover effect of racial 
imbalance could also occur in the magnet which draws fifty percent of its smdents 
fipom the local Narbonne community. 

The final demographic change involves the anticipated retirement in the next five 
years of a significant percentage of the teaching staff. This situation, combined 
with the possible negative impact that declining enrollments may have on the 
number of Narbonne faculty, presents a major challenge to the school's 
administrators. Again, a spillover effect on the magnet, which relies heavily on 
well-qualified, experienced teachers, could also occur in this context. 
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THE COSTS OF OPERATING EXEMPLARY URBAN, 
CAREER-ORIENTED SECONDARY PROGRAMS 



Jay Chambers 
Center for Education Flnandne and Planning 
American Institutes for Research 
* Palo Alto, California 

Introduction 

The purpose of this section is to explore the economics of operating exemplary pro- 
grams in urban high schools with a career or vocational orientation. There are two primary 
questiixis to be addressed: 

1, Are these exemplary career or vocationally orien' d urban high school programs 
more costly to operate? 

2. What factCMTS underlie any observed variations in the cost of operating exemplary 
high schod programs? 

Are these schools any more costly to administer? Do they require additional sup- 
port services to function? Are there any differences in the class sizes and teacher staffing 
patterns Aat result in higher instructional costs? Are there any differences in the salaries 
paid to the teachers employed in these schools? Do tiiese high school programs require any 
additi(»ud investment in q)eciali2cd furnishings and equipment? 

This isport will break down the total costs of education according to the various 
services delivered to students attending different types of urban high schools. • The first 
secOOT below describes the data collection from die urban high schools in tiirce geographic 
locations across the United States and lays out a conceptual framework and the procedures 
for the subsequent analysis. The next section presents some data on the costs of providing 
services in a regular high school program. 

Using the framework set out for the costs of a regular high school student Uie re- 
mainder of the report examines each of the major elements that is likely to have an impact 
on die overall costs of serving students in vocational-tpchnical high schools relative to 



Inus aualysis of the economics of operating exemplary, urban, carcer-oricntcd secondary school programs 
does not include an analysis of three of the LAUSD case studies. 
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academic-comprehensive high schools* The topics include student course loads, average 
class sizes and the composition of student course loads, differences in teachers* salaries, 
the costs of aonpersonnel resources (including supplies and materials, textbooks, and 
specialized furnishings and equipment), site administration and suppon services, and 
construction costs. The results of the analysis are brought together in the last section which 
presents tiie summary and conclusions. 



Methodology: Data Collection and Analysis 

Data Oil expenditures, stafifmg, and students was gathered on the exemplary high 
schools in Chicago and New Yoric City, and the Southern California Regional Occupation 
Center (SCROC). Since one of die purposes of tiiis study was to compare these exemplary 
high schools witii other high schools, it was necessary to select some additional schools to 
include in die analysis which could be compared with the sample schools. With the limita- 
tions of time and budget, it was not possible to select a random sample of other schools that 
would be representative. The purpose was simply to establish some sort of benchmarks 
for the results of our cost analysis of the exemplary high schools. 

One comparison school was selected for each of the exemplary high schools visited 
for die case studies in Chicago and New York (i.e., two in Chicago and six in New York 
City). Dr. Maxey Bacchus, die Director of Operations Analysis and Planning in the 
Chicago City Public Schools, was asked to select die comparison schools in Chicago. Dr. 
Vemay Mitchell, who conducted most of the case studies for this project and is familiar 
widi die high schools in New York City dirough other studies done in the school system, 
was asked to select die comparison schools in New York. The comparison schools were 
supposed to be regular academic*comprehensive high schools of about the same size as the 
case study schools. It was necessary to rely on the judgment and knowledge of the indi- 
viduals most familiar widi diese two school systems to select the schools. The fact diat 
the comparison high schools in each case were selected from among high schools within 
the same local school system already holds a great deal constant between the two schools. 

Table 1 lists each pair of schools consisting of one exemplary and one comparison 
high school along widi die data op enrollment and die type of high school. The schools arc 
grouped in pairs to designate which comparison high school was intended to match up with 
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TABU 1 



GtMBMAL CBJAACTIRZStZCS Or TBI C&SB 8VDDT AND COHPARZSOM 

SCHOOLS 

Included in 

School Enrollment Type* Case Studies 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 



mm TOME IZ6B SCHOOLS 
COMPARISON GHOOP 1 



BROOKLYN TECHNICAL 


4,485 


A/C,SHS 


Yes 


JANES NADZS(^ 


2,774 


A/C,OAP 


No 


COMPARISON GROUP 2 








AVIATKXI 


1,993 


V/T 


Yes 


fiAYSZDC 


2,463 


A/C,OAP 


No 


COHPARISON GROUP 3 








FASHICHI INDUSTRIES 


1,982 


V/T 


Yes 


JULIA RICHMAN 


3,191 


A/C 


No 


CCMPARI50N GROUP 4 








MANHATTAN CTR 


1,268 


A/C,APP 


Yes 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


1,436 


A/C,APP 


No 


COMPARISON GROUP 5 




A/C, OPT 




MURRY BERGTRAUM 


2,622 


Yes 


SEWARD PARK 


3,568 


A/C, 


No 


COMPARISan GROUP 6 








JANE ADDAMS 


1,635 


V/T, 


Yes 


MORRIS 


1,821 


A/C, 


No 



CHZCAGO BZ6B SCHOOLS 

COMPARISON GROUP 1 

GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 1,708 V/T,APP Yes 

KELVYN PARK 1, 663 A/C No 

COMPARISON GROUP 2 

CHICAGO HS-AGRI SCI 462 V/T,APP Yes 

HS FOR METRO STUDIES 374 A/C No 



Source: Comp^rMtivm An^XyaU o/ thm OryaniMtipr of Bigh Schools, New York City 
Board pf Bducatipn, Thp Hiqh Schppl Division, 1987-88, pp. i-ii i 2. 

* Thp codes «rp dofinod as fpllpws: SHS-Spocialifod Hi^h School in Scionco- 
studpnts apply *nd entry requires entrance examine or performance test; 
A/C-Academic/Coiiprehensive High Schppl; V/T-Vpcatipnal/technical High Schopl; 
OPT*Education Options progr«»-three year courses preparing students for career 
areas as well as for colloge; APP-Students apply to this school fiom the entire 
city; OAP-^ional Aisigns«nt Program-students living in certain areas may be 
assigned to these schools to reduce overcrowding, promote integration, or 
provide wider choice to students. 
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which case study school. The case study schools generally accept students from an anen- 
dance area extending well beyond the local neighboiliood. 

Data collection was conducted through contacts in the central offices of the two 
school systems and the principals at the school sites. Site budgets and/or staffing configu- 
rations were requested and received from central office ofHcials in each district. Data on 
course schedules and corresponding enrollments, teacher workloads, sample student pro- 
grams, and sample inventories of furnishings and equipment were requested from the 
principals in each of the exemplary high schools. Once again, limitations of time and bud- 
get prevented us from gathering this detailed site level information for the comparison 
schools. However, sufficient data was gathered from central office sources for the 
comparison schools to conduct the planned analyses. Moreover, some data was available 
systemwide for certain comparisons of costs and services between students attending 
exenoplary and other high schools. Finally, in the process of requesting the site level datd, 
the exemplary high school principals were also asked about other general issues related to 
the costs and revenues. Site level data requested from the exemplary high school principals 
was received from all but one of the schools. 

Similar data was also requested from officials of SCROC; however, no comparison 
school was selected for SCROC. This was because (1) the school focuses on career or vo- 
cational training and does not offer the standard academic courses, and (2) a mixture of 
adult and high school srudents are served. The high school students attend their regular 
high schools for their academic subjects and are transported to the SCROC for vocational 
training. They spend the first three hours in their regular high school and the remainder of 
the day at SCROC. 

The data collected from these districts and schools was organized into a series of 
service delivery systems. The structure for organizing this data is derived from the 
AEFP/RCM system which is designed for educational cost analysis. The AEFP/RCM de- 
fines service delivery systems as a list of resource requirements ("ingredients") for provid- 
ing certain instructional, administrative, and support services in relation to the size of each 
service unit The delivery systems diemselves are defined in such a way as to facilitate 
comparisons of services across agencies or sites. This methodology makes use of, but 
generally does not rely entirely upon, data gathered from the business office of the school 
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district Exanq)les of service delivery systems would include an elementary self-contained 
classioonu a high school course, and the general administrative offices of a high school. 

Over the last few years, the AEFP/RCM approach has been utilized to estimate the 
cost of standardized as well as actual levels of educational services in local agencies and 
sites across the United States. Studies have covered a broad range of educational programs 
(i.e., regular elementary, regular secondary, special education, limited English proficient, 
vocational education, and compensatory education) for students served in at least selected 
local districts in Alaska, California, Connecticut, Illinois, and Washington.^ As part of an 
effort to enhance the AEFP/RCM computer simulation software, Drs. Chambers and 
Parrish, who represent the principal research staff of AEFP, have developed the 
AEFP/RCM Prototype Database. This database represents a composite of the data collected 
from the many states and local districts covered by studies of educational costs conducted 
by AEFP staff. 

The principal component of the AEFP/RCM prototype is a set of approximately 
four hundred educational service delivery systems. While this extensive set of delivery 
systems does not reflect a representative sample of local educational agencies, it does con- 
tain a great deal of valuable information on the relative costs of various programs that 
seems to reflect consistent patterns of variation across the range of agencies that the AEFP 
staff has been able to include in its studies. Information derived from the AEFP/RCM 
Prototype Database will be used as pan of this analysis in the process of comparing the 
costs of regular high school programs with those of exemplary high schools oriented to- 
ward career and vocational education. 

Standard Student Programs 

Table 2, which presents two alternative standard student programs, is a staning 
point for this analysis. This table presents the list of service delivery systems generated by 
the needs of two students: one lower division (i.e., freshman or sophomore) and one up- 
per division (i.e., junior or senior) student. Each student is assumed to take seven high 



^More intensive and detailed studies of special education have also been conducted m California and across 
eighteen states as part of the Congressionally mandated study. 
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school courses. These courses require one-fifth of an FTE (full-time-equivalent) teacher, 
an allocation for supplies and noaterials, estimates of the annualized costs of hard cover and 
soft cover textbooks, and estimates of the annualized costs of furnishings and equipment.^ 
The assun^tions regarding the number of classes taken by students and the allocation of 
teacher time arc consistent with the high school student and teacher course loads in both 
Chicago and New York Qty. Salary data from the Chicago Public Schools was used to 
cost out personnel resources.* No real satisfactory data was available within the limits of 
this study on the costs of textbooks, supplies and materials, and furnishings and equip- 
ment, so estimates of these amounts are taken from the AEFP/RCM Prototype Database. 
Since about ninety percent of instructional costs for most regular high school classes are 
allocated to teachers' salaries and benefits, any distortions that may exist are not likely to be 
significant 

In addition to the costs of instruction. Table 2 includes the delivery systems for 
pr^'/iding site administration and support services. While the list of service delivery sys- 
tems arc taken from the AEFP/RCM Prototype Database, the resource requirements and 
school size values specified are derived from one of the regular high schools in New York. 
Once again, salaries from the Chicago Public schools were used to maintain consistency 
with the salaries of instructional personnel used in this table. No central administrative and 
suppon services arc included since the focus of our analysis is on services at the school 
site. 

According to the figures presented in Table 2, the total costs of site level services is 
approximately $2,600 to $2,700 per pupil with over seventy percent accounted for by in- 
struction. The absolute dollar figures wou'd be about twenty-five percent higher if average 
salaries and benefits for the New York City School System had been used in place of the 
Chicago Public School averages. 

The differences between the lower and upper division students are that the upper division 
student is taking chemistry in place of health education and U.S. history in place of general 



^The ''etailed specifications underlying all of the service delivery systems presented in Table 2 are presented 
in ^4)pendix B. 

^Benefits were set at twenty percent. In fact, the actual benefit ratios vary considerably between school 
districts and the job titles and salary levels of the individual personnel categories. 
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social science. While there is little difference in cost between the general social science and 
the \J.S. history course, the chemistry course is $108 per pupil more expensive than the 
health educatim course. This is primarily due to th<^ higher costs of teacher time and of 
specialized furnishings and equipment. Chemistry classes meet five days each week in a 
regular classroom and one day per week in a lab requiring a total of six teaching periods out 
of a teaching week which consists of twenty-five periods. Thus, chemistry requires a 0.24 
FTE teacher while most high school classes require a 0.20 FTE teachei in Chicago and 
New York aty. 

In addition to the differences in teacher costs, the annualized cost of furnishings and 
equipment that make up a chemistry classroom run over $7,000 relative to a cost of about 
$333 for a regular high school classroom used for almost all of the other courses included 
in the two profiles. In each case, it is assumed that these facilities are shared by five other 
classes (ie., utilized jy any one classroom about twenty percent of the time). The net im- 
pact of these differences in the cost of services amounts to just over $106 per pupil between 
the upper and lower division student. 

Using the structure of service delivery oudined in Table 2 as a foundation, we can 
now proceed systematically to determine the major factors that might create differences in 
the costs of service delivery in a regular high school relative to the career oriented, exem- 
plary high schools included in the case study. Specifically, the analysis will focus on the 
impact of variations in the number and composition of the student course load on the in- 
stractional as well as administrative and "upport service delivery system configurations 
(i.e., resource requirements in relation to the size — school or class size — of units of service 
delivery). The number and composition of die student course load will affect costs through 
variations in class sizes and the allocations of teacher time, supplies and materials, and 
specialized furnishings and equipment required to provide these services. At the same 
time, variations in the composition of course load may have an impact on the combination 
of resources necessary to administer and support the programs offered within the school. 



Student Course Loads 

As illustrated in Table 2, the standard course load for the regular high school stu- 
dent is seven periods of classes per day, five days per week. The classroom delivery sys- 
tems for each period cost approximately $8,000 and about eighty-five to ninety percent of 
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TAIL! 2 



STANOMO NION SCHOOL tTUDCNT MOGUM 







Nmter of 


Totsl Cost 


Cost Dtr PudU Sorvod 






PupUs 


of Dtllvtry 


Lowtr DW 


Uppor DW 


tM*v1ct OfUvtry Systw 


Sorvod^ 


Syst«i 




Pupil 


cn 




<2) 


«) 


(4) 


(5) 


mSTtUCTIQNs 












DfPT m: 


ANT AfMECUTION 


29 


S9,099 


$314 


$314 


OCPT IMS: 


SnCNAL iiSlISN 


29 


S8,173 


S282 


$282 


Dm INS: 


mCIfiN Umi 2ND YN 


29 


S7,S72 


$271 


$271 


DtFT IMS 


. NION SCNOOL MTN 


29 


S7,772 


$268 


$268 


om mi 


ONENAL mSICAL EDUCATION 


46 


S8,382 


$162 


$182 


ocrr lat: 


NULTN 


29 


S7,789 


$269 






\ CNENISTNT 


29 


S10,32^ 




$37/ 


ocrr m 


I SOCIAL SCIENtt, OENENAL 


29 




$271 






I U.S. NISTONY 


29 


S7,707 




$268 




TOTAL COSTS Of INSTNUCTION: 






$1,857 


$1,963 


SITE AMINISTtATION MD SUWIRT SEIVICCS: 










nm "n: OMEItAL AMINISTMTION 


3,191 


$1,032,a5 


$324 


$324 


LISMtY SVS: NlfiN SO 


3,191 


SU5,904 


$46 


$46 


OOUNSfllNa 4 OUIMNCi: NION SCN 


3,191 


SS8B,668 


$122 


$122 


miCAL SOtVICIS: NIQII SCHOOL 


3,191 


S70,711 


$22 


$22 


NAimMNCE SUVICIS: NIGH SCN 


3,191 


S125, J55 


$39 


$39 


CUrOOIAL SVS: NI6N SCN 


3.191 


S294,55S 


$92 


$92 


UTItlTT SVSz NI6N SCN 


3,191 


S190,000 


$60 


$60 


SiCUim SCRVICCS: NISN SCN 


3,191 


S13S,223 


$42 


$42 




TOTAL COSTS Of SITE ADMIN S SUPMNT SVS 




$747 


$747 




CNAND TOTAL COSTS (INSTNUC 4 SlU ADM/SUPf ) 


• 


$2,604 


$2,709 



* Tho rnafcsf of pupMn ssfvod ropfossnts s cl— slis for tho Inotnictlonol progr— and school sizs for ths 
•fto sMnfstrotfon and support oorvlcoo. 

^ Thfs frond total ooota IneludM only thoao coata Inourrod at tlia alta lovol. It oxcludaa all eoato of 
proflraa and aanoral adPfnfatratfon and aupport aarvfcaa (a.f., buafnoaa and flacal Mnaganant, tha 
auporfntondonta offfooa. poraonnol, currlculun davolopawnt, tranaportatfon aarvlcaa, and oporatlona 
■Bnosmnt). 
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that is teacher salaries and benefits. This means that the standard instructional day for high 
school students requires 1.4 FTE teachers. The greater the number of class periods per day 
demanded by students, the greater the number of teachen required to staff the school and, 
hence, the higher die per pupil cost of instructional services. 

The New YoA City School System publishes statistics on the average number of 
subjects taken per pupil by broad classes of subject areas for each high school. Table 3 
presents paired comparisons between the six case study schools and the corresponding 
regular high schools chosen for this analysis. The citywide averages are also presented 
separately for die vocational-technical and the academic-comprehensive high schools. 

With one exception, the level of course demand observed in Table 3 in the sample 
high schools exceeds that of the comparison schools. As the numbers in column (7) of 
Table 3 show, five of die six schools reveal a course demand that is between seven and 
fifteen percent higher per pupil. Table 3 also presents a citywide comparison at die bottom 
of die table which shows that vocational-technical high schools exhibit a four percent 
higher course demand, on average, than academic-comprehensive high schools. The 
greater course demand in die case smdy schools and in vocational-technical schools means 
a relatively greater need for teacher time and higher per pupil cost of instruction ranging 
finxn four to fifteen percent. 

When die reimbursable classes are added, die percentage difference in costs falls 
somewhat For die most part, these reimbursable services include coursework designed 
for culturally or language disadvantaged students.^ 

Among the sample student programs requested in the data collection effort from the 
exemplary high schools, it was not atypical to find die upper division students assigned to 
eight andt in some cases, nine periods of coursework per day. This appears to be particu- 
larly true among the students attending die vocational-technical schools. An eight period 
day consisting of eight separate courses would be associated with an increase in instruc- 
tional costs of approximately 14.3%. That is, an eight period day involves one-seventh 
more coursework, including 1.6 as opposed to 1.4 FTE teachers, and proportionately more 



*Only about two percent of the FTE teacher positions and twelve percent of the hourly allocations of 
feiinbursable funds are allocated to Vocational Education Act (VE A) programs. 
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dollars allocated to other resources assuming no differences in the relative amounts of 
supplies, materials, textbooks, and furnishings and equipment. 

The Chicago Public Schools have altered this factor in the case of some vocational- 
technical students by defining two types of teacher work days: a six hour and an eight 
hour day. The priiicipals of the two vocational schools in Chicago indicated that virtually 
all teaching assignments are full-time. The six hour teacher is expected to teach five peri- 
ods per day (twenty-five per week) accompanied by professional preparation, study hall 
supervision, and office hours for subject matter counseling for students. The eight hour 
teachers are usually in the trades-vocational subjects. These teachers are paid twenty per- 
cent more in salary and teach two courses each lasting four periods per day accompanied by 
professional preparation and office hours for subject matter counseling for students. Tha^ 
is, each of the two classes requires a 0.6 PTE teacher. Thus, a student taking an eight pe- 
riod day would require a part of each of four six hour teachers (i.e., four teachers at G.2 
PTE for a total of 0.8 PTEs) for the regular high school couises and one-half of an eighr 
hour teacher (i-e., a total of 0-6 PTEs). The total teacher allocation is 1 .4 which is exactly 
the same as that required for a student taking a seven period schedule of regular high school 
classes. 



Average Class Sizes and the Composition of the Student Course Load 

Table 4 presents average class size data for the New York City School System. 
Average class sizes for the category "other subjects," which are those most often taken by 
high school students according to Table 3, range from twenty-six to thiny-one students. 
The required music and physical education class sizes range for the most part between forty 
and fifty students, while the reimbursable classes (nx>re often than not oeing remedial or 
special classes) are significantiy smaller, ranging from an average of sixteen to twenty-two 
students per class. 

Of particular interest to our analysis are the differences in class sizes exhibited in 
column (3) for the trades and shop classes. Across the twelve sample and comparison high 
schools, the average class sizes for trades and shop classes are seventeen percent lower 
than for other subjects. The sample high schools showed almost a ten percent lower class 
size for trades and shop classes relative to other subjects, while the companson high 
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XDfff. XOiff. 

Total Grtnd Total 

Othor Tradat RaoMirad Miyaieal Couraa Raia^a- Grand Coursa 

School Subjacta 4 «Mp Nuafc Educ Total Dawid abla* Total Oamand 

<1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) <7) <8) (9) (10) 

OQNrMIKM 1 

MmtM TfCMIICAL S.47 1.24 0.04 O.SO 7.33 7.16X 7.33 1.24X 

iMCSNMIiOi SM 0.10 OM 0.73 6.04 0.40 7.24 

OGMMRIIOi OKW 2 

AVtATMM 3.82 3.21 0.06 0.50 7.59 13.62X 0.19 7.78 12.75X 

lATilOt 5.72 0.13 0.04 0.79 6.68 0.22 6.90 

OMMftlOOil 900 1 

fmm imiTRUf 3.29 2.95 0.11 0.39 6.74 7.84X 0.44 7.18 4.66X 

JULIA IICPW 5.0r^ 0.42 0.06 0.77 6.25 0.61 6.86 

OONMIiSQK WW 4 

iMMMrTAa CTt 5,64 0.38 0.08 0.90 7.00 -9.68X 0.09 7.09 <11.26X 

A. mil? RAMOOLPfl 6.77 0.98 7.75 0.24 7.99 

CQNMRI»0*f GROUP 5 

MMY KRGTtMM 5.99 0.04 0.09 0.47 6.59 10.20X 0.24 6.83 ^.67% 

8CIM0 PARK 5.10 0.08 0.07 0.73 5.98 1.11 7.09 

ca^mwm 6ra» 6 

JAM mAKI 5.28 0.86 0.60 6.74 15.21X 0.58 7.32 3.54X 

MMIS 4.94 0.09 0.82 5.8S 1.22 7.07 



CITY VlPi COrARtSOi 

WC/mM. 3.89 2.21 0.10 0.55 6.75 4.33X 0.45 7.20 2.56X 

ACM./C^. 5.29 O.a 0.08 0.81 6.47 0.55 7.02 



tourcas tamfiTlYI ftW'^<^ ^ ^ Oraanliatlati of Midi tdioola, Man York City Board of Edication, Tha High 
Mioal OfvUlon, 1987*88, pp. 70-71. 

* ialateraoiila aiAJaeta art fwidad by nan tax*lavy aourcaa and Ineluda audi prograM aa Chaptar I Raading and 
Natii, Chaptar VII 8fl!niual, and Vocational Edueatlon Act (VCA) anong othara. 
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Othsr Trsdis tsqulrsd Physlcsl 

SuDJscts ft Shop Music Educ Rsliteirtsbls 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

CQN^ASISON 6MUP 1 

SSOOKLYV TtCNNICAL 11.47 27.54 48.40 40.26 

MCS mDlUm 31.77 23.55 46.67 47.43 22.63 

CQN^ASISOi GROU^ 2 

AVIATIOH 28.97 a.34 39.00 41.48 17.20 

SAYSIOC 30.21 22.64 52.00 42.53 16.23 

CONPASimi GROUP 3 

FASNIOi II0USTRIES 29.34 26.19 47.20 52.19 19.83 

JULIA RIOMM 30.69 17.00 46.25 46.25 17.92 

COMI^i^K I SON C^OU^ ^ 

NMnUHM CTI 28.8S 27.19 48.50 ««.M 21.20 

A. MILIP RAMMLPN 26.32 54.04 20.80 

OONPMISM OKUf 5 

NUMY aitfiTtMM 28.10 31.33 45.80 43.10 20.85 

SCWUtO PMK 27.53 21.46 36.17 43.09 22.25 

OONPMISON GROUP 6 

JAIK MOiMt 29.16 23.19 45.75 21.45 

NMit 27.85 45.00 U.21 19.74 



cm UIK COMPMISOi 

VOC./TfCII. 28.33 24.13 35.51 43.78 18.33 

ACW./OOMP. 29.04 23.S8 44.49 45.54 20.58 



SouTMt ffmiri**- "-i^'* OrMnt««tt«i of lHah Sehoolt. Nm York City Kwrd of Edjcstlon. Th* 

tdiMl Otvlslm. 1«i7-ii, pp. 72-73. 

* tofiterMU* «ibj«et« arc fuiM by nan tax-l«vr mutcm and tncludt mjcIi proorM m Chapter I Reading and 
NMli, Chaptar yu ailtniual. and VMatlcnal Education Act (VfA) «Mnt othara. 



schools averaged twenty- nine percent lower trades and shop class sizes.* City wide, the 
trades and shoi? classes are 14.8% smaller in vocational-technical high schools and 18.8% 
smaller in academic-comprehensive high schools. 

The reason for the particular interest in trades and shop is that most of the high 
schools included in the case studies are career or vocationally oriented schools in which 
students spend a significant portion of their day taking specialized vocational-technical 
classes d»at fall into the category of trades and shop. Combining the information in Table 3 
on the conqwsition cf student course loads with the average class size information in Table 
4, one can see that high schools wiented toward vocational and technical fields will tend to 
require greater numbers of teachers per pupil both because of the somewhat higher course 
demand discussed earlier and because of the smaller class sizes necessitated by the course 
offerings in trades and shop classes. The greater numbers of teachers per pupil required to 
provide services will ultimately result in higher per pupil costs. 

It is interesting to note that both the Chicago Public Schools and the New York City 
School System explicitly recognize the foregoing differences in the numbers of courses, the 
average class sizes and the composition of student course loads, and their impact on varia- 
tions in the need for teaching positions between vocational-technical schools and the aca- 
demic-comprehensive high schools. Chicago's formula is a relatively simple and straight- 
forward recognition of this difference. Using the regular student membership (i.e., tot?I 
membership less self-contained special education membership), the Chicago Public 
Schools determines the number of regular high school teaching positions required by divid- 
ing student membership by 23.1, a fixed ratio of pupils to teachers. For technical high 
schools, this student membership figure is divided by 22.1."' For vocational high schools, 
the target pupil-teacher ratio is 2 1 . 1 . 

The New York City budget allocation formula is more elaborate and sophisticated in 
its recognition of the differences between vocational-technical and academic-comprehensive 



^Excluding the one high school with a larger average class size for trades and shop classes, the sample 
schools exhibit »lmost a fourteen percent lower class size for trades and shop relative to other subjects. 

''nje formula also applies this same ratio of 22.1 to general high schools with memberships of 1.500 or 
less. 
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high schools. The calculation of the amount of teacher time required for instruction on the 
general education budget takes into account the total school enrollment, the average number 
of subject periods scheduled per pupil per day« and the contractual class size maximums. 
The structure of the allocation formula is presented in Table S. The universal curriculum 
index reflects the mix of subjects required to implement a seven period, five and one-half 
hour instructional day as required by the regulations set out by the New York State 
Commissioner of Education. The differences in the universal curriculum index between the 
academic-comprehensive and the vocational-technical high school "was determined by 
studying a nxxiel of the instructional need to fulfill the diploma requirements for vocat mdl 
and non-vocational programs" (see New York City Board of Education, 1987-88, p. iv). 
The class size weighting factor is determined as the ratio of the standard maximum class 
size of thirty-four to the contractual maximum class size for each subject area. The 
weighted curriculum index is determined by multiplying the universal curriculum index by 
the class size weighting factor for each type of school (i.e., academic or vocational). To 
see how tius is implemented, the formula for allocating teacher time is applied below to one 
school of each type with identical enrollments of 2,5(X) pupils. The formula is as follows: 

ENRxWrTxl.Q73 G = TOTAL TEACHING POSITIONS 
5x34 

where ENR = school enrollment, 

WCI = weighted curriculum index 
1.0735 = breakage factor 

As explained by the person responsible for calculating the teacher allocations, the 
breakage factor makes extra resources available to the school to allow for the fact that it is 
not always possible to implement classes at the average size (i.e., "things don't always 
come out evenly"). 

Example A. Academic/Comprehensive High School 

2.500 X 6.78 x 1.0735 = 107.03 
5x34 

Example B. Vocational/Technical High School 

2,500x7.30x 1.0735 = 115.24 
5x34 
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Si^Jtct Aif 



PNYtlCAL EDUCATION 
NINON MUSIC 
TtADES AND SNOP 
ALL OTNEN MJECTS 
TOTAL 



Un1vM*Ml 
CMrrlculiM Indtx 
Acad, Voc, 

0.875 0.875 

0.125 0.125 

0.575 0.375 

5.625 5.625 

7.000 7.000 



NtxiMI 
ClMS 

50 
50 
28 
34 



ClMS 81 St 
Utfghtinf 
Factor 

0.68 (•34/50 

0.68 (-34/50) 

1.22 (-34/28) 

1.00 (-34/34) 



UtigHtad 
Currlcului Indtx 
Acad. Voc. 

0.60 0.60 

0.09 0.09 

0.46 3.36 

5.63 3.25 

6.78 7.30 



Sourct: Ca—rativa An^tvmU of thm Oraan^iat^on of H<qh Schoola. Nav York CUy 8oard of Education, 
Tht Nlfii School OWUIon, 1987-88, p. W. 
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The vocational-technical school receives 7.67% more teacher time for the same 
number of students. 

While there are additional costs associated with providing the instructional program 
in the vocational-technical high schools. Tables 3 and 4 also reveal what appear to be some 
efficiencies. Specifically, those schools classified as vocational-technical high schools ex- 
hibit somewhat higher average class sizes in the trades and shop both in absolute and rela- 
tive terms than the acadcnnic-comprehensive high schools. This evidence is at least consis- 
tent with the notion that the larger critical mass of students demanding specialized classes in 
vocational-technical high schools allows them to spread the allocation of teacher positions 
to specialized subject areas over a larger number of students. If there are only small num- 
bers of students demanding certain specialized classes in the academic-comprehensive high 
schools, then class sizes nnight tend to be somewhat smaller. From this perspective, the 
more specialized or focused a school is, tue more effectively it can use its resources to 
provide these special subjects. 



Differences in Teachers' Salaries 

So far we have observed that there are differences in the costs of providing voca- 
tional or career oriented education because of differences in the allocation of teacher time. 
But are there differences in the salaries paid to vocal -al-technical teachers relative to regu- 
lar hi^ school teachers? Differences in compensation can come in terms of higher pay for 
the same wcvkload or a lesser workload for the same pay. 

In terms of the nominal dollars paid for a given amount of teacher time, it would 
appear diat tiiere are no salary differentials for teachers in the vocational fields. According 
to officials of botfi die Chicago and New York City school systems, all teachers are paid 
according to die same salary schedule for the same basic workload. The salary schedule 
differentiates pay only on die basis of longevity in the district and educational credits or de- 
gree levels attained. Ail teachers, vocational and oiher high school teachers, must be certi- 
fied in tfieir respective subject areas, and tiiere are no explicit salary increments paid by 
subject or teaching area. 
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However, as described previously, the Chicago Public Schools have established 
both & six hour and an eight hour work schedule for teachers. The six hour (or eight pe- 
riod) woric schedule is the standard five period teaching day with three additional periods of 
duties (i^e*, one period of professional preparation, one period of office hours, and one 
period of study hall supervision), while the eight hour (or ten period) work schedule is 
eight periods of teaching (i.e., usually two vocational classes lasting four periods per day 
e?"h) with two additional periods of duties (i.e., one period of professional preparation and 
one period of office hours). The eight hour work schedule pays twenty percent more in 
salary. Based on the discussions with the central office staff of the district and the princi* 
pals, this eight hour day was established primarily for vocational teachers in certain special- 
ized subject areas requiring the special configuration of teaching periods. Thus, it is a way 
of being able to offer a higher level of pay to these certain specialized areas of teaching. 
However, as was pointed out earlier, the amount of the differential (twenty percent) actu- 
ally allows the district to keep the costs of some eight period student course loads (i.e., 
consisting of four one-period courses and one four-period course) the same as the regular 
seven period day (i.e., seven one-period courses). 

Nevertheless, the importance of building in salary ditterentials for teachers m cer- 
tain trades is that it does allow the district to compete somewhat more effectively for these 
teachers who are able to earn more in the private sector in their chosen skill area. As one 
principal in Qiicago expressed it, good trades- vocational teachers "are as scarce as hen's 
teeth." As indicated in the case studies, there are shortages of certain trades-vocational 
teachers in part because of the greater financial rewards in the private sector. Most certainly 
sonr.c of the individuals who choose to teach rather than work in the private sector do so 
because the working conditions associated with teaching are more desirable. Some princi- 
pals indicated that it was not uncommon for the trades teachers to work in their chosen 
fields during the summer months. This has the advantage of not only providing them with 
additional income, but this also allows them a way of keeping in touch with changes ii. the 
workplace which might make them more effective teachers. 

At the same time, the fact mat there arc shortages of teachers suggests that it may be 
necessary to employ underqualified individuals in these positions. Future research in this 
area should examine the extent to which there are underqualified individuals teaching in 
each subject area and to determine the extent to which vocational or trades areas are more 
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subject than other areas such as math and science in which underqualification has been a 
chronic problent 



The Costs of Nonpersonnel Resources 

It is very difficult to obtain information on the variations in the costs of supplies, 
materials, textbooks, and specialized furnishings and equipment for individual classrooms. 
Program budgets rarely allow the analyst to identify specific courses and the allocations of 
these non-personnel expenditures, and the accounting procedures for handling capital items 
make it virtually impossible to employ budget data for comprehensive cost comparisons.^ 
Data collection for most of these kinds of expenditures is a time-consuming and tedious ex- 
eicise. Moreover, for most types of regular high school classes, these expenditures only 
account for about ten percent of the instructional cost Teacher salaries and benefits usually 
account for ninety percent of classroom costs. However, in the case of certain vocational 
and trades courses, ise non-personnel costs account for a larger percentage of total in- 
structional costs. 

Both Chicago and New York City school systems buiid in systematic differences in 
supply allocations (i.e., for consumable, non-capital items) that provide some recognition 
of the differences in the supplies required for different subject areas. Tables 6 and 7 pre- 
sent die per pupil budget allocation rates used by the Chicago and New York City school 
systans, respectively. In Chicago, commercial art, welding, and machine shop classes are 
allocated just over thirty dollars per pupil for supplies while regular high school classes in 
English, foreign language, and mathematics received 48^. The allocation for physics and 
chemistiy were in the $S to $8 range. 

As previously illustrated, smdents attending vocational and technical high schools, 
like those included in our case smdies, will demand more specialized classes with a labora- 
tory or shq) component Even those schools that are less oriented toward vocational edu- 
cation, but arc heavily wiented toward college preparation in technical fields of science and 
engineering, will exhibit a higher relative demand for classes like chemistry, physics, 
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^extbcKdcs. as well as furnishings and equipment, have a useful life of more than one year and arc, 
themfbre, considered captal items. 
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engineering, or electronics which include laboratory components. These laboratories or 
shops usually require fairly heavy investments of specialized furnishings and equipment as 
well as specialized classroom facilities. 

So far, this discussion has focused on the variations in the annual recurring costs of 
instruction. The investment in furnishings and equipment represents a start-up cost that 
must be anxmized over the life of these capital items. To allow cost comparisons between 
various courses of study, one must annualize these capital costs so that they may be com- 
bined with the annual recurring costs of instruction. For example, to compare the costs of 
providing high school English with the costs of a course in chemistry or metal shop re- 
qrires inclusion not only of the costs of teacher time and the supplies and materials, but 
also the costs of the capital items required to provide one course relative to the other. 
Annualization of capital costs requires a method of spreading these capital costs over the 
useful life of each of the items of furnishings and equipment required to provide a cenain 
high school course. 

There are two components involved in the annualization of capital costs: one in- 
volves spreading the purchase price of the capital item over the years of life (i.e., deprecia- 
tion) and the other involves accounting for the cost of financing the original investment 
(i.e., the opportunity cost). A straight-line method of depreciation will be utilized and an- 
nualized capital cost estimates will be presented using three alternative rates of interest 
(discount rates): zero (i.e., depreciation only), five, and ten percent. 

Presendy, public sector accounting procedures rarely, if ever, take into account the 
depreciation of capital assets. Major capital expenditures are usually funded out of budget 
accounts separate liom the regular expenditures on salaries and supplies. School officials 
often find themselves funding the replacement of furnishings and equipment out of revenue 
windfalls. This occurs largely because state regulations often restrict the capacity of local 
educational agencies to borrow for capital expenditures of this type and do not explicitly 
recognize capital costs in school finance formulas. The fiscal context within which these 
local public agencies operate p;T)vides no incentives to account for the annualized portion of 
capital expenditures. The result is a reduced effort to plan for capital replacement. This is a 
problem that arises out of cunent public sector accounting procedures, budgeting 
regulations, and funding formulas. Alternative approaches to its resolution are beyond the 
scope of the current report. Nevertheless, to account for the total costs of school 
operations, the present analysis will explicitly include the annualized costs of capital. 
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tubitt Arf Awount 

GENOUl EOUCATKM 

Ef^iltte t.^ 

Foreign Lanouagt S«48 
NathtMtlct 

Nuiic SI .92 

Hiytfcal Education $.84 

Seelal StudfM $.48 

Qarwral $e1«nM $1.08 

Sfelofy $2.88 

Ch«rittry $7.a 

Miytfcs $S.04 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

CMNwrclNl Art $30.24 

Oraftint $6.72 

Ualdlrv $30.24 

Itochint Shop $30.24 



Sourct: non tehoot iudoaf ar a Davtoptd. Tha Chicago Public 
$cboola, praparad fay tlia Dapartaant of Financial Planning and 
Budoatinf, Fabruary 1988, p. 79. 
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Tht fellOMfrv amntt r«prM«nt fncrMntal allocatlont Qv*r and abovt th« buic aUocatlon of funds 
for fnttruetfonol Mfplfot by tubjtct Tht bMfc ollccotlon ovtratto opproxlMaUly S6.6S ptr 

SU)ioct Arti AsssBt^ 



NONE ECONOMICS, CNILO CARE A NURSING IMKKRAM 
-KftdMn SuppllM A EqulpMnt SU2.50 ptr kitchen 

'Aportaont SupplfM 47.50 por roon 

'Nurtfng A Child Cm S^IIm and EqufpMOt 3.00 

-raaUy LWfnf 9ufpHm A NrlshablM ^-90 

-Clethfnt SuppifM 4-75 

-roodi ClMMN'pM^lahablM 9,50 

"Nurtfng A Chf Id Cort-ptrfshahitt 0.95 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EOUUTION 
"iualntM Of f let, ttcrtttrfal tralnfni, 

dantal and nadfctl atsfstlng 3.80 
-Draftfnt, MChanlctl drtufni, ccMrleal art 4.37 
'Tranaportatfon-autOBOtlvt, aviation, and 

alllad subjaeta, ftntrol shop, Mrftfaa 

tradts, rtpairt, oraphlcs arts A printing, 

pluiblni coHMtlcttfont, rtfr1«trat1on A 

all fad Mibjacta, coamtolofy 6.27 
"CtraMfet, crafta, wood, Mtala, photography, 

■achlm A Mttl ahopa, tltctronfcs E.17 



Sourct: trnirStlrt ^ th # Qrfn^iatlofi of Hlflh Schocla, Now York 

Cfty Sotr^ of Education, Tht Niph School Dfvfalon, 19e7>68, p. x1. 

* Unlaat othtmlat nottd, til dtlltr ffgurtt trt tlloctttd on t ptr pi4>1l 
bttfa ftr cltttta Mttli^ ona ptrfod ptr dty, fivt dtyt ptr Mtk. Cltaata 
8Mtfi« tut ptrloda ptr dty wtuid rtcefvt ttifct tht fndfctttd tl location. 
Kftchtn tupplitt «id AptrtMnt tupplfta trt tllocatad ptr kftchtn and ptr 
rooait rttptetlvtly. 
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By accounting for these alternative rates of interest, the estimates presented in this 
lepovt do take into account the time value of money. The capital costs represent the equiva- 
lent of the annual payment (or setaside) required by the school district to pay off the amount 
of funds invested in a particular capital asset over the useful life of that asset. The word 
'^useful'* is emphasized to distinguish it from a tax life. It is our intent to provide true esti- 
mates of the cost of coital rather than estimate the tax write off that might be taken in the 
private secttn* for the same capital asset.^ 

Tables 8. 9. and 10 present some capital cost estimates for selected courses. These 
estimates include the total stan-up costs for providing the classroom furnishings and 
equipment In addition, the annualized costs of capital are presented at zero, five, and ten 
pcrccnL A zero rate of interest essentially means that the annualized cost will reflect only 
depreciation. The five and ten percent rales are simply presented as alternative rates that are 
commonly used to estimate the costs of capital and are reflective of present interest rates in 
the U.S. economy. The formula for calculating the annualized cost is 

(EQ. 1) ANNUALIZED COST = STAPH IPx R x fl+R^LlFE 

((1+R)LIFE. 1) 

where STARTUP - stait-up costs, 

R = the rate of discount, and 
LIFE = the useful life of the item. 

The main difference between the tables is the source of information. The data in 
Table 8 come from the AEFP/RCM Prototype Database. This database contains for each 
course a detailed listing of the quantities, useful life, and purchase price (in 1984 dollars) 
fOT each item of furnishings and equipment required to provide the course. The original 
source of information was a series of data files developed by American Appraisal 
Associates, Inc. This firm conducts inventories, appraises each item, and maintains com- 
puter files for public and private firms interested in tracking the value of capital assets. To 
ccHistruct our prototype, AEFP staff organized the data on furnishings and equipment 



'Some public ofTicials would argue that there is no need to account for the interest cost since public 
enterprises do not actually face this cost The opportunity cost of capital reflected in the interest rate, 
however, is an actual cost to the society. Moreover, to the extent that local officials draw funds for capital 
outlay out of alternative investments (e.g., government bonds or bank accounts), they do sacrifice interest 
earnings in similar amounts. 
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obtained from American Appraisal Associates according to educational settings or 
classrooms which were identified on the computer files. 

Fot the purposes of comparison, the capital cost estimates from chc AEFP/RCM 
Prototype Database include some regular high school subjects as well as the vocational ed- 
ucation subjects. As indicated in the table, the dollar figures are reponed in 1984 prices. 

Notice the first listing under regular high school subjects is subjects without labs. 
This represents the total start-up costs for a standard high school classroom for basic 
courses such as English, mathematics, and social science. For the most pan, these stan-up 
costs consist of book cases, a file cabinet, a lectern, a projector screen, a desk and chair for 
the teacher and the students* desks and chairs. The annualized cost including depreciation 
only is $173.28. At a ten percent rate of discount, this annualized cost is $332.59. 
Including the discount rate, this annualized cost represents that portion of depreciation plus 
the foregone earnings (or interest cost of repaying a loan) attributable to each year in which 
the items included are utilized for provision of this classroom. The importance of recogniz- 
ing the discount rate as part of the cost is quite apparent when the differences between the 
annualized costs at zero and ten percent rates are shown. By not including an appropriate 
discount rate in annualizing capital costs, one would dramatically understate the social cost 
of investing in any of these educational activities. 

Loddng down the columns, one can observe the significant differences between the 
various high school courses with respect to the costs of furnishings and equipment. The 
start-up costs for biology, chemistry, and computer labs arc in the $40,000 to $60,000 
range. Under the heading vocational education, the courses in auto mechanics, auto shop, 
printing, and graphic arts all exceed $100,000 in start-up costs. 

While the costs of teacher time will still comprise the majority of instructional costs, 
one can sec that the mix of courses being offered in relation to the requirements for, and 
utilization rates of, capital resources will play a significant role in determining the overall 
costs of instruction. Although it is not uniformly true, the standard high school classrooms 
will be used from four to seven periods per day. However, in tiic case of more specialized 
courses, it is possible that these classrooms, shops, or laboratories may be used less often 
if there are not sufficient numbers of students expressing an interest in these areas of study. 
A coajor advantage of providing the more specialized schools is that it offers an opportunity 
for students with similar interests to be brought together onto a single campus facility to 
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better utilize these expensive capital resources. A more comprehensive set of offerings may 
be achieved in a single facility, but it may require a more modest investment in the special- 
ized furnishings and equipment in order to make such an approach economical. That is, to 
maintain the total costs per student served and still offer a comprehensive program will 
certainly require a trade off in the quality of the courses offered because students will have 
less access to any sophisticated equipment required to offer such a course. 

Table 9 presents some estimates of capital costs for a very limited set of courses 
being offered in three of the schools included in the case study. Inventories of furnishings 
and equipment labeled by classroom arc presently not readily available in either the Chicago 
or die New York City school systems. However, principals in two of the New York City 
schools provided copies of inventories for selected programs that had recently been estab- 
lished in their schools. The cost figures are presented along with the years in which the 
initial investments were made. In the Chicago High School for the Agricultural Sciences, 
the head of the agricultural science program provided some rough estimates of capital costs 
after conferring witii members of his teaching staff. 

Of the courses presented in Table 9, the avionics shop stands out as the most ex- 
pensive at an initial cost of over $345,000 expended in 1982. One of the assistant princi- 
pals in die school estimates that the cost of replacing this shop may actually be closer to 
twice this figure. Some of the equipment has been donated by industry to the school. This 
shop is used by two classes that meet a total of eight periods each day and enroll a total of 
forty-seven students. In addition, the shop is utilized two evening , each week for evening 
classes. 

The cost estimates for furnishings and equipment in Table 10 were derived from 
computer data files maintained by the Southern California Regional Occupation Center 
(SORGO. SCROC maintains a file listing all of the items of furnishings and equipment by 
program (i.e., course). Among otiier tilings, this data file contained the purchase price and 
date of purchase for each iteia Column (2) in Table 10 repons simply tiie sum of the initial 
purchase prices of each of tiie items in tiie inventory by program. Ideally, one would want 
to adjust the purchase prices of each item to refiect current replacement cost. No such 
adjustments arc readily available or easily applied to a file of tiie size of the SCROC inven- 
tory. Therefore, a single composite index including the producer price indices for machin- 
ery and equipment, hardware, commercial furniture, and electronic equipment was 
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developed and applied uniformly to all items. This index will clearly not adjust each item 
accurately. It is hoped that the deviations from the true adjustments will average out across 
the various items. After making these calculations, the values of some of the estimated re- 
placement costs for selected programs were discussed with the business manager for the 
SCROC to check whether or not the numbers seemed realistic. It was agreed that the 
magnitudes did seem realistic for the selected programs. 

It is important to realize that the capital figures presented in Tables 8, 9, and 10 are 
only estimates of the replacement costs of furnishings and equipment for the designated 
programs. They depend largely on how the content of these various courses of study are 
defined by the agencies within which the items have been found. Without a more detailed 
study, drawing on the expertise of individuals teaching in the various fields, it would be 
difficult to determine how richly these programs have been specified in terms of the lists of 
furnishings and equipment. Nevertheless, these figures for vocational education courses 
relative to some of the regular education programs provide some ranges of cost required to 
put these programs in place. The data brings home the realization that the costs of furnish- 
ings and equipment must be included as an important component of the decision to provide 
these kinds of programs to students. 



Site Administrative and Support Services 

We have seen the impact of some of the major factors affecting the costs of instruc- 
tion in vocational*technical high schools relative to regular high schools. What factors un- 
derlie tiie variations in tiie costs of administration and support services? Looking back to 



^^^The value of the overall index is given by the following formula: 

Index « MI X .SO HI X .10 H X .25 + EI x .15 

where Index « the composite price adjustment index , 

MI s the nmchinery and equipment index, 

HI s Che hardware equipment index, 

Fi s the commereial furniture index, and 

EI » the electronics equipment index. 

The overall index is a weighted average of the items where the weights represent our estimates of ihe 
relative importinoe of each component in the overall list of items. These producer price indices were taken 
firom the United States Statistical Abstract for 1987, U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census 
(De<^ber 1987). The index numbers are from p. 449, table no. 736. 
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the student programs presented in Table 2, one can see that the service components in- 
volved ait the general administration of the high school, the library services, counseling 
and guidance, medical service, maintenance and custodial services, utility services, and se- 
curity services. Although each of these services individually represents only a relaiively 
small portion of the total cost of serving high school students, taken together they account 
far over twenty-eight percent of the site level costs. Moreover, analysis reveals that there 
are some systematic factors that do affect these costs for the schools included in the case 
studies. A comparison between the case study and comparison high schools of the average 
per pupil costs for these administrative and support service delivery systems is presented in 
Table 1 1. Each of the relevant areas is discussed below. 

General Administrative Services 

As defined in Table 2, the delivery system for general administration includes the 
office of the principal, the assistant principals for administrative and instructional supervi- 
sion, the subject matter specialists, the classified personnel (i.e., aides and office workers) 
necessary to suppon the activities of the administrators, and the annualized costs of the 
funushings and equipment associated with die central office.^ ^ 

Figure 1 reveals some interesting patterns of difference between the case study and 
the comparison schools in New York City. The figure is a plot of the general administra- 
tive cost per pupil against school enrollment. The letters A and B represent points on this 
plot for the case study and comparison schools, respectively. 

The first thing that stands out about the diagram is that it reveals an inverse relation- 
ship between administrative cost per pupil and school size.^^ The slope of the scatter plot 
between per pupil cost and size approaches zero as size increases. If we had adequately 
controlled for outcome levels (i.e., quality of services), such a finding with regard to the 
slope of the diagram would be consistent with the notion that the benefits from scale 



^^The figuies for annualized costs of all furnishings and equipment included under administrative and 
support services are derived from the AEFPIRCM Prototype Database. 

^^The reader might note Uiat Uie per pupil costs of general administrative services displayed in Figure I 
exceed those used in Table 2. The reader is reminded that the salary levels used were those from the 
Chicago Public Schools. 
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economies are achieved quickly as size increases. Moreover, one cannot help but notice 
that, with one exception, the case study schools lie below and to the left of the comparison 
schools included in our analysis. As a group, the case study schools appear to be some- 
what smaller and seem to opentt at lower cost. Finally, it is interesting to further note that 
the pattern of economies of scale appears to hold true for each group of schools, the case 
study and comparison schools, taken separately. 

There has been a great deal of literature on the issue of school size over the years 
suggesting that there are some important advantages of smaller high schools over larger 
ones. Moreover, the advantages most commonly associated with maintaining larger high 
schools (i.e., providing a more diverse set of course offerings and greater opportunities for 
specialized curriculum) arc often overstated (see Chambers, 1981; Monk, 1987). As was 
observed in some of the case study schools, each student becomes more important in a 
small school environment Faculty are more likely to encounter the same students over and 
over again through normal activities and they have greater opportunities to get to know in- 
dividuals and to deal with specific problems that may otherwise interfere with learning 
progress. Smaller schools tend to exhibit greater levels of satisfaction and participation by 
students in school activities , and the benefits of these schools appear to be even more im- 
portant for the "marginal" student (Barker & Gump, 1962). These are important differ- 
ences in the environment of a school that may ultimately affect levels of achievement as 
well as the number of students who simply complete their education. Figure 1 suggests 
that there may be some additional administrative cost to maintaining these smaller schools. 
Nevertheless, there also may be some ways of offsetting some of these costs (e.g., by 
having personnel serve as administrators as well as spending some time teaching in the 
classroom). Notice that our case study schools lie almost uniformly below the comparison 
schools on the diagram. 

Security Costs 

There are clearly many factors that affect the level of security services within a 
given school. Other than those factors related to tiie neighborhood in which the school is 
located, there are two sets of forces that may cause the variations in the cost of security 
services between the case study and comparison schools to go in opposite directions. One 
set of forces operates on building security, while the other operates on personnel security. 
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With rtgatd to building security, the vocational-technical schools might have a se- 
curity problem with all of the expensive equipment that needs to be protected during non- 
school hours. In the Chicago Public Schools, the budget divides security services into se- 
curity far personal safety during school hours and building security after school hours. 
One of the two case study schools reports employing two night watchmen for building se- 
curity, while neither of tiir comparison schools employ night watchmen for building 
security. 

Personnel security is intended to provide safety for students and faculty during 
school hours. In this instance, one would anticipate that the exemplary urban high schools 
included in our case studies would exhibit somewhat lower costs since the students in most 
instances have applied and gone through an admissions process to get into these schools. 
The level of commitment to the school experience by the students would tend to be rela- 
tively higher and would therefore reduce the likelihood of disturbances that would require 
the intervention of security personnel. In general, the evidence is consistent with this hy- 
pothesis. In almost every case, the case study school revealed a lower per pupil cost of 
personnel security services in both the Chicago and New York City public schools. In the 
New York City high schools, the case study schools exhibited almost nineteen percent or 
approximately $15 lower per pupil security costs on average. 

Counseling and Guidance/Social Work Services 

Pertiaps for some of the same reasons that personnel security services appear to be 
lower in the case study schools, we also find counseling/guidance services and social work 
services somewhat lower. As illustrated in Table 11, counseling and guidance services is 
thirteen percent (approximately $17 per pupil) lower in the case study schools, and social 
work services is sixty-eight percent lower ($5.82 per pupil in case study schools relative to 
$18.38 per pupil in comparison schools). This is consistent with the hypothesis that stu- 
dents at these exemplary urban high schools need fewer counseling and social work ser- 
vices because they already have a better idea than the students attending the regular high 
schools of what their goals are and how to attain them. To what extent the school environ- 
ment itself is capable of creating this kinil of impact is a matter for funher investigation. 
Pe-'-aps a smaller school environment is one contributing factor. It cannot be overlooked, 
however, that these schools simply serve a more select student body that needs fewer sup- 
port services in these areas. 
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Library Services 

The cost of library services also appears to be somewhat lower in the case study 
schools. There is no apparent reason for this; however, the difference is fairly small, 
amounting to just over $3.00 per pupil (or 6.71% less). 

Custodial, Maintenance, and Operations 

Custodial, maintenance, and operations services appear to be more expensive in the 
case study schools and with some fairly clear explanations. In New York City, the amount 
of die difference averages over $30 per pupil or 18.70%.^^ In the case of the Chicago high 
schools, the vocational-technical schools cost almost twice as much to provide custodial 
and maintenance services as the academic-comprehensive high school (i.e., $610 versus 
$311pcrpupil).^^ 

One reason for these differences in c^^: arises out of the significant differences in 
the square footage of building space per pupil between vocational-technical and regular 
academic-comprehensive high schools. In New York City, for exaqfiple, the case study 
high schools had forty percent more floor space per pupil than the comparison schools 
(i.e., the case study schools have about one-hundred and thirty-one square feet of floor 
space per pupil , while the comparison schools had about ninety-two square feet of floor 
space par pupil). This is not surprising given the fact that the vocational-technical high 
schools will tend to have a relatively larger number of large classrooms, shops, or labora- 
tOTies for providing the specialized courses. The costs for custodial services are higher in 
the vocational-technical schools because these two districts, like many districts across the 
country, allocate resources to custodial and maintenance services based on the square 
footage of the buildings rather than on the number of pupils. 



^^The New York City School System contracts for custodial services at the site level. 

^^These dollar figures are not directly comparable to those figures presented in Table 1 1 for New York City 
Iwcause of wage differences and mote importantly differences in what services are included under the budget 
category operaiion of plant. For example* Chicago includes utility services under this budget category, 
while utilities were not included in the New York City data. Thirty to forty percent of the total operation 
(tf the plant budget was allocated to electricity and fuel for heating. 
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In addition to affecting the allocation of custodial and maintenance services, square 
footage of a school building will be a major determiner of the usage of utility services (i.e., 
electricity and heating). Even with the same rate of utilization between the two groups of 
high schools, one would expect a forty percent difference in the level of utility costs be- 
tween the vocational-technical and rrgular high schools based on the relative allocations oi 
square footage alone. In addition, one would also expect that the utilization of power and 
heating in the vocational-technical high school would be relatively higher than die regular 
high school because of the more intensive use of heavy power equipment and because of 
classrooms with higher ceilings that would tend to require more heating. 



Construction Costs 

Although tiic costs of school building construction have not been addressed in any 
of tiie cost estimates above, it is interesting to note that the larger school facilities required 
for vocational-technical education do imply higher costs of school building construction. 
AccOTding to one source, using figures based on the purchasing power of the dollar in 
1985, the costs per square foot for a new school building would be $58.19 in Chicago and 
$66.98 in New York City.^^ using these figures along with the additional square footage 
per pupil required for die average vocational-technical high school included in our case 
study schools, the additional cost of construction associated with attending a vocational- 
technical high school would amount to $2,269 per pupil in Chicago and $2,612 per pupil in 
New York City.^^ 



^^Tbese figures are based on information obtained from the Boeckh Building Valuation Manual, produced 
by the American Appraisal Associates, Inc., of Milwaukee, Wisconsin ( 1985). There is actually a range of 
costs between about $34 to $41 that could be used for the base valuation. The estimates presented here are 
for a two to four story, steel frame, concrete block school building with a base cost of S36.60 per square 
foot To adjust for the differences in wage rates and material prices, American Appraisal Associates also 
produces a series of Time-Location Multipliers as part of the same building manual. This manual provides 
a series of indices that adjust the cost of construction for changes over time (to July, 1985, in this case) and 
differences across locations within the United States identified by the First three digi^ of the zip code. 
These values for the rekvuit «eas of Chicago and New York City are 1 .593 and 1 .83, respectively, which 
yield the costs per square foot estimates of $58. 19 and S66.98 reported in the text. 

^^oial costs per student at anmximately one-hundred and thirty-one square feet per pupil in a vocational- 
technical schod would amount to $7,623 in Chicago and 58,774 in New YorkCity, 
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Using the Chicago values as a base and assuming a forty year life and a ten percent 
rate of discount, the total annualized cost per pupil for school construction is $547 for the 
regular high school and $779 per pupil for the vocational-technical high school. The an- 
nualized incremental cost over a forty year life of the building is $56.73 per pupil in 
Chicago and $65.30 per pupil in New York City, assuming depreciation only (a zero rate 
of social discount). The annualized incremental cost for the vocational student is $232 per 
pupil. 



Summary and Conclusions 

What are the costs of vocational-technical education? What has been learned from 
an examination of the various components of costs of operation? Table 12 brings all of 
these various elements together and provides a foundation for funher comparisons. The 
per pupil costs of educating four different types of students are presented in Table 12. All 
the costs of personnel and non-personnel resources, including the annualized costs of fur- 
nishings and equipment as well as construction, are included in the table. The annualized 
costs of school construction are added in at the bottom of the table. 

Columns (3) and (4) of Table 12 present the per pupil figures for educating regular high 
school students: one lower division and one upper division student. These figures are 
taken directly firom the information presented in Table 2 and are reproduced here for ease of 
comparison. Columns (5) and (6) present the cost of serving a student interested in auto 
repair. One configuration presents the student taking six regular high school courses per 
day and a one period per day auto repair class. The alternative configuration presents a 
more intensive four period per day class in auto repair along with three regular high school 
subjects. This second pattern is nx>re typical of the vocational-technical schools included in 
the case studies. The programs provided to us by the schools indicated that upper division 
students more often than not were taking multiperiod courses in their areas of specialization 
(e.g., electronics* avionics, sheet metal, engineering). Lower division students tended to 
take similar patterns of basic introductory and academic courses in all high schools. 

Based on the results presented in Table 12, the four period per day auto repair stu- 
dent costs about 1 1.8% more to serve during this year of upper division coursework than 
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STANOARO NICIt SCHOOL STUDENT NOCIUNS COMPAKEO TO 
ALTERNATIVE VOCATIONAL NI6N SCHOOL mdUMS 
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(2) 
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(1 porlod (4 pcrfodt 



(4) 



TOTAL COSTS OF INSTRUCTION: 
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29 


S271 


S271 
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29 
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S268 


S268 
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I GENERAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


46 


S182 


S182 


S182 


S162 


OE^T INS: 
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29 


S269 




S269 
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. CHEMISTRY 


29 




S377 
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\ SOCIAL SCIENCE, GENERAL 


29 
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S271 
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24 
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S2.126 



SITE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPPORT SERVICES: 
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S324 
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S297 


S297 


LIIRARY SVS: HIGH SCH 


3,191 
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S37 


S37 


COUNSELING I GUIDANCE: NIGH SCH 
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S122 


SI 22 


S106 


S106 


MEDICAL SERVICES: KIGN SCHOOL 


3.191 


S22 


S22 


S22 


S22 


MAINTENANCE SERVICES: HIGH SCH 


3,191 


S39 


S39 


S46 


S46 


CUSTODIAL SVS: HIGH SCH 


3,191 


S92 


S92 


S109 


SI 09 


UTILITY SVS: HGH SCH 


3,191 


S60 


S60 


S84 


sa4 


SECURITY SERVICES: HIGH SCH 


3,191 


S42 


U2 


S34 


S34 


TOTAL COSTS OP SITE ADMIN 4 SUPPORT SVS 


S747 


S747 


S735 


S735 


ANNUAlirED COSTS OF SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


S547 


S547 


S779 


S779 


GRAND TOTAL COSTS (INSTRUC 4 SITE AOM/SUPP) 


S3,1S1 


S3.257 


S3,590 


S3. 640 



* Tha rwdMT of pupfla aorvad rapraaanta a elaaa afza for tha fnatructlonal prooramt and school size 
for tho afta aaafniatration and airport aorvfcoa. 

^ Tha fffuraa for afta adalnfatratfon and airport aarvicaa ara Bodfflad undar tha vocatfonal school 
altamGtfvo to raflact tha parcantaoa dfffaroncaa In par pupfl coata ebaarvad In Tabla 11. Hota 
that tha afaaoluta dollar valuaa nil I not Mtch iip bacauaa of aaiary dffforaneaa and aona diffarancaa 
In daffnition of tho catagorfoa. No adjuataant Moa uaad for aadfcal aarvicaa afnca no data wara 
avaflabU to aaka thfa adjuataant. Utility aarvicaa wara adjuatad fay 40% fisura basad on tha 
diffaroneaa in aquara footaga alona. Cuatodial and aalntananca aarvicos wara adjuatad uafng tha 
18.70X figura raportad In Tabla 11 corraaponding to custodial and aalntananca aarvicaa conblnad. 
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the regular high school upper division student.^'' The costs of instruction and the site ad- 
ministration and support costs arc 5.6% [=100 x {($2,126+$735)/($l,963+$747) - 1)] 
higher for the auto repair student, while the construction costs average out lo be 42% [=100 
X (779/547 - 1)] higher. Construction costs average out to be about twenty-one percent of 
the total cost per pupil for the auto repair student, while they amount to about seventeen 
percent for tfie upper division regular high school student. 

Of course, it is important to realize that these figures would vary depending on the 
type of student used for the comparison and the assumptions built into the dehvery system 
configurations on which these cost estimates are based. First, it should be noted that the 
costs of instruction are not likely to differ much between lower division students attending 
the vocational-technical high school versus a regular comprehensive high school. The ex- 
anple in Table 12 that was highlighted above compared the programs of two upper division 
students. The last two years of high school are likely to differ more in costs of instruction 
than the first two years. This will tend to reduce the overall difference in the cost of a four 
year high school education. 

In building the comparison in Table 12, we followed the approach to teacher time 
allocation used in the Chicago Public Schools. That is; the teachers assigned to the four 
period classes usually teach two of these during an eight hour day, and each class repre- 
sents one half of a 1 .2 FTE teaching load (i.e., the teacher is paid a 1 .2 PTE salary as de- 
scribed earlier). Thus, the allocation of teacher time to this four period auto repair class is 
0.6 FTE. The New York City School System would have assigned a 0.8 FTE teacher to 
this class since teachers arc assigned five teaching periods per day, while the Southern 
California Regional Occupation Center (SCROC) would have assigned a 0.5 FTE teacher 
to the course. This represents anywhere from a decrease of $158 per pupil in the SG^OC 
to an increase of $312 per pupil in teacher costs for New York City. 

It is also of interest to note that students in the specialized, vocational or career ori- 
ented high schools will often find they must take a more rigorous schedule of classes in 
order to complete their diploma requirements during the four years of high school. Instead 



^"^Thc 11.8% figure is based on the following calculation from Table 12: 11.8% = (100 x S3,640 / 
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of i seven period day, some of the students in the case study schools were taking eight pe- 
riod days, including three academic subjects, physical education, plus the intensive multi- 
period classes in subjects of specialization. 

The class size specified for the specialized class in auto repair is set at the average 
for the vocational schools in New York City. Similar classes at SCROC ranged from 
eighteen to twenty-one pupils. Dropping class size for the auto repair course in Table 12 
by just four students increases per pupil costs by about $279. Smaller classes in the spe- 
cialized areas are not at all uncommon given what we observed in the case study schools. 

About $417 of the total costs per pupil reflect the costs of furnishings and equip- 
ment for the auto repair course alone. This figure assumes that thr course utilizes the auto 
repair shop for one half of the day and that a second section of the course uses it in the 
afternoon session. If there is not sufficient enrollment to utilize this shop twice a day, then 
the costs cf furnishings and equipment associated with each pupil would double. To the 
extent that the school can utilize the shop during evening hours for adult ulucation, the 
costs are spread over a larger number of students. 

With this analysis in mind and looking back at Table 8 at the variations in the an- 
nualized costs of furnishings and equipment for various courses, one can now see ^he pos- 
sible range of variation in per pupil costs associated with the investment in specialized fur- 
nishings and equipment. The auto shop requires an initial investment of about $127,000 
with a total annualized cost of about $20,000 (at a ten percent discount rate). Accounting 
for the fifty percent utilization and the number of pupils enrolled in each class, the per pupil 
cost IS $417. Similar assumptions can be made to determine the per pupil costs of other 
subject areas. In contrast to auto repair, one can see less expensive programs in drafting 
($33,417 start-up), electricity ($32,653 stan-up), and the computer lab ($48,981 stan-up 
listed under regular high school). Mc.^ expensive programs include auto mechanics 
($176,708 start-up), printing ($168,808 start-up), the avionics shop ($345,364 in Table 9 
at Aviation High School in New York), and the machine tool program ($503,801 in Table 
10 at SCROC). 

Givjn the costs of teacher time and alternative assumptions about the utilization of 
the heavy investnent in furnishings and equipment, one can more readily see that there are 
some significant cost advantages associated with concentrating students with similar inter- 
ests in one location. It not only provides an environment where students can feed off of the 
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interest of other students and share ideas, but it also makes the venture more economical by 
spreading the resources over a larger group of students. It does not necessarily require 
larger high schools to accomplish these objectives, however. As we have suggested, 
something in the interactions between faculty and students that is significant might be lost if 
schools are nuule larger. It does mean that if specialization is an imponant objective for 
students at this age, then there are some important arguments in favor of providing special- 
ized high schools that are large enough to offer related opponunities to students, but small 
enough to maintain the significant aspects that favor the small school environment. The 
additional costs may be more than offset by the improved outcomes. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 

The twelve schools described in these case studies provide effective education for 
large numbers of urban students. Evidence of their success is seen in the following: ( 1) a 
high number of implications compared to openings; (2) high attendance rates among stu- 
dents and teachers; (3) low dropout rates; (4) lack of discipline problems; and (S) a ten- 
dency for the students to be successful after they graduate. 

These schools share some common characteristics that have implications for educa- 
tional policy. They are the following: 

1 . A safe and orderly environment conducive to teaching and learning. 

2. A businesslike attitude on the part of students and teachers which creates an atmo- 
sphere of constructive energy in the school. 

3 . A warm and caring school climate. 

4. An admissions process that makes students feel special — based upon student inter- 
est in the career specialty or set of subjects, not solely upon student test scores. 

5. A dual mission — to prepare students for an occupation and for college. 

6. High expectations for all students to succeed accompanied by attempts to minimize 
grouping of students by ability. 

7« A curriculum organized around an industry or a discrete set of subjects. 

8. The integration of theory and practice in the courses of instruction. 

9. Strong linkages with business and industry and sometimes with local institutions of 
higher education. 

10. l^crship in tfie office of the principal that is at the same time inspiring, sensitive, 
and firm. 

The schools in tiiis study are not vocational high schools in the traditional sense of 
tfic term. They arc all attempting to blur the lines between vocational and academic educa- 
ticm by integrating career and college preparation for all students enrolled. They are defin- 
ing vocational education in a new and broader way than it has been defined in the past. 

Educators in tiiese schools realize that the world is changing and the occupational 
needs of die future will require students to obtain additional formal education as well as on- 
the-job training. Traditional definitions of vocational education as preparation for 
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entiy-Ievel employment are too narrow and limiting for the teachers who teach and the 
students who learn in these classrooms. Policymakers must join the schools in this 
endeaw to develop and disseminate broader, nx)re appropriate definitions of occupational 
education for the 1990s and the twenty-first century. 

These high schools that we have studied prepare students to enter four- year colleges 
and they offer t full range of occupational courses within particular specialties. Many par- 
ents do not wish to send children to a school that channels students away from the highest 
academic aq^irations. At the same time, regardless of parental aspirations, reality demands 
we recognize that not all students wish to extend their formal education through four plus 
years cf college. 

In the good high schools we are writing about, students have a range of choices for 
life after high school: four-year college, professional institutes, two-year college, a job 
with career prospects, or a combination of college and work. The last option listed is an 
interesting oat. To succeed in college, some low-income and minority students may need 
the self-confidence that comes from knowing that one has a set of skills, that one is "good 
at something." Also, the income from a good part-time job can be used to help meet col- 
lege costs. 

Faced with increasingly rigc»x)us graduation requirements and material that must be 
covered, little time remains for these teachers to continue the woric of integrating academics 
with occupational skills. Virtually all of the teachers and administrators interviewed in this 
study agree that it is valuable to incorporate their occupational specialties into English, so- 
cial studies, math, and science classes. They also say it is valuable to incorporate math, 
science, and conmiu~ication skills into the occupational courses. What they need are the 
time and the resources with which to do it. 

Policymakers at the district and national levels must understand that in order to 
combine college preparatory work and occupational courses, the school must operate under 
a longer than normal school day— at least eight periods and preferably nine are needed to 
have these programs operate efficiently and effectively. 

The curriculums in most of these schools are organized around an industry (e.g., 
aircraft, agriculture, health, communications, fashion, electronics, construction trades, and 
finance) or a discrete set of subjects (e.g., mathematics, science, materials sciences, space 
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sciences, and environmental protection). The specialized high school is better able to af- 
foid expensive equipment because it can reap the benefits of economies of scale in the use 
of diat equipment 

There are other arguments to support che concept of the specialized high school. It 
is a characteristic of humans that different people like different things. When schools ap- 
peal to the different interests of students (e.g., some like aircraft maintenance and some like 
fashion design), one may postulate that students will display a higher motivation to study 
and learn. Likewise, specialized high schools appeal to the specialized interests of faculty, 
and this should promote colleagiality amongst members of the faculty. 

Recent research indicates that faculty colleagiality is a significant determinant of 
school performance (Little, 1982, 1987). That same research suggests that faculty collea- 
giality is a fragile quality in conventional schools, but the bond of a common interest 
should render colleagiality a more stable quality in specialized schools, both amongst 
faculty and students, and also between groups of faculty and groups of students. 

Specialization in high schools allows greater opportunity to design a coherent, se- 
quential, and comprehensive curriculum. Such a curriculum serves to reduce the "milling 
around" type of course-taking behavior so typical of secondary students m their choices of 
electives. A specialized high school is better able to attain a proper articulation between its 
offerings and the curricular content in postsecondary programs and in programs of formal 
on-the-job training. 

Having a single focus also helps the school gain the suppon of the industry that 
identifies with it. Most of these twelve schools have an active advisory committee 
composed of business and industry executives who support the programs and offer 
internships and other work experiences to students. The strength and power of these 
advisory committees cannot be underestimated. These groups give advice on curriculum 
matters, help teachers and students sec real connections between school and work, and 
become advocates for the school. 

Advisory groups are a primary source of linkage between theory and practice in 
these exemplary schools. In the typical high school, academic and vocational courses arc 
isolated fiom each other with respect to curricular content. Teachers of academic courses 
seldom provide examples of why the symbolic ideas and mathematical abstractions they 
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present to their students are important in the real world, with the result that students fail to 
understand why they should learn what the teachers demand they learn. Beyonci this sim- 
ple matter of motivation stands the whole matter of learning styles (Gardner, 1983). There 
ait several wayc that people can be smart, and what works best in the standard mode of 
academic instruction, that is, what Howard Gardner of Harvard calls linguistic intelligence 
and logical-mathematical intelligence, are probably strengths in a minority of die secondary 
school population. This is not meant to suggest that students should not learn academic 
content — to acquire, that is, linguistic and mathematical reasoning skills, possibly to a very 
high level — but that those skills are taught much more effectively in a contextual setting, 
making constant application of theory to practice. 

Even die best work of the academic teacher in integrating theory and practice cannot 
serve the needs of students fully. The opportunities for teaching theory through practice 
that exist in well-designed occupational courses far exceed those ordinarily to be found on 
the academic side. The transferability of skills learned in school to life outside schools is 
likely to be enhanced as theory and practice are linked (Resnick, 1987). With regard to 
economic consequences (the implications are much broader than economic, of course), the 
objective is to help future workers to be more adept at problem solving on the job and to 
possess adaptive learning skills. 

It is imperative that policymakers at all levels become acquainted with die value of 
schoolAndustry partnerships and other mechanisms which aid die integration of theory and 
practice. 

The schools in diis study do not have the image problem that many vocational high 
schools have. All of diem have eidier a long tradition of excellence or a growing legacy of 
respectability, such that they are attractive to students at all levels of ability. They are not 
"dumping grounds" for underachieving youngsters. They have student populations which 
are heterogeneous with regard to presently measured school achievement and the classes, 
for the most part, contain students of many ability levels. School personnel have high ex- 
pectations for all of these students. 

The schools try to emulate the American dream of equal opportunity. Segregating 
students by achievement serves to lower expectations of students who attend school at the 
low end of the scale. Another reason is that the existence of the exemplary schools of the 
types we arc describing should do as little damage as pof •'^^ le to schools that are not yet 
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exenq[>lary. •'Creaming" the best students for the exemplary schools robs other schools of 
their student resources. 

Tracking, like school segregation, has the general effect of lowering the aspirations 
of students who are not doing well at the present time (Oakes, 1985). The exemplary 
schools follow several different strategies, often in combination, to help make sure that the 
lower achievement students make it through the college preparatory curriculum. These in- 
clude the following: peer tutoring; tutoring by faculty; tutoring by personnel from the re- 
l-'^Td industry, keeping the school open afternoons and evenings; and conducting summer 
sessions to allow students who are behind in their school work to catch up. 

Most of the schools we studied are described as safe. Do parents select these 
schools for their youngsters because they are sate or because their children arc interested in 
the occupational specialty? Probably a little bit of both is in the minds of those who help 
children select a high school. The safety factor is not trivial. A safe, orderiy environment 
is a prerequisite for learning. In schools where students are selected for admission based 
on their interest in the specialty and where staff are dedicated to providing an excellent edu- 
cation for stk'dents of all ability levels, behavior problems are minimal. Teaching and 
learning is ^erious business in these schools and the people who enter the buildings each 
day have respect for the process and respect for one another. 

Another common characteristic of these schools is that the students feel special. 
These feelings stem from the fact that most of the schools have selection processes which 
recognize the unique set of experiences and interests each student brings to the school. 
Acceptance into the school is a vote of confidence tor the individual. The students also ex- 
perience increasing feelings of success as they proceed through the school. They have op- 
portunities to demonstrate their ability academically and in hands-on activities which are 
recognized locally, regionally, and, in many cases, nationally. As a result, a student's self- 
esteem is enhanced 

With the dropout statistics as high as they are in major cities in this country, any 
school which has developed successful holding power programs is doing something right 
and should be supported. Successful schools such as these need more resources and more 
control over decisions that affect classroom learning. Principals need to be able to inter- 
view and select their own teachers, hire part-time teachers for their occupational classes, 
and provide opportunities for staff development within industry for both academic and 
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occiqpational teachers. Laboratories and equipment must be continually updated. Teachers 
and students should participate actively in the decision-making processes in their schools. 
Often the support for such structural change and for innovative schools and programs, as 
described herein, is lacking at higher levels of administration. Funding initiatives should 
support and encourage innovation. 

The schools identified in this repon and otiier schools that are moving in the direc- 
tion of providing excellent career and college preparatcny education should receive adequate 
funding to carry out thtir nussion. It is ironic that schools which are not doing a good job 
arc the ones which receive more money — receiving extra funds for dropout prevention and 
for raising low test scores, for example. At the same time, the schools that are exemplary 
struggle to maintain their momentum. As they become more successful and student out- 
comes inqmive, resources are taken away from tiiem. It is our hope that the patterns of ex- 
eo^lary career/college preparatory education presented in this paper will serve as models to 
be replicated throughout the country. This will occur only if sufficient amounts of support 
and funding are forthcoming. 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE AND OUTLINE FOR 
CASE STUDIES 



Introduction 

A. Descripti<xi of the school 

• type of school 

• number, ethnicity, gender of students, faculty, and staff 

• percent disadvantaged students; limited English proficient 

• percent disabled students 

• number students in Honors or Advanced Placement courses 

B . Measures of success 

• improvement on achievement tests (up?-down?-why?) 

• attendance rate 

• dn:q)out rate (how do they determine it?) 

• percent students going on to postsecondary education (breakdown by 
type of college) 

• graduation rate 

C. Reasons for the school's success 

1. Why do you think this school was chosen as exemplary? (Probe: Get a 
sense of what exemplary means and what type of factors arc causal.) 

2. What makes this school^rogram popular with students? (Probe: Sec if 
popularity with students can be separated from answer given in 
Question #1.) 

3 . What criteria arc used for measuring success of the school/program? 

4. How would you describe the climate of this school? 

5. How do studencs at your school compare with other high school 
students in the city? 



IL Program Development 

A. Background infOTmation 

1. How did tfiis program or school get staned? 

2. Who were the key peq)le? 

3 . How much planning went into it? 

4. Who was involved in the planning?" 

5. Could exemplary elements of this program or school be replicated by 
other schools? Why or why not? (Probe: What would be some of the 
main barriers?) 

B. Mission 

1 . How would you describe the mission of this school? 

2. Is there a written mission statement or a philosophy or rationale for the 
program? 

3. Are there clear goals and objectives? (Probe: Who developed them? 
How often arc they revised? Who revises them?) 

III. The Curriculum 

A. Description 

1 . What courses must students take in order to graduate? 

2. What offerings make this school unique? 

3. What career/trade areas are offered? How much shop or hands-on 
experience is required in each? Which ones are the most 
popular/prestigious? (Probe: Find out trends. Have there been recent 
changes in the offerings and/or mission of the school? 

4. Does the school have a lon^r*than-typical school day? 

5 . Do some students attend for five years, or is a five year program under 
discussion? (If the basic program is three years, then the question 
would refer to a fourth year.) 

6. Are smdents required to select a specialty area? If so, at what grade? 
To what degree are the programs specialized? 
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7 . If the school is considered to be a vocational, occupational, or technical 
school, does it have both a college prep and an occupational skills 
program? 

8. Docs the school nwdce a conscious effort to niiniinize tracking? If so. 
with what results? 

Integration ci academic and vocational courses 

1 . Do academic and vocational teachers meet at a common rime to plan 
together? How Often? 

2 . How do teachers integrate academic skills within vocational classes? 

3 . How do teachers use vocational 24)plications witiiin academic classes? 

4. Do academic and vocational teachers work togetiier on projects? Give 
examples. 

5. Do students ask questions of their academic teachers that derive from 
vocational instruction and vice versa? 

6. What are the mam barriers to integrating academic and vocational 
education? 

7 . Can you give some examples of curriculum integration? 

8 . Have efforts been made to introduce academic teachers to the specialty 
arca(s)? 

9. Have efforts been made to help vocational teachers incorporate math, 
science, and communication skills into their courses? 

Outreach efforts 

1. Are efforts made to seek articulation between secondary and 
postsecondary programs (e.g., to reduce time to .i)tain an A.A. 
degree)? 

2. What efforts are being made to provide articulation between secondary 
programs and tfie intellectual content of training in the workplace (On- 
tfie-Job Training in its various fomis)? 

3. What sort of linkages does tfie school/staff have with business, trade 
unions, and the cwnmunity? How were tiiese developed? 

4. Does tile school have an advisory committee(s)? Active or not active? 



5. Docs the school help students find summer internships or other work 
experience? How? 

6. How actively and in what ways are parents involved in the school? 

D. Qassroom practices 

This is a description section based upon our classroom observations in 
academic and vocational classes. 

Students 

A . Selections process 

1. Is the school serving predominantly students who are academically 
strong? 

2. How are students recruited? 

3 . What criteria are used for selecting students? 

B. Support services 

1 . What special services/opportunities arc available for advanced students? 

2. What special services/opportunities arc available for "at risk" students? 

3 . What special services/opportunides arc available for disabled students? 

4. Docs the school have a summer program? If not, where do your 
students go? If so, what kind and who is served? 

5. Docs the school provide tutoring by college students? Peer tutoring? 
Faculty 

A. Selection process 

1 . How do you find the teachers needed tor this school/program? 

2. Is it more difficult or less difficult to find good teachers now than in the 
past? 



B. Staff development 

1 . What is the nature and frequency of inservice training for the teachers? 
How is this provided? 

2 . Are teachers involved in curriculum development or revision? To what 
extent? 

3. Are teachers involved in innovation of any kind (e.g., curriculum, 
scheduling, organization of the school, and outreach activities)? 

4. What is the general attitude toward innovation at your school? 

5 . Are business^mdustry internships, or other work experiences, offered to 
teachers'! When? By whom? 

6. Are any special traits needed for teachers to succeed at this school? 



8 . Does the school provide inservice training for teachers in other schools? 



1 . How are funds from the Vocational Education Act awarded? Are you 
aware of any priority areas for these funds? 

2. Describe the process for applying for and receiving special funds or 
grants. (Probe: Are these funds channelled through the central Board 
of Education?) 

3. In what areas are the needs of the school unmet? What 
methods/strategies could be used to meet these needs? (Probe: 
E'rtimates of costs and priorities for bringing about changes.) 

4. Is die school weU equipped? Do you need more or better equipment? 

5. Is die supply of in<;tructional materials, including but not restricted to 
textbooks, said to be adequate? If not, what are the deficiencies? 

6. Has the school received any gifts or contributions? What were they? 
Who were die donors? 



This fs a descriptive section based upon our interviews and classroom 
observations. 



Docs the school offer int; 




VL Funding 



VIL Issues 
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APPENDIX B 



DELIVERY SYSTEM SPECIFICATIONS USED 
FOR THE ANALYSIS OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
AND REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL COSTS 



These Jelivery systems were originally derived from the AEFPIRCM Prototype Database 
and where data was available were moidified to reflect the standards of service observed in 
the Chicago Public Schools and the New York City School System. These delivery 
systems are not intended to reflect or match up exactly with the costs in either system, but 
were designed to reflect the basic patterns of resource allocation observed in the sample 
schools. The per pupil cost data presented in Tables 2 and 12 in the text are based on the 
data in this Appendix. 
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OELIVCKY SYSTEM SPECIFICATIONS 
Oim-INSTMJCTION SVS / CQOE«03.01.1.100 / OESC«IPTION>OE1>T INS: GENERAL AXT / PUPILS SERVE0"29 



OIJECT 
CODE 

1201 
4110 
4210 
6000 

SERVCOOE 



ORJECT 
DESCRIPTION 



iMiTS 

OF 
MEASURE 



CLASSROOM TEACNER FTE 

TEXTtOOKS: PAPERBACK QTY/PUP 

IMSTR SUPPLIES I MTRLS $ 

FtE:HS-ART QTY 



RESOURCE 
QUANTITY 

0.2 
2.0 
600.0 
1.0 



RESOURCE 
COST 

$37,858.13 
$6.00 
SI. 00 
S3, 635. 61 



YRS 
OF 

LIFE 



X TIME 
UTILIZED 



100 
20 



COST PER 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 

$7,572 
$201 
$600 
$727 

$9,099 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 

$261.09 
$6.91 
$20.69 
$25.07 

$313.77 



^CLASS^^ INSTRUCT I ON SVS / CODE-03.02. 1 . 100 / DESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: 
/ PUPlLr> i£RVra«29 



GENERAL ENGLISH 







UNITS 






YRS 




COST PER 


COST PER 


OBJECT 


OBJECT 


OF 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


X TINE 


DELIVERY 


PUPIL 


CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZED 


SYSTEM 


SERVED 


1201 


CLASSROOM TEACHER 


FTE 


0.20 


$37,858.13 






$7,572 


$261.09 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: PAPERBACK 


QTY/PUP 


4.00 


$6.00 


2 


100 


$401 


$13.83 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: HARDCOVER 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$18.00 


6 


100 


$120 


$4.13 


4210 


INSTR SUPPLIES I MTRLS 


$/PUP 


0.48 


$1.00 






$14 


$0.48 


6000 


FtE:HS- SUBJECTS U/O LABS 


QTY 


1.00 


$332.59 


1 


20 


$67 


$2.29 


SERVCOOE 














$8,173 


$281.83 


^SS>INSTRUCTION SVS / CQOE*03.03.1 . 


120 / DESCRPTION«DEPT 


INS: FOREIGN LANG: 2ND YR 






/ PUPILS SERVED-29 




















UNITS 






YRS 




COST PER 


COST PER 


OBJECT 


OBJECT 


0? 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


X TIME 


DELIVERY 


PUPIL 


CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZED 


SYSTEM 


SERVED 


1201 


CLASSROOM TEACHER 


FTE 


0.20 


$37,858.13 






$7,572 


$261.09 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: PAPERBACK 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$6.00 


2 


100 


$100 


$3.46 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: HARDCOVER 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$18.00 


6 


100 


$120 


$4.13 


4210 


INSTR SUPPLIES I MTRLS 


$/PUP 


0.48 


$1.00 






$14 


$0.48 


6000 


Ftf:HS- SUBJECTS U/O LABS 


QTY 


1.00 


$332.59 


1 


20 


$67 


$2.29 



SEKVOQOE 



$7,872 



$271.45 
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*CUSS«INSTRUCTIQII SVS / CQOE>O3«04. 1 .430 / OESCKIPTION>OEPT INS: HIGH SCHOOL MATH 
/ PUPILS SCRVCD-29 



OBJECT 
COOE 



OBJECT 

DESCRIPTION 



UNITS 
OF 
MEASURE 



RESOURCE 
CXMNTITY 



RESOURCE 
COST 



YRS 
OF 

LIFE 



X TIME 
UTILIZED 



COST PER 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4110 TEXTBOOKS: HARDCOVER QTY/PUP 1.00 $18.00 6 100 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES ft NTRLS $/PUP 0.48 $1.00 . 

6000 FftE:HS-SUBJECTS U/0 LABS QTY 1.00 $332.59 1 20 



$7,572 
$120 
$14 
$67 



$261.09 
U.13 
$0.48 
$2.29 



SERVCODE 



$7,772 



$268.00 



*CLASS»INSTRUCTION SVS / 
/ PUPILS SERVCD-46 



COOE-03.07. 1.100 / DESCRIPTION>OEPT INS: GENERAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



OBJECT 
CODE 



OBJECT 
DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TINE DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CUSSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES ft MTRLS $/PUP 0.84 $1.00 

6000 FftCsHS-PHYSICAL EDUC QTY 1.00 $3,858.91 



20 



$7,572 
$39 
$772 



$164.60 
$0.84 
$16.78 



SERVCODE 



$8,382 



$182.22 



*CLASS«INSTRUCTION SVS / C00E-03. 07. 1.910 / DESCRIPTI JN>OEPT INS: HEALTH / PUPILS SERVEDa29 



OBJECT 

CODE 



OBJECT 

DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CUSSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4110 TEXTBOOKS: HARDCOVER QTY/PUP 1.00 $18.00 6 100 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES ft MTRLS $/PUP 1.08 $1.00 

6000 FftE:HS-SU8JECTS U/0 LABS QTY 1.00 $332.59 1 20 



$7,572 
$120 
$31 
$67 



$261.09 
$4.13 
$1.08 
$2.29 



SERVCODE 



$7,789 



$263.60 
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CUSS«IiSTRUCTIQIi SVS / CQ06>03.09.1 .100 / DESailPT10N«OEPT INS: SCIENCE, GENERAL 
/ WHS SCRVB)«29 



OUECT 

cm 



OtJCCT 

oesoiiPTioii 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TINE DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CUSSMQN TEACHER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4110 TEXnOGKS: HAROCOVER QTY/PUP 1.00 $18.00 6 100 

4210 INSTR SUPKICS & MTRLS $/PUP 1.08 $1.00 . 

6000 FtE:N$-RIOL0CY QTY 1.00 $332.59 1 20 



$7,572 
$120 
$31 
$67 



$261.09 
$4.13 
$1.08 
$2.29 



SCRVCOOE 



$7,789 



$268.60 



HeUSS-INSTRUCTION SVS / CODE«03.09.1 .460 / DESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: BIOLOGY / PUPIL' SERVED>29 







UNITS 






YRS 




COST PER 


OBtlECT 


OBJECT 


Of 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


X TIME 


DELIVERY 


: CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZED 


SYSTEM 


1201 


CLASSROOM TEACHER 


FTE 


0.24 


$37,858.13 






$9,086 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: HARDCOVER 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$18.00 


6 


100 


$120 


4210 


INSTR SUmiES ft MTRLS 


$/PUP 


2.88 


$1.00 






$84 


6000 


F8E:NS-BI0t06Y 


QTY 


1.00 


$10,285.01 


1 


20 


$2,057 


SCRVCOOE 














$11,346 


•CUSS'INSTRUCTION SVS / CQOE-03.09. 


1.470 / DESCR 


IPTION-OEPT 


INS: CHEMISTRY 


/ PUPILS SERVED>29 








UNITS 






YRS 




COST PER 


OBJECT 


OBJECT 


OF 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


X TINE 


DELIVERY 


CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZED 


SYSTEM 


1201 


CLASSROOM TEACHER 


FTE 


0.24 


$37,858.13 






$9,066 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: PAPERBACK 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$6.00 


2 


100 


$100 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: HAROCOVER 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$18.00 


6 


100 


$120 


4210 


INSTR SUPPLIES ft MTRLS 


$/PUP 


7.44 


$1.00 






$216 


6000 


FftE:HS* CHEMISTRY 


QTY 


i.OO 


$7,119.96 


1 


20 


$1,424 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 

$313.31 
$4.13 
$2.88 
$70.93 

$391 .25 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 

$313.31 
$3.46 
U.13 
$7.44 
$49.10 



SERVCOOE 



$10,946 



$377.44 
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•CUSS»INSTMICTION SVS / CQD6»03. 10. 1.100 / OESCKIPTION-OEPT INS: SOCIAL ^CIENCE, GENERAL 
/ PUPILS SeilVCD«29 







UNITS 






YRS 




COST PER 


OtJECT 


OtJECT 


OP 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


X TIME 


DELIVERY 


cdoc 


OESaHPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZEO 


SYSTEM 


1201 


CLASSROQN TEACMn 


FTE 


0.20 


$37,858.13 






$7,572 


4110 


TEXTMOKS: PAPCMACX 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


S6.00 


2 


100 


$100 


4110 


TEXmOKS: NAM)COVEX 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$18.00 


6 


100 


$120 


4210 


INSTR SUPPLIES & NTRtS 


S/PUP 


0.48 


$1.00 






$14 


6000 


FftE:HS*SUIJECTS U/O LABS 


QTY 


1.00 


$332.59 


1 


20 


$67 



COST PER 
PUriL 
SERVED 

$261.09 
$3.46 
$4.13 
$0.48 
$2.29 



SERVCODE 



$7,872 



$271.45 



*CLASS«INSTRUCTION SVS / C00E«03. 10.1 .486 / OESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: HISTORY, U.S. / PUPILS SERVE0«29 



08JECT 

CODE 



08JECT 
OESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OP RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZEO SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4110 TEXT800KS: HARDCOVER QTY/PUP 1.00 $18.00 6 100 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES 8 MTRLS $/PUP 0.48 $1.00 . 

6000 F8E:HS-SUiJECTS U/O LABS QTY i.OO $332.59 1 20 



$7,572 
$120 
$14 
$67 



$261.09 
$4.13 
$0.48 
$2.29 



SERVCODE 



$7,772 



$268.00 



*CLASS« INSTRUCT I ON SVS / 
/ PUPILS SERVED*29 



C0DE«04. 15. 1.100 / OESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: INO. ARTS, GENERAL COURSES 







UNITS 






YRS 




COST PER 


COST PER 


OBJECT 


OBJECT 


OF 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


X TIME 


DELIVERY 


PUPIL 


CODE 


OESCRIPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZEO 


SYSTEM 


SERVED 


1201 


CUSSROOM TEACHER 


FTE 


0.20 


$37,858.13 






$7,572 


$261.09 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: PAPERBACK 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$6.00 


2 


100 


$100 


$3.46 


4110 


TEXTBOOKS: HARDCOVER 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$18.00 


6 


100 


$120 


$4.13 


4210 


INSTR SUPPLIES 8 MTRLS 


$/PUP 


0.48 


$1.00 






$14 


$0.48 


6000 


F8E:VE-SH0P WOOD 


QTY 


1.00 


$13,235.54 


1 


20 


$2,647 


$91.28 



SERVCODE 



$10,453 



$360.44 
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•CUSS-INSTIIUCTION SVS / C0D6-04. 15. 1.440 / DESCRIPUON-DEPT INS: METAL I / PUPILS SERVED«24 



QiJECT 
CQDC 



08JECT 
DESCXIPTION 



UNITS 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST 



YRS 

OF X TIME 

LIFE UTILIZED 



COST PER 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 



1201 CLASStOQN TEACHER FiE 0.20 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES & MTRLS S/PUP 7.56 

6000 Ftt:VE*SHOP METAL QTY 1,00 



137,858.13 
SI. 00 

$11,565.14 1 



20 



$7,572 
$181 
$2,313 



$315.48 
$7.56 
$96.38 



SCRVCQOE 



$10,066 



S419.42 



•CLASS-INSTRUCTION SVS / COOE>04. 15. 1.441 / DESCRIPTION-DEPT INS: SHEET METAL SHOP, 4 PER/DAY 
/ PUPILS SERVED«24 



OUECT 
OQDF 



08JECT 

DESCRIPTION 



UNITS 
OF 
MEASURE 



RESOURCE 
QUANTITY 



YRS 

RESOURCE OF 
COST LIFE 



X TIME 
UTILIZED 



COST PER 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.60 $37,858.13 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES A MTRLS $/PUP 30.24 $1.00 

6000 FIE:VE*SHQP METAL QTY 1.00 $11,565.14 



50 



$22,715 
$726 
$5,783 



$946.45 
$30.24 
$240.94 



SERVCQDE 



$29,223 $1,217.63 



«CLASS«INSTRUCTION SVS / C0DE«04. 16.1 . 100 / DESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: 
/ PUPILS SERVED«29 



BUSINESS, GENERAL COURSES 







UNITS 






YRS 




COST PER 


084ECT 


OSJECT 


OF 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


X TIME 


DELIVERY 


CODE 


DESCRIPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZED 


SYSTEM 


1201 


CLASSROGN TEACHER 


FTE 


0.20 


$37,858.13 






$7,572 


4110 


TEXT800KS: PAPERBACK 


QTY/PUP 


1.00 


$6.00 


2 


100 


$100 


4110 


TEXTiOOKS: HARDCOVER 


QTY/PUP 


1.0O 


$18.00 


6 


100 


$120 


4210 


INSTR SUPPLIES A MTRLS 


$/PUP 


0.48 


$1.00 






$14 


6000 


FAE:VE*SHOP WOOD 


QTY 


1.00 


$13,235.54 


1 


20 


$2,647 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 

$261.09 
$3.46 
S4.13 
$0.48 
$91.28 



SERVCQDE 



$10,453 



$360.44 



*CLAtS*INtTmiCTIQil SVt / COOI-04. 17.1 .420 / DESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: AUTONOTIVE TECHNOLOGY 
/ PUPILS SCin««24 



OUCCT 
CODC 



OIJCCT 

DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

Of RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

NEASUr^E QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACHER FTC 0.20 S37«8S8.13 

4210 INSTR SUPfLIES & NTRLS S/PUP 7.56 SI. 00 

6000 FlE:VE-MJTO MECHANICS aTY 1.00 S26,670.33 



20 



S7,572 
$181 
S5,334 



$315.48 
$7.56 
$222.25 



SERVCOOE 



$13,087 



$545.30 



*CLASS-INSTRUCTION SVS / COOE-04. 17.1 .421 / DESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: AUTOMOTIVE TECH, 4 PER/DAY 
/ PUPILS SERVED>24 



ORJECT 

CODE 



ORJECT 

DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SfSTEM SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.60 $37«858.13 

4210 IHSTR SUPPLIES t MTRLS S/PUP 30.24 $1.00 

6000 FlE:VE-AUTO MECHANICS QTY 1.00 S26«670.33 



50 



$22,715 
$726 
$13,335 



$946.45 
$30.24 
$555.63 



SERVCOOE 



$36,776 $1,532.33 



*CLASS«INSTRUCTION SVS / C0DE«04.17.1 .4:;^2 / DESCRIPTI0N«DEPT INS: 
/ PUPILS SERVED>24 



AUTOMOTIVE BODY SHOP 



QtJECT 
CODE 



ORJECT 
DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVi:RY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTCM SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4210 IHSTR SUPPLIES t MTRLS S/PUP 7.56 $1.00 

6000 FA. :VE-AUTO BODY SHOP QTY 1.00 $8,722.42 



20 



$7,572 
$181 
$1,744 



$315.46 
$7.56 
$72.69 



SERVCOOE 



$9,498 



$395.73 



ERLC 



I 



CUtS-INSTKUCTION SVS / CGO6-04. 17.1.426 / DESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: 
/ PUPILS SE1IVB)«24 



AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR 



QUCCT 
OODC 



OtJECT 
DiSCXIPTIOII 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TINE DELIVERY PUPIL 

NEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEN SERVED 



1201 CUSSIIOGN TEACNER FT6 0.20 $37,858.13 

4210 INSTt SUPHIES & NTRLS S/PUP 7.56 S1.00 

6000 Ftt:VE*AUTO SNOP QTY 1.00 S20, 010.09 



20 



S7,572 
$181 
$4,002 



$315.48 
$7,56 
$166.75 



SERVCQDE 



$11,755 



$489.80 



>CLASS>INSTmJCTIQN SVS / 
/ PUPILS SERVEO-24 



CQOE-04. 17. 1.427 / DESCRIPTION«DEPT INS: AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR, 4 PER/DAY 



OUfCT 
CODE 



OtJECT 

DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PPR COST PEf? 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.60 $37,858.13 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES t MTRLS $/PUP 30.24 $1.00 

6000 FftE:VE*AUTO SHOP QTY 1.00 $20,010.09 



50 



$22,715 
$726 
$10,005 



$946.45 
$30.24 
$416.88 



SCRVCQDE 



$33,446 $1,393.57 



ASS>INSTRUCTION SVS / 
/ PUPILS SERVED-24 



CODE-04. 17.1.430 / DESC^TPTION-OEPT INS: ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY 



OBJECT 
CODE 



OBJECT 
DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CUSSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES ft MTRLS $/PUP 7.56 $1.00 

6000 FftE:VE-ELECTRONICS QTY 1.00 $4,474.72 



20 



$7,572 
$181 
$895 



$315.48 
$7.56 
$37.29 



SERVCODE 



$8,648 



$360.33 



ERIC 



*CtAS»i|NSTMJCTIOII SVS / CQ0€-04.17.1.47Q / DESCRIPTION-DEPT INS: GiUPHlC ARTS / PUPILS SERVED-24 



OtJfCT 

OGOe 



OUECT 
OCSCtlPTION 



UNITS 

or 

MEASURE 



RESOURCE 
QUANTITY 



RESOURCE 
COST 



YRS 
OF 

LIFE 



X TIME 
UTILIZED 



COST PER 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 



1201 
4210 
4000 

SERVCODE 



CLASSROOM TCACNER FTE 0.20 $37,856.13 

INSTR SUmiES ft MTRLS S/PUP 7.56 $1.00 

FftEtVE-GRAPNIC ARTS QTY 1.00 $14,135.24 



20 



$7,572 
$181 
$2,827 

$10,580 



$315.48 
$7.56 
$117.79 

$440.84 



•CLASS«INSTRUCTION SVS / COOE-04. 18. 1.435 / OESCRIPTION-OEPT INS: CONSTRUCTION / PUPILS SERVED«24 



OSJECT 
CODE 



OSJECT 
DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANT I TY COST LIFE UT I L I ZED SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACNER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES ft MTRLS $/PUP 7.56 $1.00 

6000 FftE:VE*CONSTRUCTION QTY 1.00 $2,658.34 



20 



$7,572 
$181 
$532 



$315.48 
$7.56 
$22.15 



SERVCODE 



$8,285 



$345.20 



*CLASS«INSTRUCTION SVS / CODE-04. 18.1 .445 / DESCRIPTION>OEPT INS: DRAFTING / PUPILS SERVE0«24 



OBJECT 

CODE 



OSJECT 
DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



1201 CLASSROOM TEACHER FTE 0.20 $37,858.13 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES ft MTRLS $/PUP 3.36 $1.00 

6000 FftE;VE-DRAFTING QTY 1.00 $4,464.99 



1 



20 



SERVCODE 

*CUSS«INSTRUCTION SVS / CODEs04.18. 1 .450 / DESCRIPTION«DEPT INS: ELECTRICITY / PUPILS SERVED-24 



$7,572 
$81 
S893 

$8,545 



$315.48 
$3.36 
$37.21 

$356.05 



OSJECT OSJECT 
CODE DESCRIPTION 

1201 CUSSROOM TEACNER 

4210 INSTR SUPPLIES ft MTRLS 

6000 FftE:VE- ELECTRICITY 



UNITS 
OF RESOURCE 
MEASURE QUANTITY 



FTE 

$/PUP 

QTY 



0.20 
7.56 
1.00 



RESOURCE 
COST 



YRS 

OF X TIME 

LIFE UTILIZED 



$37,858.13 
$1.00 
U, 948.65 1 



20 



COST PER 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 

$7,572 
$181 
$990 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 

$315.48 
$7.56 
$41.24 



SERVCODE 



$8,743 



$364.28 



ERiC 



^ * / ( ) 



^CLAtMITff ADN A SVS/ COOE-03.20.2.001 / DESCtirT10ll«HIGH 
\'J fWtlt SCRVO«5,191 







UNITS 






outer 


Of 






DCtCRI^TIOM 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


1108 


HIQN SDI PfflNCIPAL 


FTE 


1.00 


1113 


NION sen ASfT PtlNCIPAL 


FTE 


3.20 


iiao 


ASST FtlN, INSTRUC SUPV 


FTE 


9.00 


1801 


SUiJeCT MTTCR SKaST 


FTE 


2.00 


2001 


asrO Olt/AONIil/MGR 


FTE 


1.00 


2100 


^AMMOr A AIDES 


FTE 


3.75 


2200 


orncE yoMOtf 


FTE 


11.00 


4900 


NISC fUmiEt I NTRLS 


S/FUP 


1.47 


MOO 


PtttttS-AMIHISTRATIOII 


QTY 


1.00 


mX& 




QTY 


1.00 


400O 


rttrttt-trUDfllT iODY OFF 


QTY 


1.00 


6000 


rtt:NS-AUDIO VISUAL EQUIP 


QTY 


1.00 


dOOO 


FtfsHS- STAGE/AUD I TOSIUN 


QTY 


1.00 



SEKVOGOE 



: GENERAL AOMINISTRATION 





YRS 




COST PER 


COST PER 




OF 


X TIME 


DELIVERY 


PUPIL 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZED 


SYSTEM 


SERVED 


S68.887.50 






S68,888 


S21.59 


S43,932.30 






S140,583 


S44.06 


S37,858.13 






S340,723 


S106.78 


S37,858.13 






S75,716 


S23.73 


S37,858.13 






S37,858 


SI 1.86 


SU,674.80 






S55,031 


S17.2S 


S23, 009.70 






S253,107 


S79.32 


SI .00 






S4,691 


SI .47 


SI ,955.38 


1 


100 


SI, 955 


S0.61 


S450.29 


1 


100 


S450 


SO. 14 


S371.03 


1 


100 


S371 


S0.12 


S43,638.28 


1 


100 


S43,638 


S13.68 


S9,433.71 


1 


100 


S9,434 


S2.96 



SI ,032,445 S323.55 



•OASS-SITE ADM 8 SUP SVS / CGOE-21.42.2.003 / DESCRIPTION-LIBRARY SVS: NIGN SCH 
/ PUPILS SERVED-3.191 

UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

08JECT OtJECT OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

CODE DESCRIPTION MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 

1301 LI8RARIAN FTE 3 S37,858.13 $113,574 S35.59 

4120 LIBRARY BOOKS S/PUP 5 S1.00 . S15,955 S5.00 

6000 F8E;HS-LIBRARY QTY 1 S16,455.04 1 ICQ S16,455 S5.16 

SERVCODE S145,984 S45.75 



•CUtMITE AON & SUP SVS / COOE-22.52.2.003 / DESCRIPTION-COUNSELING & GUIDANCE: HIGH SCH 
/ MPILS SetVCO-3.191 



















QtJECT 


QtJCCT 


OF 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


X TIME 


DELIVERY 


uuuc 


DESCRIPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZED 




1401 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 


FTE 


2.5 


$37,850.13 






$94,645 


1410 


SOCIAL UQMSt 


FTE 


2.5 


$37,858.13 








1420 


GUIDANCE COUNSCLON 


FTE 


5.D 


$37,858.13 






SIM ^1 


5000 


PUNCNASa) SCNVICCS 


S 


10000.0 


$1.00 






$10,000 


6000 


FftE: STD CONPIG-OTH PROF 


QTY 


1.0 


$86.71 


1 


100 


$87 


SCltVCQOC 














$388,668 


*CLASS«SITC i 


MM A SUP SVS / C0DE-22.53.2.003 / 


DESCRIPTION-MEDICAL SERVICES: 






/ PIfflLS SCRVB>«3«191 


















UNITS 






YRS 




COST PER 


OiJECT 


OBJECT 


OF 


RESOURCE 


RESOURCE 


OF 


% TIME 


DELIVERY 


cm 


DESCRIPTION 


MEASURE 


QUANTITY 


COST 


LIFE 


UTILIZED 


SYSTEM 


1511 


SCHOOL NURSE 


FTE 


1.5 


$37,858.13 






$56,787 


5000 


PURCHASED SERVICES 


S 


13DC9.0 


$1.00 






$13,000 


6000 


FAE:HS-HEALTH SERVICES 


on 


1.0 


$923.92 


1 


100 


$924 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 

$29.66 
$29.66 
$59.32 
$3.13 
$0.03 

$121.80 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 

$17.80 
U.07 
$0.29 



SERVCOOE 



$70,711 



$22.16 



*CUSS«SITE ADM & SUP SVS / 
/ PUPILS SERVED-3,191 



CODE>31.73.2.003 / DESCRIPTION>MAINTENANCE SERVICES: HIGH SCH 



08JECT 

CODE 



OBJECT/ 
DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OF RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY COST LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



2400 SKILLED MAINT A CRAFTS FTE 2.0 $44,654.40 

4900 MISC SUPPLIES A MTRLS $ 35846.3 $1.00 



$89,309 
$35,846 



$27.99 
$11.23 



SERVCOOE 



$125,155 



$39.22 



ERIC 



X- J 



^CLASMITE ADM & SUP SVS / CQ0C«31 .74.2.003 / OESCHIPTIOIKUSTQDIAL SVS: HIGH SCH 
/ PUPILS SEIIVED«3,191 



OQDC 



08JSCT 
DESCRIPTION 



UNITS 
OP 
MEASURE 



RESOURCE 
QUANTITY 



RESOURCE 
COST 



YRS 
OF 
LIFE 



X TINE 
UTILIZED 



COST PER 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 



2300 CUSTODIAN FTE 13.0 S22,037.20 

4900 MISC SUPPLIES ft NTRLS S 7921.2 SI. 00 

6000 Ftf:NS*MAI NT A OPERATIONS QTY 1.0 $153.33 

SERVCQDE 



100 



S286,484 
S7,921 
$153 

$294,558 



$89.78 
$2.48 
$0.05 

$92.31 



•CLASS«SITE ADM A SUP SVS / CODE«31.74.2.103 / OESCRIPTIONMJTILITY SVS: HIGH SCH 
/ PUPILS SERVtt«3.191 



QUECT 
CODE 



OtJECT 

DESCRIPTION 



UNITS YRS COST PER COST PER 

OP RESOURCE RESOURCE OF X TIME DELIVERY PUPIL 

MEASURE QUANTITY ^T LIFE UTILIZED SYSTEM SERVED 



^10 ENERGY SUPPLIES A MTRLS S 100000 

5800 UTILITY SERVICES S 90000 



S1.00 
SI. 00 



$100,000 
$90,000 



S31.34 
S28.2D 



SERVCODE 



$190,000 



$59.54 



*CLASS-SITE ADM A SUP SVS / CQDE>31.75.2.003 / DESCRIPTI0N>SECUR1TY SERVICES: HIGH SCH 
/ PUPILS SERVED»3,191 



OIJECT 
CODE 



OBJECT 
DESCRIPTION 



UNITS 
Of 
MEASURE 



RESOURCE 
QUANTITY 



RESOURCE 
COST 



YRS 

OF 

LIFE 



X TIME 
UTILIZED 



COST PER 
DELIVERY 
SYSTEM 



COST PER 
PUPIL 
SERVED 



2S00 



SECURITY PERSONNEL 



FTE 



$19,317.60 



$135,223 



$42.38 



er|c 



'J 



